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Headache, Acidity of the Stomach, Water- 
brash, Nervousness, and Depression, are all 


follows. 


evidences of the presence of this distress- 
malady. A Sure Relief for irregu- 

larities of the Stomach and all consequent 

diseases, will be found in the use of 


AYER’S PILLS. 


They stimulate the stomach, free the 
bowels, healthfully invigorate the torpid 
liver kidneys, and by their cleansing, 
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RECENT exhibition of Irish and oth. 
er iaces, in New York, was the means 
of attracting much attention, and produced 
from the stores of some of the old families a 
display of precious stock that was never 
equaled in the country. As all ladies are 
interested in the delicate, web-like threads, 
we cannot please our fair readers better 
than present to them some of the rare spec- 
imens that were exhibited. Fashion, that 
fickle goddess, has decreed that lace should 
be the cachet of the present style of dress, 
and, since real lace is rather more precious 
than rubies, has flooded the market with 
machine-made fabrics, which, though far 
from costly, have a fictitious value in conse- 
quence of the large demand upon them for 
flounces, frills, furbelows, waterfalls, and 
every sort of trimming that feminine ingenu- 
ity can devise. Thus the manufacture of 
woven Spanish, Bretonne, Duchesse, and 
other imitation laces, has kept the looms of 
25 


IRISH AND OTHER LACES. 


PUNTO IN ARIA. 


Nottingham busy, while those who, both 
abroad and at home, made the fine, ol:, real 
lace, with bobbins and needles, have been 
Griven to seek other occupations, and have 
in many instances, lost irretrievably the 
most treasured secrets of theirart. But the 
thirst for novelty is never quenched, and he 
who diverts popular taste into a new chan- 
nel is usually on the high road to fortune, 
The promoters of the exhibition of lace 
wisely judged that a_fusore could be created, 
and money honestly got, and well earned, 
go into the pockets of the industrial popula- 
tion in a manner that will go far toward 
making the people prosperous, and Ireland 
content. 

It is perhaps not very well understood, 
even among ladies, what special varieties of 
this delicate and beautiful work are made in 
the Island of Saints. Her daughters have 
fingers as nimble as their wits, and taste 
that equals, if it does not surpass, that 
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of their French and Belgian sisters. At 
Youghal, in County Cork, at the mouth of 
the Blackwater, the finest and most exquis- 
ite needle point is still made, and it would 
hardly be possible to find a specimen of aa- 
cient Venetian or Spanish point that could 
not be faithfully copied there. Even the se- 
cret of the far-famed “ Point de Venise & 
Brides Picotées ” is understood. The pro- 
cess is slow, and requires such store of pa- 
tience as the, world gives Irishwomen little 
credit for, yet they bend themselves un- 
weariedly to their task, and produce marvels 
of dainty workmanship. The /ace¢ point is 
a needle-made lace that lends itself very 
charmingly to trimmings, and some idea of 
its value may be formed from the fact that 
when two inches and a half wide it is worth 
nearly ten dollars a yard. The famous old 
rose point has a great deal of raised work in 
it, which has to be done with the utmost 
smoothness and regularity, and it is marvel- 
ous to see how close the threads lie to one 
another. A reel of cotton is not more even- 
fy wound ; yet there is all the difference be- 
tween the regularity produced by machin- 
ery and the work of the human hand. 

The lace known as Carrickmacross is in- 
digenous to the town of that name in Coun- 
ty Monaghan, about fifty miles north of 
Dublin, and is also the production of the 
needle, though the groundwork of it is fine, 
yet firm, muslin. This is arranged in very 
striking patterns, each leaflet or geometri- 
cal form being outlined, and connected with 
a distinct and somewhat coarse thread, 
called in some branches of the work a 
“trolly,” which is embellished by being 
twisted into loops, and carefully sewn over 
with fine cotton to keep it in its place. It 
looks very beautiful over dark velvet, and 
its value is naturally in proportion to the 
delicacy of the pattern. Irish appliqué is 
made on the same principle, the muslin be- 
ing laid on Brussels net, and it makes very 
elegant flouncing. An imitation of Carrick- 
macross is made in Switzerland by machin- 
ery, but, though effective at a distance, it 
will not bear comparison with the genuine 
article, and it stands the test of washing 
very indifferently. 

Needle Point aad Carrickmacross 


however, the laces of the few, and it is the 
patronage of the many that is wanted for 
paying purposes. The only Irish lace that 
comes within the reach of persons of mod- 
erate means is the Crochet Guipure that is 
made in Ulster, and there employs hun- 
dreds of hands. It is rapidly done, very 
substantial, and stands an astonishing 
amount of wear and tear. The old Vene- 
tian Punto in Aria may be admirably imi- 
tated in crochet, and some Vandyke pat- 
terns are extremely effective. Five-and- 
twenty or thirty years ago there was a per- 
fect rage for it among all classes in Ameri- 
ca, and in Paris it has regained a place in 
popular favor during the last year or two. 

Limerick lace may be described as chain 
stitch on net, and is very pretty, but perhaps 
the sewing machine has sounded its knell, 
for it is so easily imitated and made else- 
where, that it can no lenger be considered 
peculiar to the city and county of its birth. 
But it is there produced in very light and 
graceful patterns, and in various widths, 
especially for the garniture of wedding 
dresses, while bridal veils of it fall in a soft, 
elegant manner peculiar to themselves. 
Limerick lace curtains are also deservedly 
popular, and perhaps it is in this form of 
household usefulness that most people are 
best acquainted with it. 

These are the four great divisions of Irish 
lace, but for practical purposes the Crochet 
Guipure is the one most capable of develop- 
ment, and its encouragement the most like- 
ly to add to the national prosperity of the 
island that is uppermost in all thoughts, and 
which occupies so important a part in the 
schemes of the English. 

Lace was in use in Venice at an early pe- 
riod, and it is supposed that it was known to 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. Its im- 
portation into England was prohibited in 
1483, in order that the domestic manufac- 
ture should be protected; but the lace was 
probably coarse, as pins, which are essential 
for the manufacture of the finer qualities, 
were not made until near the middle of the 
next century. 

The trade prospered during the seven- 
teenth century, especially in Buckingham- 
shire ; and in 1830, as appears by a petition 
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presented to Queen Adelaide, there were 
one hundred and twenty thousand persons 
dependent upon it in that country and its 
vicinity. The kind called pillow, thread, or 
bone lace, which they manufactured by 
hand, was, however, already in great meas- 
ure supplanted by the bobbinet machine- 
made lace. 

Other parts of Great Britaia are famous 
for the manufacture of other qualities of 
lace. 

A recent English writer says, — 

* Honiton lace came into fashion in 1842, 
and owes its present position to Queen Vic- 
toria. Commiserating the miserable condi- 
tion of the lace-workers of Devon, she de- 
termined to assist them by bringing their 
manufacture into fashion, and in further- 
ance of this laudable purpose had her wed- 
ding dress made of it. Honiton at once be- 
came the rage, and has continued popular 
and expensive ever since, although pre- 
viously purchasers could hardly be found 
for it.” 

Its manufacture employed in 1851 from 
seven thousand to eight thousand persons 
in a district inciuding Honiton, and extend- 


ing thirty miles along the coast of Devon- 
shire, and twelve miles inland. Some of 
the highly ornamented dress articles of this 
lace were valued at two hundred. guineas 
each. Nottingham at the same time was 
the seat of the bobbinet manufacture, which 
employed one hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand and fifteen persons, three thousand 
two hundred machines, and a capital in the 
various departments of the trade of £2,965, 
945. The annual business returns amount- 
ed to £2, 300,000. 

Limerick lace is made only in Ireland; 
British point lace chiefly in the vicinity of 
London; and tambour lace at Islington, 
Coggleshall in Essex, and Nottingham. 
Chantilly lace is always black; it is exceed- 
ingly fine, and is much used for veils and 
flounces. 

The names of many of the varieties point 
to other countries also as engaged in the 
manufacture. Thus the famous Brussels, 
Mechlin, Valenciennes, and Grammont 
laces are of Belgian production. More and 
finer laces are imported into Great Britain 
from Belgium than from all other countries 
in Europe together. Switzerland also fur- 
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nishes supplies superior in quality to the 


French; but they. pass..in commerce.as 
French. 


Of the Belgian laces named above, one 


variety classed with the Brussels, and 
known as the point 2 Paiguilie, is made en- 
tirely with the needle. The Mechlin laces 
are made at Mechlin, Antwerp, and other 
places. The mesh in these lazes is of hex- 
agonal form, and the pattern is worked in 
the net. Mechlin was formerly the highest 
prized among laces; butthe point de Venise 
antique now ranks above it in value. “It 
is a rare old lace, light and open, raised in 
‘some parts like embossed work, and has an 
air of antiquity that is highly prized. The 
manufacture of it is said to be entirely aban- 
doned, and it is only found now as heir- 
looms in families, except when a stray speci- 
inen finds its way into market, in which 
case there is a great competition for its 
possession. The Point de Venise antique 
is seen more frequently in Italy than in any 
other country, for the high dignitaries of 
the Catholic Church have their official 
robes trimmed with flounces of this costly 
material. It finds its way into England 
chiefly through the medium of travelers, 
who seize upon every opportunity to obtain 
these relics of ancient fashion.” 

Valenciennes laces are made in and arcund 
Ypres, Menin, Courtrai, Bruges, Ghent, and 
Alost. It is remarked of these districts, as 
also of those in France engaged in the man- 
ufacture, that each one has its own peculiar 
style, which serves to identify its produc- 
tion, though no difference may be perceived 
in the process or materials. 

In France the manufacture is more exten- 
sively carried on than elsewhere; and it is 
supposed that more than two hundred thou- 
sand females are there employed in making 
lace by hand. Caen, Bayeux, Chantilly, 
Lille, Arras, Mirecourt, Puy, Baileul, and 
Alengon are ail noted for the manufacture. 
lace called Jomnt d’Alencon is the 
only variety made with pure linen hand- 
spun thread and worked with a needle; the 
value of the thread alone is from five hua- 
dred to six hundred dollars per pound. 
The meshes of this lace are alternately 


blonde lace has a hexagonal mesh. Point 
@ Alengon is prized next to the point de 
Venise antique. It has a dingy appearance, 
and strikes the unsophisticated with the 
idea that it needs washing. Point de gaze’ 
is a variety of lace as fine as a spider’s web 
and as light as thistle down. 

At Bayeux are made the whitest and 
cheapest varieties of Jace, and together with 
Caen more piece goods, as shawls, mantles, 
and so forth, than are made in any other 
part of the world; at Mirecourt, Lille, and 
Arras, the clear foundation and fonds de 
champs, in white thread, and also a lace 
called guipure, resembling the Honiton. 
Silk blonde was first made at Caen, and was 
so named from its original nankeen solor. 
It is now made of the finest white or black 
silk, 

The intricacies of lace weaving render it 
hopeless to attempt to convey a clear idea 
either of the processes, the peculiarities of 
the different fabrics, or of the machines em- 
ployed, by any mere description, Dr. Ure 
remarks, — 

“ Bobbinet may be said to surpass every 
other branch of human industry in the com- 
plex ingenuity of its machinery; one of 
Fisher’s spotting frames being as much be- 
yond the most curious chronometer, in mul- 
tiplicity of mechanical device, as that is be- 
yond a common roasting jack.” 

The oldest kind of lace, such as seen in 
the portraits of the time of Charles I., is 
known as the Brussels point, the net-work of 
which was made by using bone bobbins 
(whence its name of bone lace), and the pat- 
tern worked with the needle. A _ hard, 
stuffed pillow or cushion was employed 
(hence sometimes called pillow lace), covered 
with parchment, and on this the pattern was 
drawn. Pins were stuck into the pillow, ac- 
cording to the pattern, and around these 
the threads were woven or twisted. By the 
introduction of a thicker thread, called 
gimp, the appearance of flowers and orna- 
mental designs was produced, The thread 
was wound upon bobbics, and each pair of 
these was attached together on beginning 
the work, and the thread fastened to one of 
the pins. The sides of the mesh were 


square and octagonal. The Alengoa or 


formed by twisting three times over each 
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other the threads of two pairs of bobbins, 
one pair being held in each hand. The 
threads of the adjacent bovbins were next 
crossed to form the bottom .of the mesh, 
and the work thus went on, each portion of 
the mesh requiring its own routine of thread 
crossings, and being secured by pins as 
soon as completed. From forty-eight to 
sixty bobbins are required for every inch of 
breacth, and only one mesh is made at a 
time. 

Since the introduction of machinery for 
producing the net-work, ornamental pat- 
terns made by hand are sewed to it. In 
this way are produced the most beautiful 
fabrics of Honiton lace. 

Brussels point appliqué is formed by 
sewing sprigs of the real point upon illusion 
or any other kind of plain lace. It is very 
much used for flounces, and costs from six 
to eight pounds per yard, five-eighths wide. 
It is very pure in color, which is owing to a 
white powder with which it is saturated, 
and which it continues to retain, and obvi- 
ates the necessity of washing. 

The first attempts to apply machinery to 
the work were made in 1768 by a stocking 
weaver of Nottingham, and his machine, 
which was called a pin machine, making 
single press point net in imitation of Brus- 
sels ground, is said to be still in use in 


France for making the variety 
known as /u/le. The stocking 
weavers of Noitingham invented 
other machines, the first for bob- 
binet in 1799; and though they 
were all inferior, they made lace 
more cheaply than by the old meth- 
ads, and caused Nottingham to 
zecome the centre of the trade. 
But the first really successful ma. 
chine for bobbinet (which, it may 
be said, is so named from the threads cross- 
ing the warp being supplied from bobbins), 
was that of Heathcoat, invented in 1809, 
and suggested by the machinery employed 
in making fish-nets. The principle of the 
invention was in the use of fixed parallel 
warp threads, round which the bobbin 
threads were worked as the weft of the 
fabric, one set going obliquely across from 
right to left, and the second set obliquely 
across from left to right. Mr. Heathcoat 
was compelled by the opposition his ma- 
chine excited to remove from Nottingham 
to Devonshire, and it was not until the ex- 
piration of his patent in 1823 that the ma- 
chines were introduced in the former place, 
In the machine the warp threads, to the 
number of seven hundred to twelve hun- 
dred in a yard of width, are stretched from 
a roller, which extends the whole length of 
the thread beam, and the weft threads are 
wound each upon a bobbin formed of two 
thin brass disks, riveted together, leaving a 
narrow space between them for the thread. 
Each bobbin holds about one hundred yards 
of thread, and there are as many as twelve 
hundred of them to a machine. The ar- 
rangement and movement of these in the 
machine can be understood only by careful 
inspection and study of the machine itself. 
The pieces of bobbinet measure from twen- 
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LACET POINT, LIMERICK. 


ty to thirty yards each; the width is varia- 
ble. The narrowest strips — even the nar- 
row quillings used for cap borders —are 
made on the same machine, many breadths 
together, which are temporaily united by 
threads that are finally drawn out. 

‘There are special machines called warp 

machines, of great variety, for making the 
sorts of lace known as warp lace; and there 
are others called point net for making this 
quality. 
A Jacquard apparatus is attached to some 
of the machines for working in the thick 
thread of yimp for the ornamental figures. 
Where the thread passes from one figure to 
another, it is clipped off by children, who use 
the scissors for this purpose with great dex- 
terity. 

The patterns at many of the factories are 
worked in by hand. The government 

*school of design established at Nottingham 
has served to educate many skillful design- 
ers, who prepare the patters upon wood or 
stone as for engraving or printing, those 
parts intended to leave a mark being in re- 
lief. The block, being moistened with some 
colored pigment, is repeatedly impressed up- 


on the net, until the pattern is transferred to 
the whole surface designed for it; and the 
figure is then worked with the needle, the 
web being extended horizontally in a frame. 
Before being embroidered the net is care- 
fully examined, and the defective parts are 
skillfuly repaired by a class of workwomen 
called lace menders. It is also singed by 
drawing it rapidly over the flame of gas 
lights. Bleaching and dyeing are final pro- 
cesses, preceding those belonging to calen- 
dering. 

The labor of washing lace is almost an 
art; and only the most skiliful are engaged 
in it. After washing, lace is spread out to 
dry on a cushioned table, and pins of a pe 
culiar sort are run through each hole to 
prevent it from shrinking. When very fine, 
or the pattern intricate, an entire day wil! be 
spent upon one yard of lace. 

By means of the application of machinery 
to lace making, the price of the fabric has 
been wonderfully reduced; so that, as Dr. 
Ure states, a.rack of lace, equal to two hun- 
dred and forty meshes in the length, which 
in the early part of the present century cost 
to manufacture 3s. 6d., now costs not more 
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than one penny; and a twenty-four ‘rack 
piece, five-quarters broad, formerly worth 
£17; is now sold for 7s. 

The imports of lace into the United 


States in the year ending June 30, 1859, 
amounted to nearly $4,200,000, about 
$500,000 more in value thanin the preceding 
year. 
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EW walking dresses from Paris show 

the short skirts covered with ruffles, 
cut into Vandykes at the edges and bound 
or faced with satin or velvet. Above this is 
a very long apron overskirt caught up high 
at the sides with buckles or wide ottoman 
ribbons. The overskirt is not trimmed, but 
simply hemmed. The edges of the bodice 
are cut to match those of the flounces. 

Silk tulle is in great demand this spring. 
It was observed, at a recent grand private 
ball in New York, that more than a third of 
the ladies present wore dresses of tulle over 
silk or satin. Gauzes with stripes of satin 
or brocaded with clusters of flowers are also 
in vogue for dancing dresses for young 
girls. These are shown in shades and 
tones most beautiful, and are trimmed with 
yards of lace and trailing garlands of roses. 
One of the white tulle dresses worn at the 
ball alluded to was draped over a skirt of 
heavy white satin. The drapings were 
caught up here and there with magnificent 
diamond ornaments which glittered brilliant- 
ly amid the airy folds of the trained skirt. 
Diamond bracelets, earrings, and necklace 
were added. 

English girls are wearing patent-leather 
shoes with uppers made of pale yellow kid. 

Bare arms and necks are again displayed 
by the latest cut of French evening bodices. 
Consequ?ntly costly necklaces of diamonds, 
pearls, and other rare gems are in great de- 
mand. One jeweler in Union Square re- 
cently sold ten diamond necklaces of rare 
value, in one afternoon, to various persons, 
each necklace to be a gift to sweetheart or 
wife. 

A young lady writes to know if she “can 


possibly get up a neat and stylish costume 
for ten dollars.” She certainlycan. There 
are plenty of fine winter fabrics to be bought 
for less than sixty ceats a yard, double 
width, and in all the new dark shades. She 
must first purchase a jersey to match exact- 
ly the shade of her goods, which can be 
bought for three dollars and a half in good, 
firm qualities of fine wool stockinette, and 
perfect in fit. Young ladies have long ago 
discovered that the jersey is a very useful as 
well as an ornamental bodice, and that in 
construction of a “ home-made ” toilette it is 
now comparatively an easy matter to pro- 
duce avery creditable and satisfactory cos- 
tume when the ever-formidable question of a 
“ good fit ” bas not to be taken into account 
in its construction. The jersey comes 
ready to put on, and a kilted skirt with scarf 
drapery or apron tunic all that is worn 
with this bodice. Nothing is easier made 
than a kilted skirt, and nothing is more 
easily draped and adjusted than a scarf or 
apron tunic. 

Very pretty and becoming vests and plas- 
trons or pinafores are worn by young ladies 
over toilettes of silk, satin, or lace. These 
are made of velvet, adorned with floral de- 
signs in gppliqué, or in palms, arabesques, 
and intricate Egyptian designs in embroid- 
ery, outlined with Persian beads that glitter 
with wonderful prismatic tints, giving a 
brilliant effect to the whole toilette. Other 
plastrons are made of satin in pale colors, 
aad painted or embroidered in deeper hues. 
These are very lovely over toilettes of 
mulle, India gauze, or tulle. Many of the 
pale-tinted vests are trimmed around the 
edges with frills of painted lace. 
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Skirts of new carriage dresses are made of 
dove-gray ottoman cloth trimmed with ruby, 
dark moss-zreen, or dark royal blue plush. 
The Louis XIV. coat opens over a Suisse or 
beadle vest of the plush, closed up ‘the front 
with old silver buttons. Over these dresses 
are worn Spanish mantles of dove-gray 
tashmere, lined with gray satin, and trimmed 
with dove-gray feather bands, making a 
pretty effect. 

Handsome new fans in oval shape have 
appeared. One is made wholly of downy 
white feathers pure as snow, and in the cen- 


tre of the fan is snugged a large tropical 


bird, whose brilliantly colored feathers in 
scarlet, green, and gold, show most effec- 
tively against the milk-white ones. On the 
heart of another white-feather fan is set a 
bird’s nest of gold wire intricately woven, 
and inside the nest are three tiny pearl eggs. 
The pearl handle at the top is tied with 
long loops and ends of white-satin ribbon. 
A less expensive fan, made of black feath- 
ers with ebony handle, is finished in the 
centre with a large cluster of scarlet-velvet 
japonicas. . 
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PART FIFTH. 


LIBERTY ON SHORE AT MONTEREY.— DINNER AT MR. LARKIN’S. — THE 
EFFECTS OF A BOTTLE OF NATIVE WINE. —THE BOYS HAVE A LITTLE 
FUN HORSE-BACK RIDING. MORE FIRE-CRACKERS. — THE 
TAIN AND THE BEARS.— HE TALKS SPANISH. — ARRIVALS. SAIL HO. 


E did enjoy our dinner, thanks to the kindness of Mr. Larkin, and we 

ate all that was set before us by the surprised cooks, who feared a 
corner in beans and tortillas, so sharp were our appetites. But the wine 
did the business for us, as I have said, and had it not been for that bottle of 
vino we should have been an honor to the ship, and joy to the captain’s 
heart. As I stated before, a person who drank a bottle of native California 
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wine, as made in those days, felt a strong inclination to steal a horse, or 
commit some terrible, depraved deed, and we were no exception to the gen- 
eral rule, for, as soon as we finished the liquor, we had a strong desire to 
return, and conclude our waltzes with the young ladies, but were prudent 
enough to know that the captain had his eye on us, and would be displeased 
if we disobeyed his commands. We did not care so much for his frowns as 
at the idea of being caught, and deprived of liberty for some Sundays to 
come. 

Now some high-toned boys, who had heen accustomed to dining in com- 
fortable mansioxs, eating off of china, and with a servant at their backs to 
help pass the dishes, would have turned up their noses at the idea of feast- 
ing in the kitchen of a Mexican house, and in the company of half-civilized 
Indians, but we were not that kind of boys. We were prepared to take all 
the good things that fell in our way, and not grumble and find fault at the 
manner in which they came, as long as we got hold of them. I have read 
of impulsive, proud-spirited sailors, who refused to associate with cooks, but 
we were never haughty when we could get something good to eat, in the 
kitchens at Monterey, or Santa Barbara. 

I have sat down to many a well-loaded table, where wines, old and costiy, 
flowed like water, and where governors, senators, lords, and rich men were 
present in abundance, in this country, and in Europe, but I don’t believe I 
ever enjoyed a dinner as much as | did that Sunday afternoon at Mr. Lar- 
kin‘s, and I wish that he was still alive to read this tribute to his praise, and 

‘the rude skill of his cooks. We had just arrived, after a long passage, 
lived on salt junk and hard-tack, and now that we were ashore our relish for 
fresh food was something to be remembered, even to this day. 

After we had concluded our modest repast, we thanked Mr. Larkin, and 
went off in quest of further adventures, for the wine had made us impatient 
for more fun. The first persons we met were rancheros, mounted on splen- 
did horses, who had come to town to see the sights, dance fandangos, and 
end by getting drunk, and having quiet little fights among themselves, in 
which they used knives, and their heavy spurs, with commendable dexteri- 
ty, often slashing each other’s heads and faces in a very picturesque man- 
ner. One of the rancheros, the most villainous-looking of the party, offer- 
ed, in ahospitable manner, to let us ride his horse, and Lewey accepted 
this act of kindness in the same free and frank manner in which it was prof- 
fered. The boy mounted, after being cautioned about using the cruel curb, 
a bit so powerful that a horse’s jaw could he broken even by a gentle pull, 
if desirable. 

The French lad was elated. He was not much of a rider, like many of 
his sailor countrymen, but any one could ride a California broncho in those 
days, for the pace was a gentle lope, and the saddles were deep and heavy, 
and the stirrups huge blocks of wood, with holes for the feet, and there was 
an iron pummel, over which the reata was coiled, a rope made of horses’ 
hair, or rawhide well plaited, and nearly as strong as steel wire of half the 
size. 

“ Me off,” shouted Lewey, as he crawled into the saddle, and settled his 
feet and person firmly, and there was a smile of satisfaction on his good- 
looking face. 

“ Vamous,” shouted the ranchero, and he struck the noble horse on his 
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flank, and away he went, and Lewey’s hat fell off at the first rush, and the 
animal dashed down toward the plaza at a rapid gait, to the intense delight 
of the Jittle naked children, who were around, with stomachs distended and 
bloated like balloons. Both sexes fared alike in regard to clothing, for all 
were destitute of even a long head of hair to cover their bodies, mothers 
finding it much easier to pursue certain investigations when the hair was 
sawed off by the aid of dull case-knives, or blunt razors. . 

“ That cursed heretic will kill somebody if he is not careful,” a Mexican 
growled, and I feared that he would, but then I knew Lewey was a very 
considerate boy, and always had his wits about him, and, when I saw an old 
woman almost under his horse’s feet, and yet, wonderful to relate, escape 
unhurt, only losing her slippers, and a coarse mantilla, | was aware that 
confidence in my chum was not misplaced, and I felt more proud of him 
than ever, and his wonderful accomplishments. 

On he dashed, then turned his horse suddenly, and swayed in the saddle, 
but clung to the pommel, and was saved from falling. He came toward us 
at full speed, and without the slightest regard for those in the street, like the 
careless, good-natured boy that he was, and the Mexicans, just as though 
there could be danger where Lewey had the management of affairs, began 
to take shelter in the nearest open houses, and to shut the doors, and then 
look out of the windows, the only safe places, they seemed to think. 

“ Mira, mira,” shouted an old Mexican. “Adios, yo vamous muy vivo,” 
which meant, if I know anything of Spanish, that we were to look at the 
sailor, that God would have to watch over us, and he meant to take the first 
chance and get out of the way. I don’t pretend to be a Spanish scholar, 
but I am under the impression that it is what the man meant, as far as 1 can 
recollect at this late day. At any rate he dodged behind the nearest adobe- 
house corner, and looked out from his safe retreat for the final catastrophe, 
which he was sure would come. 

But how the people misjudged the lad. He did not pretend to guide the 
horse, because he did not know that it was necessary to press the rein on 
the neck, instead of tugging at the bits, and, although several scurvy-look- 
ing curs rushed at the animal, and barked, Lewey paid no attention to those 
which he did not ride over, but came in all of a glow, and the horse only 
stopped because his owner made a sign, which was well understood, thus 
Lewey’s shipmates were saved being mangled through the sagacity of the 
spirited brute. 

“ Dat bery good,” said the boy as he dismounted. “I ’d like to ride all 
day same as dat,” but, as the Mexican feared that the census of Monterey 
would showa decided decrease in the next returns, if Lewey was allowed 
to continue his equestrian exercise, further indulgence was prohibited, but 
the ranchero intimated that I could have a chance if I wanted to, and I 
was very willing, for it appeared to me as though Lewey was inclined to 
assume an air of superiority after he had charged through the streets of the 
town, and nearly maimed a dozen old women, and several big-bellied chil- 
dren, not counting the dogs killed and badly wounded. 

Just as I was climbing into the saddle, Tom said, — 

“ Hurry up, old fellow. Here comes Peter, hat and all, on the dead run.” 

I looked up the street, and saw our respected captain bearing down upon 
us, and waving his arms in a frantic manner, as though brushing aside a 
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number of vivacious hornets. We thought he was encouraging us to have 
a little more equestrian exercise in the crowded streets, and that he was 
glad his boys were having so much enjoyment on shore, but, for fear we 
might be mistaken, Tom and Lewey thought it expedient that I should not 
stand upon the order of my riding, but ride at once, and listen to his words 
of praise afterward, when he should interview us, and tell in plaia language 
what he really a of our doings on shore. 

“ Away you go,” said Tom. “ Peter is yelling himself hoarse, he is so 
pleased with us,” and away I did go, and, as I went off on a lope, I glanced 
over my shoulder, and saw the rest of my messmates dodging around adobe 
buildings. The old man had stopped, removed his beaver hat, and was 
wiping his heated brow with an intensely red silk handkerchief, and looking 
after me and the horse, with admiration and respect beaming from his blue 
eyes. But I did not quite understand why he should shake his fist at me, 
unless it was the custom of the country, and the usual method of showing 
great appreciation of certain acts, very difficult to perform by ordinary peo- 
ple. 

As I did not dare to go through the town after Lewey’s exploits, I rode 
along the fine beach, as the tide was low, and the sand smooth. I knew 
that I could not run over any one there. The horse liked it, and I liked it, 
and we kept on until I came to an old wreck, blown ashore during some 
northeaster, and there I turned, and walked the animal slowly back to the 
town, and by this time the captain had disappeared; gone back to Mr. Lar- 
kin’s quite probably, to boast of the goodness of his boys, while Lewey, 
Tom, and Davy came out of their hiding-place, and rejoined me, full of con- 
gratulations. 

I relinquished the horse to the care of the ranchero, and was walking off, 
after profuse thanks, when the fellow halted us, and held out his hand, with 
an angry expression of countenance, and said, — 

“ Dos pesos,” which meant that he did not let us have his horse for noth- 
ing, and wanted two dollars. 

“ No entender,” we replied, intimating to him that we did not understand 
his Mexican lingo, and continued to move off, for we did not like his looks 
and gestures. 

“ Dos pesos,” shrieked the fellow, as he danced after us, walking on the 
tip of his toes, his spurs being so large that he could not put his heels to 
the ground. 

“No entender,” was our response, and this only increased the greaser’s 
rage, for he stooped down, and, by a quick motion of his hand, unbuckled 
his huge spurs, and came toward us as though he meant business, and no 
doubt he did. 

“ Que quiere usted?” I asked, although I knew he wanted two dollars, a 
disagreeable surprise to us, for we thought we were having a little fun with- 
out expense. 

“Caramba, dar mio dos pasos,” yelled the Mexican, and rushed at us 
with his spurs waving in the air, and showing every disposition to strike me 
with the ugly-looking instruments of torture. 

There was no one near to protect three innocent little boys from the fierce 
brute’s violence. We should have been glad had Captain Peterson hove in 
sight just at that time, but he was probably relating numerous instances of 
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his boys’ gentleness and goodness, and did not suspect that we were in 
trouble. 

“He ’s an ingrat,” muttered the French boy, meaning that the gue 
was ungrateful, and we thought so-also, although we did not express it in 
such choice words. 

“ Caramba,” howled the Mexican, “ Jadrones, marranos, gringos, 
dors,” meaning that we were thieves, cursed hogs, greenhorns, and a bad 
lot altogether. 

“ Usted muy jocoso,” I replied, meaning that the greaser was funny, and, 
* instead of taking it as 2 compliment, the fellow made a lunge at me with his 

spurs, and I narrowly escaped a dangerous wound on the head. 

“ Prenez garde,” said Lewey in French, meaning for me to be careful, and 
then he suddenly stooped, picked up a stone, and launched it full at the 
head of the Mexican. It struck him just over his nose, right between the 
eyes, and he went down as if shot through the heart, and laid on the ground 
bleeding like a stuck pig, quite senseless. 

“Vamous,” I cried, and left the man where he fell, and some persons 
must have lifted him up, and carried him home, for we saw no more of him 
that afternoon. 

We were wandering along, after that little episode, and wondering what 
we should do next, when a big Indian, half drunk, swaggered toward us, 
and, in an impudent manner, demanded some tobacco. To my surprise 

. Lewey said. that he would supply the fellow’s wants, and, to our great joy, 
pulled out one of his cherished fire-crackers, and handed it to the native, 
who put it in his mouth, thinking that it was some kind of cigarette, of re- 
cent Yankee pattern. He then made a motion to give hima light. Lewey 
struck a match, and touched the slender thread that led to the powder pom: 
tion of the cracker. 

The Indian sucked away with drunken complacency, but when the a 
fizzed he appeared a little surprised, and was stil] more astonished when the 
explosion occurred. He uttered a howl that made the Mexican army trem- 
ble with fear, under the impression that the Indians had revolted, and were 
about to begin a work of extermination. The beggar of tobacco gave a 
mighty bound, ran yelling down the street, and joined his friends, and 
we began to think that we should have rather a dull afternoon on shore un- 
less something turned up to amuse us, and while thus ruminating we saw a 
cock-fight going on, with the principal men in town surrounding the ring, 
and betting their pesos and reals with all who would cover their stakes, va- 
quaro or Indian, merchant or sailor, it made no difference as long as there 
was a chance to win money. 

We stood and watched the sport for some time, but did not find it very 
lively, and were thinking of going away, when two large and fierce cocks 
were introduced, and all the interest of the hour seemed centred in them. 
We learned from the murmurs thet passed from one to another that these 
-were the boss fighters of Monterey, and that large sums of money were 
wagered on their respective qualities. Their heels were armed with steel 
gaffs, sharp as needles, and there was blood in their eyes as they were 
pficed opposite to each other in the ring by the attendants. 

Bets were made freely on the black or brown bird; but just as every one 
had staked his last dollar, and the cocks were squaring off at each other, 
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some person threw half a bunch of fire-crackers in the ring, and the birds, 
with shrill cackles of astonishment, flew to the roofs of neignboring adobe 
houses, and there crowed defiance at each other, and the swearing crowd. 
I believe that all bets were declared off by the umpire, but we did not stop 
towait for his decision, as evcry one was asking, in the most bewildered 
manner, the natural question, — 

“Qué este?” or “ What is it?” and I did not blame the Mexicans for 
feeling astonished, for the crackers sounded like a fusillade of musketry, and 
men thought that another revolution had surely broken out, for the purpose 
of getting possession of the few hundred dollars at the governor's house, or * 
among the merchants, quite an inducement for some enterprising leader of 
the people to lift up his voice for the people. 

We skipped away from the crowd, unnoticed and unmolested, as all 
the Mexicans were talking at the same time, and trying to account for the 
phenomenon that had deprived them of a chance to make or lose a few dol- 
lars. The priests debated if they had not better preach a sermon on the 
event, and so get up a revival. 

As we wandered around, we saw, near the edge of the plaza, two country 
carts, rude and strong vehicles, with wheels made from the solid trunk of 
some hard-wood tree, with round holes in the centre, toadmit the axles. On 
these carts were extended two large bears, of a dirty gray color, and each 
animal must have weighed at least five hundred pounds. They had been 
lassooed the day before, near the Carmel Mission, by a band of expert 
horsemen, and brought to town to afford amusement to several wild bulls, 
and the people generally. 

Here was something that was worth studying. We were all fond of nat- 
ural history, and even Simple Davy was stirred up enough to say, — 

“ By gosh, them is busters, a'n’t they? Darned if I ever seed anything 
like ‘em in old Vermont, in all my days.” 

The hunters had made “spread eagles ” of the bears, by extending their 
enormous paws and legs, and bound them to the frame of the cart with 
strong lashings of rawhide, while the heads of the savage animals were se- 
cured in such a manner that they could not move, or use their powerful jaws 
on their enemies, as we almost hoped they would, for the cruel strips of 
hide had cut into the flesh of the bears, and blood was flowing from. their 
wounds quite freely. The pain must have been intense, to judge by the 
moans and groans of the animals. 

After we were assured that the bears could not escape, and tear us, like 
the Bible fable, we punched the bodies with our hands, and felt of the fur, 
and even patted them on their heads. Lewey wanted to try the effect of a 
fire-cracker on them, but gave up the idea when he saw that they were suf- 
fering, and could not retaliate in any way, except by low growls, and flash- 
ing eyes. 

“ By gracious, here comes Peter, with a senorita on his arm, and a cap 
on his head,” cried Tom, and, sure enough, we saw the captain sailing down 
the street, shaping his course for the bears, and playing the agreeable to a 
mighty pretty little girl, a relative or daughter of Don Pio Pico, a gentleman 
who was for some time governor of California, and who gave our forc®s 
considerable trouble during the Mexican war. He was one of the most 
able and valiant of all the old residents, and very much of a gentleman, as 
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he had some regard for his word, when it was pledged, while Castro cared 
neither for his pledges nor his honor. 

We felt a little envious of the captain. He had prevented our dancing 
with the half-breed girls, on the ground that they were the “scum,” as he 
called them, and yet here he was making himself agreeable to a little beau- 
ty, and we could not rebuke him. In our eyes a girl was a girl, and a real 
girl was just as good as any other girl, and there was no more to be said on 
the subject. Argument was finished on that point, and laid away, until we 
grew up, and knew better. 

The captain was escorting Miss Pio to see the captives, and, for the time, 
he had forgotten the young lady at home, and his accordion, and all the 
hardships of a sailor’s life. It was well understood that the captain of a 
merchant ship was a great person in California, in the year 1843, and could 
have taken his pick from some very nice ladies, provided he had any Prot- 
estant religion to repudiate, and become a Catholic in good standing. Most 
of those who married on the coast did not have enough piety to hurt, and 
so could change from side to side in an expeditious manner, and feel none 
the worse for it. But the captain was an exception, and remained true to 
his first love, and passed all along the coast as the bachelor captain, who 
did not want a wife. ; 

We stepped one side when the captain and young lady approached, as in 
duty bound, but the doncellita did not as much as cast a look of interest at 
our young and innocent faces, yet, at the slightest sign, we would have fall- 
en down and worshiped her as a goddess, and kissed the ground on which 
she walked, for she had beautiful black eyes and hair, and a complexion 
that was clear, and flushed with health and pure blood. For the time being 
the master had laid aside his beloved beaver hat, and shipped a cap, as be- 
ing more convenient, and not liable to attract the attention of rude men-of 
war’s men, who were on shore in large numbers. 

Lewey whispered that it would be a good idea to kill the captain, seize the 
lady, put her on horséback, and escape with her into the back country, but 
gave up the idea when he reflected that there was no horse near, that he 
could not ride very well, and the old man would not stand still and be killed, 
and we did not know anything about the region two miles from Monterey. 
Then the French lad wanted to know what I thought of the pirate dodge, 
and said he would play cards to see who should possess the girl, but when 
’ [ hinted to him that there was a man-of-war in port he gave up all hope, and 
meditated a more fiendish outrage. . 

The captain was all smiles and bows, and the lady appeared to be much 
interested in the specimens of natural history before her, but, like other 
men, the old man wanted to be still more attentive, so commenced trying to 
talk Spanish, the very thing he should have avoided on that occasion, had 
he been wise. 

“ Este,” and here he stuck, as he pointed at the brutes, and we waited in 
silence for the-next sentence, a regular lecture on the habits and customs of 
bears. 

“ Si,” said the lady, encouraging him with a word, and waiting for more 
pretty talk. 

The captain looked a little puzzled, and then turned to Lewey. 

“ Here, you boy,” he asked, “ vhat is bear in Spanish ?” 
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“ Borrico,” answered that bad boy, giving the name of the first animal he 
could think of, and that was a mule. 

“ Este borrico,” said the captain, but the young lady laughed, and sae 
to the old man a little tighter than necessary, and I thought that Lewey 
would burst, he tried so hard to keep from grinning. 

The captain looked a little suspicious, and just then Lewey recovered 
enough to say, in a rapid and distinct manner, so that I could understand 
him, and the young lady at the same time, — 

“ La mujer del capitano le gusta la vista del este oso.” 

Or in English, “ The captain’s wife would very much like to see this 
bear,” thus intimating that the old man had one wife somewhere, while he 
was passing himself off as a single man among the pretty girls of Monterey. 

Miss Pio slipped her hand from the captain’s arm, looked somewhat sur- 
prised, and a little suspicious, while the master, who did not comprehend 
what was said, although he afterward acquired a good knowledge of Span- 


ish, glanced first at Lewey’s face and then at my own, as I answered quite 
earnestly, — 

“ Si, mucho.” 

“Vot de deuse you boys talking about?” asked the captain, but, before 
we could frame a response, there was a shout in the plaza, and a dozen 
voices took up the cry of, — 

“ El toro! el toro!” and sure enough we saw a wild, black bull charging 
down the square, and half a dozen vaqueros galloping after him, and swing- 
ing their reatas, and yelling like fiends, while one, more venturesome than 
the rest, dashed forward, caught the bull by his long tail, and almost cast 
him end for end. Then’another horseman launched his lassoo, and it fell 
over the horns of the bullock, and the next instant the latter was rolling in 
the dust and mud. Every one was so much occupied in watching the scene 
that the bears were forgotten for the time being. 

But Lewey and the rest of us boys were quite as much attracted by the 
bears as the bull. We pitied the sufferings of the one we were near, for he 
groaned and sighed, and the straps cut his flesh, clear into the muscles. 
Lewey looked at me, and then at Tom, and made motions to the knife 
which he wore attached to his neck. 

We understood him at once, and nodded. He glanced at the old n man 
and the pretty girl, Neither was looking at us. No one was, except a 
drunken Indian, who wanted to go to sleep on the street, and did not know - 
whether it would be safe, as he might lose some of his clothing, the piece of 
cloth around his loins, or his head of hair. 

. “ Now,” motioned Lewey, and three sharp knives made short work of the © 
lashings on the fore paws and head of the beast. The grateful animal 
raised itself partly up, but could not get off the cart, as its hind feet were 
fastened so securely. Then, in the joy of its partial deliverance, it uttered 
a roar that made us quake with fear and consternation. 

_“ Santa Marie,” cried Senorita Pio, “el oso libre,” and she made a plunge 
that nearly took the captain off his feet, in her efforts to escape. 

“ Blank dem boys,” roared the captain, but he did not stop to say more 
just at that time, as he caught the lady up in his strong arms, as though she 
was but a child, as indeed she was,as far as years were concerned, and 
made all haste to gain the shelter of the nearest house, while we thought it 
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best to escape as soon as possible from the vicinity, fearing we might be 
suspected of doing something wrong, as the innocent are sometimes ac- 
cused, and most unjustly. 

Somehow the town did not seem to have many attractions for us after 
that incident with the bears, so we wandered down to the custom house, 
and heard the loud shouts of the Mexicans with perfect indifference, as we 
knew that we were safe at all events. We passed Old Cook’s pulperia, 
and saw Jones and English Jack fast anchored inside and discussing 
the relative merits of a stick or knife in defending one’s self against 
a Mexican attack.. There seemed to be a difference of opinion re- 
garding the utility of either weapon, and while one favored a stick, the other 
fancied a knife, and we left them to settle the matter, refusing to drink a 
glass of auguardiente, as we feared that it would cause us to get into troub- 
le, and so injure our reputation in the town. We wanted to stand well with 
the people, in the hope of furthering the voyage, and thus benefiting the 
owners, and ourselves at the same time. 

It wanted two hours of sundown, and we did not know what to do until 
that time, as we desired not to lose a minute of our liberty. We saw some 
Indians pass us, coming from the Point of Pines, with strings of pearl shells 
which they had pried off the rocks, for they were very plentiful in those 
days, but I suppose there are none now, there was such a demand for them 
a few years ago. The Indians used to put the shells on a fire, and cook the 
tough, indigestible substance that was found inside. These shells adhered 
to the rocks as though riveted there by nails of steel, and cost some efforts 
to get them off. 

We thought that we could have time to go and gather some of the shells, 
and hoped that the captain would like them to adorn his cabin, and take 
home to his friends. We were then disposed to be very friendly with the 
old man, and to encourage him when necessary. Beside, we feared that he 
would suspect us of the bear episode, and so blame us, until we had made 
our explanation, and proved how humane we were. 

We started at once, although Simple Davy did not like the notion, but we 
took him along, for fear he would get into mischief in case we left him 
alone. We passed the broad ravine, climbed the bank, and entered the fort, 
defended by one solider, who was standing guard, and smoking cigarettes, 
all of his companions having gone up town to see the fun, and kill the Indi- 
ans, if necessary, to prevent a rising. 

The defender of the honor of California put down his musket, old and 
rusty, and held out his hand fora piece of tobacco. As we supplied his 
wants he was quite pleasant, and let us look over the fort at our leisure 
and to examine the superb brass guns, of real Spanish make, but when we 
proposed to load one, and fire it point-blank at the Dale, the Mexican re- 
fused to comply with our terms, because he said there was only about a 
pound of powder in the magazine, and that must be kept on hand in case of 
an emergency, such as a sudden revolution, or something of the kind. 
There had not been one, the soldier said, for three months or more, but 
there was no telling how soon fighting might break out, and, if it should 
happen along, the army would do its duty, or perish to a man, although he 
did not know which side he should be on, for or against the government. 
It would depend on circumstances, which we supposed meant money, as the 
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one who owned the largest funds had the most circumstances in his favor, as 
a general thing. But we thought the Mexican very brave, and told him so. 
He seemed to like the compliment, and asked us to give him some more to- 
bacco, which we did, and then left the fort, and went to the rocks on the 
Point of Pines. Here we found a large number of pearl oysters, and we 
hacked them off with our knives, and had hard work to do so. At last we 
came across one monstrous big shell, that we were anxious to secure, but it 
adhered so close to the rocks that our knives made but little impression on 
it, although we did start the upper edge, and could just get our fingers in 
trying to pry it off. Our strength was not sufficient, and at last we called 
upon Davy to lend us a helping hand, but we had to scold him before he 
would arouse himself to act with us, and we did not think it very kind on 
his part after all we had done to amuse him during the day. 

“You take holte here,” Lewey said to Davy, “and den off it go quick. 
Now den, ve pry vid de knives, and you pull.” 

Davy exerted all of his strength, and just then my knife slipped out, and 
Lewey’s followed suit, and the shell closed up, and the ordinary seaman’s 
fingers were caught, and held as if in a trap, and, in spite of his exertions, 
he could not free himse‘f from the firm grip of the shell. 

“IT say,” cried Davy, “this hurts. Let me out of it.” 

“Oh, pull the shell off,” we all exclaimed, and went in search of some 
others that we saw, and which we thought we could get without much 
trouble, and entirely disregarded the sailor’s cries for help. 

We were quite successful in our explorations, and secured twenty very 
nice shells, which we strung on a vine, and were heading toward the land- 
ing when we suddenly remembered Davy, and went to look for him, as he 
had been silent for along time. We found that the tide had come in while 
we were busy, and the water was up to his knees, but he had got mad, and 
would not shout, not even if he was “drownded,” as he forcibly expressed 
it. 

We kicked off our shoes in a hurry, rolled up our trousers, and jumped 
into the water, hacked away at the large shell, and, after a while, succeeded 
in releasing Davy from his imprisonment, but his fingers were bruised and 
bleeding, so strong had been the pressure upon them. 

“ Think yer mighty smart, don’t yer?” Davy asked, as he rubbed his fin- 
gers, and looked at them a little sorrowfully, yet the good-natured fellow 
did not exhibit a sign of anger for the cruel trick which we had played on 
him. 

“Vhy you no sing out, you fou?” demanded Lewey, in his usual impul- 
sive way. 

“Sing out?” asked Davy; “did n’t I sing out as loud as J could, and yer 
never minded me. Think yer funny and smarties, don’t yer?” 

No, we did n’t think anything of the kind, for we had not intended to in- 
jure the best-natured man on board the ship. It was only forgetfulness on 
our part. 

“If I had been left till the water covered my head, I would n’t have 
squawked agin,” Davy said, with firmness. “ But I should have seen all you 
boys hung at the yard-arm for murder, that ’s what I should.” 

How the thing was to be accomplished he did not explain, and we were 
so sorrowful for the wrong we had inflicted on the poor fellow that we 
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promised him a glass of auguardiente, or wine, at our expense, if he would 
keep quiet, and say no more about it, and he consented to make no com- 
plaint. 

As the sun was getting low, we shouldered our shells, and made the best 
" of our way to the landing-place,as we saw the quarter-boat and pinnace com- 
ing on shore for the liberty men, 

The quarter-boat was left under our charge, to pull the old man and Mr. 
Mellus on board, when they got ready to go, and then the members of the 
larboard watch came rolling down to the beach, in company with some of 
_ the Dale’s crew, and there was the customary embracing, and vows of eter- 

nal friendship, and the usual rows, one or two fights, and Mr. Goodhue, the 
third mate, was called some hard names, but he did not retort, as he knew 
that it would do no good. As English Jack stepped into the boat he de- 
livered a long benediction on California, and Monterey in particular, and the 
last words that I heard, just before he tumbled into the bottom of the pin- 
nace, were, — 

“It’s a bloody hole, and no place for a sailor. The rum is the only 
good thing in the country.” 

Then the boat pushed off, and was rowed to the ship, and the men _par- 

buckled over the side, had their suppers, a few quarrels, one or two fights, 
and all was quiet as the mate could expect by seven o’clock, and at that 
hour the old man hove in sight, and he looked very thoughtful as he told us 

to get the boat ready, and, when we had launched it, so that it floated at the 
bows, but was aground astern, thus enabling the captain to step into the 
stern-sheets without wetting his feet, we gave the customary shove, tumbled 
in, and bent to our oars. 

For a moment there was an ominous silence, like the calm before > 

gale. Then the storm began, just as we feared it would. 
_ Dis is de last day dat you boys has liberty on shore Sunday while you 
is on dis coast,” he said. 

We pulled on in silence. We felt as though some terrible calamity was 
near at hand, like an earthquake, or a typhoon, or a volcanic eruption. The 
captain continued, — 

“You goes on shore, and I tells you to act like young gentlemen, and 
vhat does I see?” 

As we did not know what he had really seen we held our tongues, but we 
breathed hard, and Davy muttered something about shells, and sore fingers. 

“TI tells all de peoples vot nice bos I has, and dey believes me,” the 
captain continued. 

We wanted to thank him for the compliment, but he did notseem to ex- 
pect us to reply, so remained silent. Modest merit is always shy, and we 
had much merit, but were not so shy as we might have been. 

“ Now vot does de peoples say?” asked the captain, after a breathing 
spell. 

We remained silent, but we hoped they appreciated us, and our efforts to 
amuse them, and to have their fete day go off with becoming success. 

“ Dey say dat you is de wust boys dat ever vas on shore in Monterey,” 
the captain said, and he seemed to imagine that there was some truth in the 
assertion. We did not think that the people of Monterey possessed much 
judgment in their estimate of distinguished visitors. 
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“You puts dem blanked crackers under de haunches of de Indian,” the 
old man continued. 

“Ve vanted to see him jump, sir,” Lewey said, in very humble tones. 

“Vell, he did jump, and de peoples dinks dat a revolution burst out,” the 
captain remarked, with ill-suppressed wrath. 

“1 should like to see a revolution, sir,” I said. “ Hope they will have 
one before long.” 

“Den you dances vid de scum of de town, and no good boys vould do 

dat,” the old man went on, not noticing my candid remark. 

_ We had our doubts on that point, but did not think it prudent to argue 
the subject with our superior. It is not good policy to discuss matters of a 
public nature with the master of a ship, unless you are on shore, and free 
from his authority. - Then if he gets mad you can laugh at him. 

“Ve thought dey vas de belles of de town,” Lewey ventured to suggest, 
in a mild, humble tone, alluding to the dark-eyed girls. 

“ Belles of de devil,” roared the captain. “ Dey vas no good for boys to 

‘dance vid. Don’t let me see you do dat agin.” 

We promised that he should not, if we could avoid it, and meant it. 

“ Den you rides horsebaek, and runs over all de old vimmen in de town, 
‘and you kills some dogs, and de peoples talks to me about it,” Captain Pe- 
terson continued. 

We wonderetl if the Mexicans had also praised our horsemanship. As 
for the dogs, we knew they could be spared. There were enough of them in 
the town. 

“Den you breaks up a cock-fight vid some blasted fire-crackers, and all 
de fust peoples in de town is mad.” 

_ “We wanted to discourage such immoral practices on the sabbath,” I 
ventured to hint, thinking the point a good one, but it did not carry any 

weight, and I wondered if the captain had bet on the wrong bird, and lost 

money. 

“Den you tells me dat ‘ borrico’ is de name of bear in Spanish,” the cap- 
tain said, and that appeared to make him more angry than anything else; 
“and dat young lady laugh.” 

“ She vas von beautiful fille,” Lewey cried. “I sees no von like her in 
dis place.” 

“ Den some von cuts de lashing of de bear. Vich von does dat?” thun- 
dered the old man. 

We were discreetly silent. At length Lewey attempted an explanation. 

*I sees an Indian vid a knife in his hand. He vas drunk, and he might 

hab done all dat. Ve goeson shore to hab some fun, and it has been von 

very dull day for us.” 

“Yes,” 1 remarked, before the captain could regain his breath, “if our 
liberty days on shore don’t amount to more than this one, we should prefer 
to remain on board, and study navigation,” a favorite hobby of the captain’s, 
and one which he endeavored to impress upon our minds at all times, for 
he wanted to make us skillful navigators, and really took much trouble to 
lend us books, and a quadrant to experiment with. We made some prog- 
ress, but did not have time to do more than take the sun at noon, and work 
dead-reckonings when we were forced to. 


“You goes on shore no more on liberty until you learns to behave your- 
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selves,” was the last word the captain said on the subject. “In vid your 
bow oar. Vay enough. Hook on de boat, and hoist it up,” and the old 
man seized the man-ropes, and went on deck. He must have forgotten his 
threats, for we heard no more about restricting our liberty, except when we 
were ready to enjoy it, and then we were merely cautioned to be good, and 
we were, as a matter of course. 

The next day, in spite of aching heads, and sore bodies, we were roused 
out at four o’clock in the morning, and set at work removing goods from 
the custom house, and returning them to the ship. All the heavy boxes 
had to be rolied down the steep bank, and over the rocks, then loaded into 
the launch, and hoisted on board. It was cruel work, and the men grum- 
bled, but it had to be done, and, when the quarter-boat was not engaged in 
carrying off traders to the ship, we had to tow the launch back and forth, 
and help load it. 

Once in a while a lot of hides would come along for us, and we soon 
learned how to handle them, and carry them on our heads, through the surf, 
so that they would not get wet, but we were not cheerful under the thought 
that every hide we gathered was for the Barnstable, instead of the Admit- 
tance. 

One day in the latter part of March some one cried out, “ Sail ho,” and 
round the Point of Pines appeared a nice-looking ship, with the American 
flag at the peak, and we wondered who she could be, but Mr. Mellus came 
on deck from the store-room, and said that it was our consort, the Barnsta- 
ble, and he-was right. She ran in close to us, clewed up her topsails, drop- 
ped anchor, and then her men went aloft, and furled all her topsails at once, 
laid down and stowed the courses, and in a short time the ship was in tip- 
top condition. The yards were squared by lifts and braces, and a boat was 
lowered, manned by four boys, and the master, Captain Hatch, came on 
board of us, and remained to dinner. He sent the boat back to his ship, 
much to our regret, for we wanted to interview those boys, and see if there 
was any fun in them, and on the coast of California. 

But on the same evening Mr. Prentice paid a visit to the mate of the 
Barnstable, and we pulled him on board, and then went down into the 
steerage, and saw the boys, but there were only four of them, and they did 
not stem to have much animation, so we slipped forward into the forecastle, 
and found a very nice crew, all good seamen, but most of them Englishmen, 
and some had served in first-class frigates and line-of-battle ships. 

They did not give us a good account of California. They had left San 
Francisco the morning before, where they had been gathering hides, and 
were now bound to the leeward ports, to discharge what they had collected 
at San Diego. They had been on the coast most eighteen months, and want- 
ed to get home as soon as possible, and they hailed the arrival of the Ad- 
mittance with great delight, as she would help them in the arduous under- 
taking of doing most of their dirty work. All united in pronouncing the 
country the most God-forsaken hole that was ever known to man, and not 
one of the men would live there, they said, for all the hides and tallow that 
were gathered on the coast in a year’s time. Monterey, they stated, was a 
paradise as compared to the other parts,and San Francisco the meanest 
place that the sun ever shone upon, for the people were bloody greasers, 
and not worth a white man’s notice, or a Christian’s regard. They also de- 
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clared that we would catch it before the voyage was ended, and were other- 
wise cheered and encouraged. 

’ Then they boasted of their vessel, and the good time the ship’s crew had, 
and intimated that the Barnstable could sail round and round the Admit- 
tance, and we did not know but that she might, as both of the vessels were 
constructed at Duxbury, Mass., and by the same builders, but later, after 
the crew had seen our ship under way, the boasting suddenly ceased, and all 
bets were declared off, for the only thing in which the Barnstable was supe- 
rior to us wasin her bulwarks, which were very high, her rigging, and new 
sails, while ours were old and rotten, and had to be handled with tender 
care. 

To all of the boasts we remained discreetly silent, even Lewey refusing 
to brag a little for the honor of his craft, and, after the men had blanked 
California to their heart’s content, a brawny old fellow, bearded like a Turk, 
was called on for a song, and, instead of pitching on the sea for a theme, 
actually sang of the delights of a soldier’s life. 1 wish that I could remem- 
ber all the ballad, but I can think of but one verse, and that ran like this: — 


“ Their horses were capering and prancing, 
Their accoutrements shone like a star. 

. From the plains, as they were rapidly advancing, 
She saw young Edwin, her gallant hussar.” 


Then the song went on to say that the young lady, noble, rich, and with 
a title to her name, had fallen in love with the good-looking soldier, sent for 
him, and made him an offer of her hand and heart, and all her fortune, to 
make the thing more perfect and romantic. As Edwin did not appear to be 
a fool, he accepted, left the army, and lived on the lady’s estate, quite hap- 
py in the thought that he had done his duty to queen, and to love. 
- This song was received with rapturous applause, but I thought I could 
detect a shade of disappointment that the soldier had not been a bold tar, 
who had roamed the ocean blue, and seen many countries. But the sailors 
were generous, and did not repine at the good fortune of the hussar, who- 
ever he was. 
' Then an old man-of-war’s man, who always boasted that he was a boy 
6n board the line-of-battle ship, Bellerophon, that carried Boney to the 
Island of St. Helena, and was fond of telling just how the great man looked, 
what he said, and how he would pinch the ears of the lads who came near 
him, piped his tunes to a different lay, and sang a love song, the whole of 
which I have forgotten, except one verse : — 


‘“ My dark-haired girl, whose ringlets I ’ve caressed, 
With form erect, and lips I ’ve pressed 
Oh, no, IF would not for the crown of an earl, 
Forego the love that I cherish for my dark-haired girl.” 


» This was the favorite of the evening. I did not dare to hint that earls 
never wore crowns, but coronets, when they desired to make guys of them- 
sélves in the house of lords, and elsewhere. I should have been frowned 


down. 
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‘A grisly old fellow, whose voice was husky and cracked, then removed 
a huge quid of tobacco from his mouth, and intimated that he wanted to 
take his turn at the bellows, and, as soon as silence could be obtained, 
howled out a ballad called‘ The Roving Sailor.” I can only remember a 
few lines, and those were, — 


“ Says I, ‘My dear, be of good cheer, 
I will not leave you, do not fear.’ 

Straightway to bed she did repair, 
To dream of her ruving sailor.” 


Shrieks of appiause greeted the last song, which was the most funny, it 
seemed to me, of the evening, and the old fellow received all the praise be- 
stowed upon him in a modest, but complacent manner, as though he de- 
served it for his excellent vocalism. 

There were no vulgar songs that evening, so the boys were not ommend 
and I was sorry when the third mate of the Barnstable came forward, and 
shouted down the forecastle, — 

“ Away Admittance,” and we went on deck, but not until I had received 
from the man-of-war’s man a promise to tell me, at some future time, all 
about Boney, how he looked and conducted on board of the ship that car- 
ried him to his last barren home, where he died a chained eagle, that all the 
crowned wooden heads of Europe feared, and at whose name, even at this 
late day, some Frenchmen shed tears. 

We pulled to the Admittance, and then returned to the Barnstable with 
Captain Hatch, who had stopped on board our ship to spin yarns with Cap- 
tain Peterson, and, after the boat was hoisted up, turned in, and growled as 
usual when we were called to stand anchor watch. 

The next day we transferred all the hides we had collected to the Bare, 
stable, as she was going down to San Diego, and then learned that we were 
to sail very soon for San Francisco, were we expected to remain six weeks, 
or more. 

During the week the bark Tasso, Captain Hastings, arrived from the - 
windward, and the harbor of Monterey presented quite an animated appear- 
ance. The Tasso was a bluff, old-fashioned vessel, hailing from Boston, 
and owned by Messrs. Bryant & Sturgis, and could sail about six knots an 
hour, if she had a leading breeze, and plenty of it. She was a roomy, com- 
fortable craft, and the crew did not have very hard times. The four boys. 
on board of her were clever little fellows, but did not seem to have the vim 
in them that was desirable, so they were not such favorites on shore as the 
lads of the Admittance, for we were so well known that when some of the 
greasers saw us coming they would enter their houses, and shut the doors, 
if they had any to close, apparently fearful that our conversation might 
fascinate them to such an extent that they would forget to take their usual 
siestas. Sometimes a native, more daring than the others, would thrust his 
head out of a window, ora place where a hole had been punched in the . 
adobe wall, for the purpose of placing a window at some distant day, when 
there was plenty of leisure, and look at Lewey with a glance of admiration, 
maingled with fear, and then shout, — 

“ Fizz! bang!” and disappear in the recess of his private apartments, to 
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appear no more until we were safely on board, or at adistance. He was. 
thinking of fire-crackers. 

_1t was very flattering to be so well liked, and we felt proud of the many 
attachments we had formed at Monterey, but, after we commenced placing 
fire-works under the heels of the bullocks that drew the rough carts to the 
beach, loaded with hides and tallow, just to see how fast California cattle 
could run, when in earnest, some meddlesome fellow complained of us, and 
we had to pretend that our stock of fire-works was all gone, and even our 
word was not taken by the mate, for he searched our dunnage, to see if we 
spoke the truth, and then apologized for doubting our honor. We had sus- 
pected the visit, and coaxed Chips to stow the crackers away in one of his 
tool chests, which he always kept locked, and he was too clever a man to 
give us away. 

But the young ladies of the place, and Heaven bless all of them in every 
part of the world, for they are the true friends of all nice boys, stuck to us, 
and made us welcome whenever we called upon them, and smiled upon us 
in a truly fascinating manner, as though we were good enough game to 
practice on, in the absence of older parties. But the elderly ladies did not. 
like us, and spit at us like cats, simply because Lewey dropped two of them 
in the water, where it was a foot deep, and very cold, just as though the 
French lad could help it, tired as he was. I never believed it was done out 
of spite, because I monopolized the girls, that is all the pretty ones, as I 
had a right to, being coxswain of the boat, and having charge of it, and re- 
sponsible to the captain for the safety of the passengers. 

When we passed the houses of ‘those doncellitas whom we had often 
pulled on board, they would hail us, tell us to come in, and give us a little 
fruit, if they had any, or, if not, a dish of tortillas, or frijoles. We would 
thank them in the most grateful manner, and then they would turn to their 
mothers, or aunts, and say that we were just about as good as we could be 
and live, while the unromantic senoras would spit out some spiteful remark 
about our being little devils, and heretics at that, and were certain of being 
cursed, some time or other. I shall never forget the kindness of the young 
ladies of Monterey for standing by us when we were under a temporary 

cloud, and could not speak, and explain matters as we should like to have 

done. But the time came when we had full justice done us, but that was 
during a sudden revolution, the fortieth or fiftieth, I have forgotten which, 
while we were on the coast. Then those same anciano senoras were glad 
to call Lewey and I angels of goodness, and beg us not to drop them in the 
water, while fleeing for supposed safety to our ship, and from the blood- 
thirsty revolutionists, who had made a desperate attack on the government 
forces, and nearly killed a soldier by mistake. Then we had ample revenge 
for the slights we received, and one motherly lady, with a beard and a 
strong breath, wanted to kiss me out of gratitude for the service I rendered 
her. But I declined the kiss. 

One day a schooner drifted around the Point of Pines, just as we were 
rowing the old man on board. All the ensigns were displayed in honor of 
the new arrival, and even the Mexican flag was run up at the fort, an unusu- 
al event, as bunting was not plentiful in the Mexican army or navy. As we 
passed the Barnstable Captain Hatch hailed Captain Peterson, and asked 
him to come alongside, and take him in, and go on board the stranger. 
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“That is the schooner California, Captain Cooper,” the master of the 
Barnstable said. “ It is the only man-of-war the Mexicans have in the Pa- 
cific. If she should bring her broadside to bear on the Dale, down the lat- 
ter would go. Let us hurry on board, and welcome Captain Cooper in a 
ship-shape manner.” 

We ran alongside, took Captain Hatch in, and then headed for the terri- 
ble vessel that could sink one of our sloops-of-war at a broadside. There 
was a five-knot breeze blowing. It was fair for the schooner to enter the 
harbor, and she had all sail set, yet the Mexican appeared to drift slowly 
toward the anchorage, and there was not even a ripple at her bow. 
She was one of those crafts that could neither sail on the wind, before the 
wind, nor with the wind free, and sometimes she would tear the water all to 
pieces under her bow, and seem to be doing wonders, yet not make three 
knots an hour, even with the current in her favor, and when hauled up 
sharp on the wind, would drift to leeward so fast that sometimes the com- 
mander would have to drop anchor, for fear of going on a lee shore, and 
wait until the wind changed to get-away from his perilous position. 

At such times, as soon as the anchor was down, all hands would go to 
sleep, and wake up when they were hungry, and, if it happened to be in the 
night, would get something to eat, such as a mess of cheque, or dried beef, 
melt or thaw it, for it is terrible in its hardness and dryness, put in an 
onion, a pepper, a few potatoes, and there was a dish that commanded re- 
spect, if no other was to be obtained. 

After eating the crew and officers would retire for another nap, and wait 
until morning. The vessel was employed in carrying stores and troops 
from California to Mazatland, and, as a large number of the soldiers usually 
pegged out on the passage, the government did not object to the long voy- 
ages, as it was not called upon to pay the salaries of the men who died, a 
matter that need not have given Mexico the slightest uneasiness, as it never 
paid any one if it could help it, unless there was a revolution, and then the 
loyal troops were given a dollar or two each, on account, just to encourage 
them to be faithful, and kill their opponents, or frighten them. 

Captain Cooper was an American, from Massachusetts, a half brother of 
Mr. Thomas O. Larkin, and the head of the Mexican navy, on the Pacific 
coast. He had become a naturalized citizen of California, married a Mexi- 
can wife, and taken up large tracts of land in various parts of the country, 
but his home was at Monterey, when on shore, and there he enjoyed him- 
self, and dispensed a liberal hospitality to all who were honored with his ac- 
quaintance, and who that traded on the coast of California in 1843 did not 
know him, and respect him? 

The captain was an elderly man, a thick, stout old fellow, nervous and 
abrupt in his movements, and had a peculiar habit of biting one of his 
hands — the one that was withered — when in a passion, or laboring under 
excitement. No matter who was near him, or what he was saying, if sud- 
denly vexed up would go his hand to his mouth, and he would take a cruel 
. nip at the member, and then seem satisfied that he had done his duty, and 
cool off. 

Once his man-of-war was captured by one of our ships, after a desperate 
struggle, in which a kanaka, a member of his crew, was punched by a boat- 
henk, and blood nearly drawn. The old fellow nearly chawed himself up he 
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was so mad at the outrage, and he deeply regretted that he had not saved 

one of the halyards of the fore and aft sails as a well-rope, which he wanted . 
more than anything else. But the vessel was restored to him, and an apol- 

ogy made. Captain Cooper did not seek revenge for the insult by attack- 

ing the United-States ship, and sinking her, as she was lying at anchor. 

He might have tried it, but the only armament he had on board was an old 

rusty Queen Anne musket, that had not been discharged for five years, 

and-no one dared to handle it, so it was not known whether it was loaded or 

not, 

_His first mate, or lieutenant,as he should ve called, was a young man 
named Willard, a practical printer, and belonging in Salem, Mass. He was 
a clever fellow, and had become a naturalized Mexican, like his superior, for 
the purpose of taking up some thousands of acres of nice grazing land, on 
the banks of the Sacramento River. He was unmarried, and therefore en- 
abled to devote all of his time to the duties of his profession, which were 
not very arduous, as his crew numbered one able seaman, Scotch Jim, and 
three natives of New Zealand, the latter all tattooed in a hideous manner on 
the face, and various parts of the body, enough to frighten away a boat’s 
crew of boarders, had the kanakas but shown themselves in time. One of 
the natives was cook, and another acted as steward, but when entering or 
leaving port all hands were called todo duty. After the vessel was fairly 
under way she required no attention. She had been on the coast so long 
that if the mate put the tiller midship, and mentioned the name of the port 
the captain wanted to go to, she would drift there in the course of time 
without any further effort, Atany rate this was the report on the coast, 
but 1 did not believe it, and had occasion to prove it false, some years after- 
ward, for Lewey and I took passage in her to Mazatland, and arrived there 
safe and sound, although it was a wonder, for half the time there was no 
watch on deck nights, and when there was one it was asleep, and the vessel 
hove to. 

We pulled alongside the California, and were most hospitably received by 
Captain Cooper, who was not in uniform, and did not own one. He had 
been up to San Francisco for aload of flour for the troops, and the people 
of Monterey, and thought that he had made a good passage, as he had been, 
but four days on the way, and a fair wind all the time. Our captain offered 
to tow him in with our boat, but the naval officer thought that it was not, 
worth while, as he should get in some time during the night, if the wind did 
not head him, and he thought it looked as though it might stand. As he 
was less than half a mile from the anchorage we did not think that he would 
be required to remain out over night, and so left him to his slow course, 
but by four o’clock the old schooner dropped anchor inside the Dale and 
the fort, and we looked for the usual man-of-war courtesies. To my sur- 
prise the United-States ship did not fire a gun, or send a boat on board, to 
offer the usual congratulations on a safe arrival, and ask if any assistance , 
was required. The Dale and her officers ignored the Mexican man-of-war | 
as completely as if it had not existed, and Captain Cooper did not seem in. 
the least provoked at all the: snubbing, but bit his hand, and went his way, . 
and appeared .not to care for the sloop-of-war in the least. Knowing the 
strength and magnitude of his vessel he could afford to be magnanimous to. 
a-power that was none too friendly to Mexico at the time. 
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In the course of a few days the ship California, Captain Arthur, arrived 
from San Francisco, bound south. She belonged to a Boston firm, and 
had been on the coast so many years that it was related of her at one 
time the owners proposed to send the vessel to Europe, but the old craft re- 
fused to move out of her usual course, and, in spite of helm and sails, 
poked her nose around Cape Horn, and did not stop her rapid progress of 
five knots an hour, until she dropped anchor in the harbor of Monterey, and 
then seemed to recover her senses, and was like all other vessels, ready to 
answer her helm, and go from port to port as her commander desired. She 
had, like a spirited old family horse, taken the bits between her teeth, and 
gone home, regardless of all efforts to control her, or direct her course, 

I never quite believed this story, but it was stated to be true, neverthe- 
less, and Captain Arthur never denied it. I recently asked Captain Peter- 
son if he had faith in the yarn, and he refused to commit himself, one way 
or the other. The most he would say was that ships, like women, were 
very notional, and you never knew where to find them, or what they would 
be up to next, showing very plainly that his wife had tabooed all accordion 
playing in the house, since he retired from the sea, an evidence of her good 
sense which cannot be too highly commended by people with nerves. 

The harbor was now so full of vessels that the commandante of the presi- 
dio sent word that we had got to stop such foolishness, as his flag was 
about worn out, hoisting it day after day, in honor of arrivals, and that he 
had no other to raise in case of a sudden revolution. The wind had de- 
stroyed all of the bunting except the turkey-buzzard, and that threatened to 
leave the n=xt time there was a stiff breeze. There was some talk of get- 
ting up a subscription, and presenting the commandante with a new flag, 
but, at a meeting of the masters of the vessels, for the purpose of taking ac- 
tion on the subject, the captains got to playing loo, or poker, and those who 
lost swore they would not give a real, and those who won declined 
to contribute, on the ground that they might lose the next time, and so, 
unfortunately, the project fell through, and the presidio had to get along 
with its tattered ensign until a requisition could be made on the national 
government, and, as that only took from five to ten years, the Mexican war 
closed all requirements in that line. 

The company that now visited the Admittance every day was so large 
that the steward had to have assistance, and the boy Bill was transferred 
from the steerage to the cabin, and made an aide. He seemed to like the 
change at first, but the rest of the boys made life a burden, by waylaying 
him, on his course from the galley to the cabin, with food, and uttering the 
ever plaintive cry of, — 

“O Bill, give us some,” and the boy, instead of responding in a mess- 
mate-like manner, would tremble with fright, and say, — 

“O Lord, do you want toruin me? Don’t you see Peter is looking right 
at us?” and he imagined that such was the case, even if the old man was 
on shore, and dancing a fandango with some nice-looking girls and 
wild captains. I don’t write this to cause domestic unhappiness, because 
women must not imagine that even if they are engaged to naval officers, 
and masters of merchant ships, their fiancés do nothing but sigh and mope 
for their enslavers, while in port, where biack-eyed houris reside, and use © 
their fans to partially conceal inviting glances. I have always contended 
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that seamen should never marry, because they imperil their souls by the 
lies they have to tell their wives when they return home, as to how they 
have passed their time while absent. If I knew that I should be believed I 
would state that our ship was an exception to the general rule, but all sail- 
ors would pronounce the yarn false, and so I will let the matter pass. 

We saw much of Captain Arthur, a plain, bluff sailor, who resembled a 
farmer in prosperous circumstances. He had the reputation of being a good 
and kind master, and his crew liked him, and spoke well of him. Captain 
Peterson had sailed with him as chief mate two voyages, and so looked up 
to his old master, or, rather, looked down on him, as our skipper was six 
inches taller than Arthur, and much more robust in every respect. It was 
quite pleasant to see the deference with which our captain treated the cap- 
tain of the California. 

One morning in April the merchant ships up anchor, and sailed south, 
leaving only the Dale, the schooner California, and the Admittance in port, 
and, the very day after they left, on calling all hands at daylight, it was dis- 
covered that the pinnace was missing, and that it was lying on the beach, 
broadside to the surf, and that the assistant steward, Bill, and the boy 
Henry, were absent, having left in the course of the night, but in whose 
watch it was impossible to tell, as all hands denied that they had gone while 
they were on deck. 

The old man was informed of the desertion, but he merely came on deck, 
snorted around for a while, and then ordered us to man the quarter-boat, so 
that he could go on shore, and look after the pinnace, and tow it off to the 
ship. Then he proceeded up town, to throw out a few hints that he should 
like to recover his boys. 

“Let dis impress upon your minds de vickedness of running avay,” the 
captain said, as we pulled toward the beach. “Only bad. boys runs avay. 
De good lads stays on board, and grows up vid de vessel, and gets to be 
mates, and den masters.” 

“ Dat is jist vot ve vants to be,” Lewey said. “Ve tries to be good all de 
time.” 

The old man looked at the French lad as though there was room for im- 
provement on his part, but said nothing. 

The captain headed for Old Cook’s pulperia, and, as the latter had been 
doing an immense business for two weeks past, but was now quite sober, he 
listened to the account of the desertion with calm interest, and promised 
that the boys should be on board at eight bells the next morning, and all for 
the small sum of five dollars per head. He was as good as his word, for 
Bill and Harry were brought to the landing at the time agreed upon, in the 
charge of two black and villainous-looking rancheros, and, when the lads 
were pulled on board, they did not look happy. They had gone off with a 
vaquero, in the hope of growing up with the country, and passing their days 
in riding horseback, and lassooing cattle, but when the villainous, half. 
breed scoundrels learned that a reward was offered for the lads’ arrest, they 
sold them to Old Cook, and pocketed half the money, a very common prac- 
tice in California in 1843. 

The old man received the runaways with freezing coldness and polite- 
ness. 

“ You dinks you gets avay?” he asked. 
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There was no response from the boys, but they did not meet his glance of 
displeasure. 

“ Now let me tells you dat no von can leave dis ship and not get catched. 
Let dis be a varning to you. Now go to your duty, and don’t you do sich 
dings agin, or the vurst for you,” and that was all the captain said or did. 
He could threaten, like a scolding woman, but he never carried out his in- 
tentions, as far as punishment was concerned. He had a good heart, after 
all, even when he blustered the most. 

Harry was not of much use to us after that. He injured himself some- 
how, and could only do light duty, such as cleaning the brasses, the cap- 
stan, and man-rope stanchions, the bells, and other bright work. He swelled 
up, like a balloon inflated with gas, and used to go about deck, and ask us 
to put our hands on his stomach, and feel how he was increasing in size, 
and felt offended when we refused to gratify his whim more than once a 
day. He tooka certain pride in his deformity, and boasted of it, and was 
quite willing to do all his messmates a good turn. The boy who had threat- 
ened to throw us from the mizzen-top-gallant yard, the first twenty-four 
hours from Boston, and bullied us, now eatreated us to let him bring from 
the galley pots of tea, or coffee, nights and mornings. As we had no hard 
feelings on the subject, and always liked to be waited on, we graciously con- 
sented, and a very good fag Harry made, and we seldom had to reprimand 
him for neglect of duty. 

The surgeons of the Dale and the Ceynne examined the lad, and one of 
them said that, as a boy on board the ship, he would never amount to much, 
but that as a buoy for the anchor he would be a success, as he was so much 
extended with gas that he could not sink. This was intended as a joke, 
rather a cruel one, however, but, to understand it, it is necessary to state 
that in olden times no captain thought he could come to anchor unless he 
had a spar-buoy to mark the position of the mud-hook, so that it could be 
picked up in case of accident. They are rarely seen now. 

The captain declined to use Harry as the surgeon suggested, and, after 
prescribing compressions, and internal remedies, the doctors gave up the 
case. The lad had to be sent home eventually, as he could never be cured 
on the coast. I do not know if he ever recovered, or what became of him. 

One morning a stiff southeast gale sprang up, and the rain fell in tor- 
rents, to the great delight of Chips, who marshaled his demijohns in gallant 
array, and then filled them, and himself at the sametime. There was no 
boating to be done, for the surf was bad, and the Mexicans did not want to 
get wet with salt or fresh water. I was on deck, onthe lookout, while the 
men were at work in the hold, when suddenly I saw a gallant ship pass the 
Point of Pines, and at her peak fluttered a small American flag, while her 
side showed a line of port-holes and frowning guns. 

“Sail ho!” I shouted, and the old man came on deck, in spite of the 
heavy rain, to see who the stranger was, and what she looked like,.for it 
was blowing a gale of wind, off shore, and it was no easy matter to enter 
Monterey harbor under such conditions as those. It was a dead beat to the 
windward, and against quite a heavy head sea, circumstances that test a 
vessel and her commander. 
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LOVE 


SONG. 


BY LEON MEAD. 


EET me tonight at the olden tryst, 
In the saffron glow of the moonlight mist, 
When the beautiful beads of dew 
On the lush grass sparkle, and keep it wet, 
Or hide in the breast of the violet ; 
For then I ’ll be waiting for you. 


Make me aware of your coming here 
By humming a bar of the old song, dear, 
That has thrilled our souls with bliss. 


Boston, 1884. 


No matter, love, if you warble it low’ 
It will wake the passion of long ago, 
And tempt the venturesome kiss. 


And when you have come I shall fondly kneel 
To faithfully pledge all the love I feel 
Ere I circle your lissome form ; 
And here on the edge of this sylvan wold, 
If I take your hand, and find it is cold, 
I shall know that your heart is warm. 


LISLE REMINGTON’S ROMANCE. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


HE day, which had opened so auspi- 
ciously with sunshine and the songs of 
birds, was closing in a chill, wet rain. The 
slight girl, holding an unwieldy umbrella 
over her head, shivered, as she plodded 
along the muddy road. that wound itself like 
a tortured serpent between her home and 
the village seminary on the hill, where she 
acted in the capacity of assistant teacher. 
She was very tired. The duties of the 
day had been unusually onerous and tire- 
some; the pupils unusually intractable and 
troublesome. It had seemed to her that 
the day would never come to an end. She 
had been in a bitter mood, — provoked al- 
most beyond endurance by the cutting 
words of the principal, who took every op- 
portunity to annoy her, and rouse her tem- 
r, simply because she received with scorn 
is fulsome attentions. 
“Oh, dear!” she sighed, as the rain fellin 
torrents, and a gust of wind took the um- 
brelia from her hand, and lodged it in a 
lugubrious hemlock, that leaned over the 
gully bordering the rvad, as if it had a mind 
to precipitate itself into the foaming gulf of 
waters below; “ what a dreary thing is life! 
The glimpses of sunshine are too tew and 
scanty, and do not contain enough radiance 
to counterbalance and scatter the clouds 
that darken my pathway on every hand. 
* Into each life some rain must fall.’ Pover- 
ty, with which I cannot battle successfully, 
has fallen into mine. It might be easier to 


bear, I might not become so easily dis- 
conraged, if I had not been accustomed to 
luxurious things,—born and bred in the 
very lap of luxury.” * 

She crossed the road as she spoke, and 
was searching for a stick to pull down the 
aspiring umbrella, when the sound of car- 
riage-wheels fellon her ear. Startled, she 
crouched to one side under the dripping 
branches of a sumach, that reared its cornu- 
copias of seedy crimson in the air, and await- 
ed the approach of the coming vehicle. 
Two spirited horses came tearing around 
the bend; their charioteer —inclining his 
head to listen to the scintillant nothings of 
the pretty, rather insipid blonde who sat at 
his side, unmindful of the falling, glittering 
missiles, inasmuch as she was enveloped in 
shawls, and shielded by the carriage-top — 
did not see the shivering girl who crept 
fartherand farther back amidst the shrub- 
bery, fearing the vicious brutes might run 
against her and throw her down. The road 
was So narrow at this point, and they came 
so frightfully near, that she gave a little 
frightened cry. It reached the ears of the 
man,— Keith Armstrong. He reined in 
his steeds, and beheld the girl, wet as if she 
had just emerged from the abyss of black 
waters below, which rushed and tore along, 
and ha-haed as if peopled with infuriated 
goblins. 

Was she a creature of earth? She was 
uncanny enough to belong to another world, 
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with the little straw-hat dangling by one 
string from her shoulder, her black, redun- 
dant hair, loosened by the wind and her 
futile endeavors to regain the umbrella, and 
glistening with the drops of translucent 
tain with which it» was strewn, streaming 
wild and disheveled far below her waist; 
her eyes dark, luminous, chatoyant as a cat's 
in the dark; one symmetrical white hand 
pressed to her throbbing brow. 

It angered her to think that she, who, be- 
fore her father’s death and failure, had rid- 
den in her own carriage, attended by a foot- 


man, should be obliged to toil along the 


muddy road, alone, unaccompanied, and al- 
most run over by a pair of wild horses. 
She glanced down at herdress. The wheels 
had almost grazed it in passing, and spat- 
tered it over with a shower of slush and 
mud. She glanced up to encounter a pair 
of gray, earnest eyes that thrilled her to the 
soul. She knew that they belonged to the 
master of Fairview, one of the finest estates 
in the three counties. She had never met 
him, but she had seen his photograph, and 
she had heard much of his pride and wealth. 
How dared he dash by her thus, as if she 
were no more than the mud beneath the 
horses’ feet, with which they had covered 
her? She tossed back the long black coils 
of hair that hung around her face, now dyed 
crimson with anger, and regarded him with 
blazing eyes. 

He courteously removed his hat. 

“T humbly crave your pardon, mademoi- 

.selle. I was so earnestly engaged in con- 
versation that I did not see you. You must 
deem me very rude. I not only frightened 
you by my reckless driving, but sprinkled 

our garments plentifully with mud. Be- 
ieve me, I am indeed sorry.” 

Lisle Remington emerged from under the 
dripping sumach, her slim hand holding 
back her streaming locks, the rain-drops 
falling on her uncovered head. He sat 
there, so cool and debonair, so pré-eminent- 
ly handsome, — the rain saturating her with 
a vengeance powerless to do him harm, — 
that she forget herself, and repited sarcas- 
tically, a tremor of mortification thrilling her 
voice, — 

“No doubt you are exceedingly sorry. If 
not, you ought to be. You have given mea 
terrible fright, and my dress is literally be- 
spattered with mud. You are a reckless 
driver. I would advise you next time when 
riding along this ravine bordered road, to 
check your horses’ speed, and look out for 
pedestrians, You ‘ll run over some one, 

otherwise.” 

The unconventional face, over which the 
hot blushes ran riot, seemed inexpressibly 
charming to the man; the glorious orbs, 
half-hidden by their thicket of jet lashes, 
Maguetized him. He half believed she was 


a witch, matter-of-fact creature as he deemed 
himseif to be. He did not move on; he sat 
as if spell-bound, the reins held loosely in 
bis hand; but as the girl turned away, a 
mischievous twinkle danced in his grave, 
gray eyes, and he said, — ; 

“Indeed I am sorry. I thank you for 
your counsel, too. But how was I to’ know 
that one of the gentler sex was ensconced 
behind yonder dripping thicket of shrubs? 
Such an uncanny spot! Pray, did you is- 
sue out of that abysmal gulf of waters be- 
low? Are you a mermaid, a Naiad, a lurin 
creature of the deep, come to earth to com 
out and arrange those night-black locks? 
I’m afraid you are a witch, and caused my 
horses to act in such an unruly manner. 
Now you have laid a spell on them, and I 
doubt if I have power enough to start them 
on. You must be awitch! Otherwise, how 
could you rise out of the very bowels of the 
earth? I ’d swear that you did not come 
along the highway like an ordinary dweller 
of this sublunary planet.” 

He epoke playfully. The mischievous 
twinkle in his eye deepened ; a smile chased 
itself around his clear-cut lips, partially con- 
cealed by a luxuriant brown mustache. 

The girl at his side, Violet Bayne, re- 
garded him in amaze. He was developing 
anew phase of character all at once. 
Proud, grave almost to sadness, she had 
never seen him smile so brightly before,— 
never heard him speak in such a light, joking 
way. And this weird creature who was be- 


witching him, it was —yes, it actually was 
Lisle Remington, the girl who, until within 
the past three years, had riled queen in the 
very circle in which she moved, — admired 


by the men, envied by the women. How 
odd, how vexatious, that she should start up 
here in such a romantic way! Had she 
done it purposely? Did she still hold the 
olden power she exercised over men, that 
gave to her the name of Siren? Of all per- 
sons she had ever met, this one was to her 
the most antagonistic, —the one she dis- 
liked supremely. She bit her lip and lis- 
tened to Lisle, who was speaxing again, re- 
fusing to enter the carriage as he was try- 
ing to have her do. 

“ No, thank you; I am abundantly able to 
walk the distance. Beside, I am drenched 
to the skin, and the elements can do me no 
further harm. I am no amphibian, and I 
dislike to be out in the rain, —ard such a 
rain ; but it has vented its fury upon me, 
and I am no longer afraid of it. One thing 
you can do for me, however, if you elect, 
wishing to overthrow his self-possesion, and 
take out of his eyes the roguish look so new 
to them.” 

“What is it?” in an eager tone that did 
not escape Violet’s keen eyes. 


“ Pull down from its eyry my parachute. 


a 
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See! it is perched in the top of yonder hem- 
lock like some aquatic fowl with unfurled 
win 

The request did not strike him favorably. 
The rain was coming down as if threatening 
another deluge; the road was full of holes 
and ruts, which the water was settling in 
and converting into mud-puddles; the um- 
brella was lodged in the topmost branches 
of that ugly hemlock that leaned over the 
precipice like another Tower of Pisa, He 
was fastidious in the extreme, and if it had 
not been for the taunting look in which 
“coward” was so plainly written, he would 
have refused to obey her singular behest. 
As it was he did not dare to say “no.” He 
would haul it down from its nest, if he tum- 
bled over the precipice in the attempt. He 
turned to his companion, 

“Violet, would you dare to hold the 
horses while I execute this unreasonable 
water-nymph's command?” 

She shook her bead. 

“ Indeed no, Mr. Armstrong; they are too 
vicious for me to manage.” 

Lisle stepped promptly forward. 

«I ‘ll undertake to keep them still whilst 
= accomplish my errand. Miss Bayne, if 

remember correctly, was always as faint- 
hearted as a chicken. I can drive and con- 
trol the most spirited animal. I am onl 
terrified,” she added maliciously, “when 
am in danger of being run over. 

Keith jumped out of the carriage, and re- 
linquished the lines to Lisle. 

“ You two have met before?” lifting his 
gtay eyes interrogatively to the luminous 
dark ones of the bare-headed girl. 

“ Yes,” sententiously, “ we were acquaint- 
ances in the old, bright days. I have drift- 
ed out of the charmed circle of wealth into 
a contracted sphere, in which I have to earn 
my own living, and Miss Bayne does not 
care to know me. It is immaterial. We 
are what you call antagonistic. But the 
water-drops are pelting you as spitefully as 
if hurled by avenging spirits. It was wrong 
in me to tempt yon from your dry nest. 
Get into the carriage again, and drive abead, 
and I'll proceed home minus an umbrella. 
You are not to blame for its soaring away. 
Old Boreas tore it from my hand.” 

She smiled a bewitching, tantalizing smile, 
and Keith Armstrong knew that she was 
but testing his courage. He had half a 
mind to re-enter the carriage, to do as he 
was bid. But he was out now; his feet 
were sinking in the slime, and the missiles 
fell thick and fast. He dived through the 
wet foliage, gained the gnarled hemlock, and 
halted to see how it could be best hauled 
down. It was a mammoth affair, and it 
seemed to eye him like some living demoni- 
ac thing,fas he took hold of the trunk of the 
tree and shook it with all his might, in the 


that it might loosen its clutch and fall 
to his feet. 

Abortive endeavor! It clung like a cut- 
tle-fish firmly to its perch, and only a deluge 
of rain-drops and a quantity of fine green 
needles rewarded his attempt. There was 
no other way. He must climb the tree. In 
his boyhood days he had the agility of a 
squirrel, but he was equenely clumsy now, 
as he grasped hold of a limb and tried to 
draw himself up. It was brittle and broke 
off in his grasp, and he fell to the ground. 

An irritating laugh followed his tumble, 
and Keith Armstrong was never angrier in 
his life than when he heard it. Such a 
sweet, clear laugh, too! He picked himself 
up to try again, and Lisle sang out, — 

“ kelinquish the attempt, sir; you are too 
clumsy to climb.” 

He decisively shook his head. 

“ Never!” he said. 

Acd the word meant volumes, 

This time he succeeded better. He drew 
himself up, inch by inch, till the handle was 
within his grasp. He clutched it spitefully, 
as if it were an enemy secking his life. 
This time he met with no mishap, if we ex- 
cept a rent in one of the knees of his panta- 
loons ; and he was walking along, holding 
up his trophy triumphantly, when, alas! a 
gust of wind equally as powerful as the one 
that carried the umbrella to the top of the 
hemlock tore it from his hand, and bore it a 
few feet away. 

“ The devil is in the thing,” he muttered 
profanely, starting cn a run, fully deter- 
mined to deliver it in the hands of the girl 
herself, who laughingly followed his move- 
ments. “A witch!” he re-iterated,—*“ a 
perfect witch ; and if she had lived in Salem 
mn the days of witchcraft she would have 
been burned as one, without even the pre- 
liminaries of a trial.” 

It had lodged in a jungle of brushwood, 
and he had no difficulty in obtaining it. He 
shook off the mud and rain adhering to it, 
and handed it to Lisle with a mocking bow 
and a “ Thank Heaven, it is in your hands 
now! See that it does not leave them till 
we are out of sight. I don’t care to indulge 
in another run. Ln passant, won't you re- 
consider your decision and get in with us? 
I "ll drive you home. It seems too bad to 
allow you to walk through the nud.” 

But a spirit of perversity took hold of the 
girl, and she obstinately refused. 

“T told youno! The laws of the Medes 
and Persians were immutable; so is Lisle 
Remington’s word. Beside, the rain has 
ceased. Behold! the clouds have drifted 
away, and the sun is dropping behind the 
ye hills in an oriflamme of fiery spleo- 

or. 

Keith turned to Miss Bayne. 

“Violet, use your influence with Miss 
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Reminzton, and persuade her to take a seat 
wth us.” 

“It wou'd be useless. Miss Remington 
has a will of her own that one can neither 
bend nur break. She used to be noted for 
her obstinacy. It was proverbial. I shall 
not try to influence her against her will. 
Please drive on, Mr. Armstrong. The 
lady,” with a shght emphasis on the word 
that gave it an ambiguous sound, “has ai- 
ready inconvenienced us sadly. You are as 
wet as if you had been immersed in the 
River Jordan, and the rain attacked me 
somewhat, coming as it did from ail quar- 
ters, when you started to perform the Quix- 
otic feat of climbing a tree. Such an un- 
reasonable demand! I wonder you counte- 
nanced it. Do drive on,” as he made no 
motion to start; “remember we are to at- 
tend Mrs. Duane’s soirée tonight, and I 
have countless things to take up my atten- 
tion until then.” 

“Yes,” interpolated Lisle, “I beg you 
drive on. I can't go ahead, and I am avx- 
ious to reach home. Miss Bayne must not 
be incommoded by me. Many thanks for re- 
storing the umbrella. I shall not need it, 
though.” 

She inclined her head, and fell behind the 
vehicle, and, thus summarily disposed of, 
there was nothing for the gentleman to do 
but drive on. Was he bewitched? Ha, 
ha! it could not be. This wild, taunting 
creature was not his ideal of a woman by any 
means. He liked one that was fair and 
calm and self-contained, exactly the oppo- 
site of this weird brunette they had left be- 
hind. He turned his attention to his com- 
panion, conscious of his neglect, and exert- 
ed himself to be agreeable. 

Violet was not in a very amiable mood. 
She had come to Fairview purposely to cap- 
tivate its rich master. Their mothers had 
been old schoolmates, and Mrs. Bayne and 
her pretty daughter had been invited with 
other guests to spend the season at the 
elegant country-seat of the Armstrongs. 

“ By th+ way,” Keith said carelessly, after 
Violet liad become her usual talkative self, 
and they had nearly reached Fairview, 
“ where did you first meet Miss Remington? 
And how long have you known her?” 

Was he thinking of her still? What was 
there about the girl that she attracted all 
men as the magnet attracts steel? It was 
not her beauty, for her features were in no- 
wise regular; there had been a dozen other 
other women in her set, far more beautiful, 
but she had reigned queen among them. 
She could not account for it. And now, to- 


‘day, in an outlandish dress, when she had 


looked her very worst, when she had sub- 

jected him to ridicule, made him perform 

work only fit for a menial, he, Keith Arm- 

strong, the proudest, most fastidious man ex- 
27 


tant, must needs be magnetized by her, and 
— No, itshould not be! She should nev- 
er steal him from her as she had stolen Lee 
Bancroft, the most eligible arti of the sea- 
son, three yearsago. She roused herself to 
reply, conscious that he was awaiting her 
answer with impatience. 

“Until her father’s death and failure, 
which happened three years ago, she moved 
in the same circle as myself. She was a 
belle, and, pardon me — for I know you ab- 
hor a woman guilty of trifling with the affec- 
tions of men and luring them on to their de- 
struction — a flirt! We were never on inti- 
mate terms. She was supercilious and over- 
bearing to a degree that was intolerable. 
Guy Pendleton, — you have heard of him?” 

“Oh, yes! I know him well, He is a 
noble man.” 

“ Well, he was her most devoted admirer; 
in fact they were betrothed. She cast him 
off to receive the attentions of a lord, and — 
she might have married him if her father 
had not died a pauper instead of the million- 
aire he was supposed to be.” 

“The scoundrel!” cried Keith; “he 
would have married her for her fortune.” 

“ As she would have married the lord for 
his title. If ever a woman loved, she loved 
Guy Pendleton and it was only her over- 
‘weening, satanic ambition that made her re- 
ject him for a scion of the aristocracy. 
How odd that she should be here! How 
does she maintain herself?” 

“TY can not tell you. Stay! I have seen 
her name in the village paper as ohe of the 
faculty of the Union School and Academy. 
You noticed the stone building on the hill? 
She is in the intermediate department, I be- 
lieve. I remember her name because [ 
thought it such a pretty one. Bat here we 
are athome, I am sorry we were caught in 
the rain.” 

If he had told the exact truth, he wou'd 
not have said so. He was simply sorry that 
she had been a participant of the rather curi- 
ous adventure. He did not mind the rain, 
he was glad that he had seen the girl's face. 
He did not attempt an analysis of his feel- 
ings, but he meant to see her again, to look 
on that bright, dark face, into the bewilder- 
ing eyes so full of magnetism, to listen to 
the voice, sweet as the melody that gushes 
from the throat of a bobolink. Was she a 
coquette? Nay, he did not believe that; 
but he was under the impression that she 
was a bitter, tantalizing creature, without a 
heart. He was expecting Guy Pendleton 
any day now at Fairview, and he would find 
out if what Violet had told him was the 
truth. Somehow it had seemed to him that 
her tone had taken on a touch of malignity 
er commenting upon Lisle Remington’s 
pedigree. 

Whilst absent, there had been an influx of 
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guests at Fairview. The down train had ar- 
rived, and several passengers alighted there- 
from bound for the Armstrong country-seat, 
Guy Pendleton among the number. 
airview was rightly named. It was situ- 
ated on a lofty height of ground, perched 
there like an eagle’s eyry, and a magnificent 
-view of the surrounding country was obtain- 
able from all points of the compass, an al- 
most limitless view. One could see the 
misty blue mountains in the distance, 
‘crowned with trees; vast bodies of water 
glistening in the summer sunshine like 
sheets of molten silver; fields of waving 
grain; orchards of fruit; coils of brovuks, 
winding and twisting like so many serpents 
as they ran down the hills and through the 
vales till they reached and mingled their 
waters with those of the deep, broad sea. 
It was a grand old pile, of no particular 
style of architecture whatever, —a wonder- 
fully ancient house, sui generis, of dark-gray 
granite, with wings and balconies and bay- 
windows, in whose labyrinth of halls, inter- 
secting each other at all points, one could 
easily become mystified and lose his way. 
It was such an immense, rambling thing, 
that many of its rooms were never opened 
only when house-cleaning was going on, and 
were furnished in the style of Queen Eliza- 
beth and Anne. The rest were furnished 
with almost Sybaritic costliness and magnifi- 
cence, interspersed with rare, antique arti- 
cles of virtu worth their weight in gold. 
The grounds were extensive, the cunserva- 
tories and stables the pride of their master, 
and the picture-gallery, with its portraits of 
distinguished men and fair women, a spot 
in which to dream away many an idle hour. 
It was the show-place of the conntry. The 
* Armstrongs, immensely rich and exceeding- 
ly exclusive, had an ancestry reaching back 
to the Norman conquest, of which they 
were inordinately proud. But despite his 
ride, ingrained, and fostered by his blue- 
Blooded mother, Keith Armstrong was a 
noble man, one who could not be guilty of 
-an ignoble act. 

He was a fine-looking man, too, —tall, 
stalwart, and fair. His figure was full of 
strength and majesty; his face, with its 
speculative forehead on which lay tiny rings 
of moist brown hair, with its earnest gray 
eyes, which had a habit of smiling when his 
lips were mute, and its grave, well cut 
mouth, over which the brown mustache 
gracefully drooped, was a more than ordi- 
narily handsome one. He had the thorough- 
bred air of one who is used to the highways 
of life, and never finds himself embarrassed 
by its turnings. 

In the privacy of his room, puffing away at 
a fragrant Havana, the girl’s face tormented 
him still, It was so difterent from the stere- 
otyped.run of faces, that he could not forget 


it. He Loped that his interest in her was a 
transitory one, occasioned by meeting her 
under such fortuitous circumstances, but he 
was afraid that it was thoroughly ingrafted 
in his being, and that he would think of her 
by day and dream of her by night. He felt, 
much as he dreaded to entertain the idea, 
she was the arbiter of his destiny, — the 
only woman he would ever care to call wife. 
Was he in love? No, no, he was not yet 
given to such absurdity. Still, if he could 
not call that odd, wild girl, wife, he would 
not any other. He longed to see Guy, to 
speak to hita of Lisle. “Lisle!” He ree 
peated the name as if it held music for 
him, as if it were the most precious thing on 
earth, his face flushing het as it dropped 
from his lips. Five letters, yet what a sweet 
name they constituted; what a rhythmical 
sound it possessed. 

As he mused, a rap sounded on the door, 
—a man’s rap. He sprang up eagerly to 
meet the dashing young fellow who en- 
tered,— his old friend, Guy Pendleton, 
who had played David to his Jonathan in 
their happy college days. 

For the past five years — Guy being es- 
tablished as a lawyer in Brookiyn, and Keith 
away traveling on the continent—they had 
not met. They had kept up a desultory 
correspondence, but Guy, usually the trank- 
est of men, never disposed to be in the least 
reticent, had kept his love episodes a secret 
from his dearest friend. Thsy clasped 
hands warmly. Keith looked at him with 
brotherly eyes as he flung his long limbs in- 
to a chair. 

“I am delighted that you have come. I 
was afraid you might give me the slip. 
Old fellow, how have you been? Give an 
account of yourself. hy did n’t you join 
me in Rome, as you partially promised to?” 

The boyish face saddened at the inquiry ; 
the lips grew tightiy compressed. His ans- 
wer came slowly. 

could not, Keith. 
nated by a very siren at that time, from 
whose charms I could not break away. I 
was tortured with hopes and doubts; the 
uncertainty under which I labored drove me 
half crazy.” 

It was true, then! The girl was that 
most contemptible thing living,—a_ flirt. 
Thank Heaven! he had found it out ere it 
was too late, ere the power was not his to 
crush the affection that was already putting 
forth tendrils in. her direction. Keith put 
yo hand affectionately on his friend’s shoul- 

er. 

* Dear vld fellow, you have my sympathy! 
Forgive me, was the siren’s name Lisle 
Remington?” 

“It was. What do you know of her?” in 
astonishment. 


I was in love, fasci- 


“In a moment, Guy. Appease my curi- 
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osity first. I do not want to be imperti- 
nent; you know that, old friend: but I heard 
a story to Miss Remington’s discredit, and 
I want it disproved or verified. Were you 
ever engaged to the lady?” 

“Never! Theon det was false, entirely 
without foundation.” 

“ And she did not cast you off purposely 
to receive the attentions of a lord?” he con- 
tinued. 5 

“Keith,” and Guy started up from his 
seat in his excitement, “I see you have 
some good reason underlying your curiosity 
for thus plying me with painful questions; 
so I will not get angry, but will tell you 
what I know. You have been misinformed. 
Miss Remington has been maligned, She 
never gave me any encouragement what- 
ever; instead, she did a!l in her power to 
discourage me. But she found it useless. 
I sued and —failed, as I was sure I should. 
The lord, a brave-hearted, magnanimous fel- 
low, failed also. Fatherless, penniless, in 
quest of a situation whereby she could 
maintain herself and invalid mother, he 
nobly offered her his heart and hand. 
What other woman would have said no to 
his suit? She did not love him, and she 
would not perjure herse!f. Can you tell me 
anything of her whereabouts ?” 

“Yes, Guy,” feeling inexpressibly sorry 
for kis boyish friend. “She is teaching in 
the academy on the hill.” And then he 
graphically related his adventure of the after- 
noon, adding, “I am so sorry for you, Guy. 
There may be hope foryou yet. She knows 
how good and true you are, what a kind 
husband you would make; and brought up, 
as she was, in the lap of luxury, the life she 
now leads must be well-nigh intolerable to 
one of her high-strung nature.” 

“She will stick to it, though; and her 
decision in regard to myself is irrevocable. 
I have renounced ali hope in her direction. 
I shall never pain her again by asking her 
to be my wife. And so you deem her an 
untamed, passionate woman? You ’ll have 
reason to chanze your mind when you see 
her again, She will be ice itself. She will 
have walled herself up in a citadel of pride 
and— There comes a knock at t.e door,” 
breaking off abruptly in his sentence; “ itis 
Boyce’s, I guess, so we ‘Il have to suspend 
further conversation for a while. Keep 
your seat. I ‘ll open the door.” 


A few days later, on a bright, cloudless 
morning, when the earth was full of sun- 
shine, when all creatures in the universe 
seemed happy and glad that they were 
alive, when the bees buzzed, the ants 
worl:ed, the worms crawled, and the birds 
san, Lisle sat in the school-room looking 
over tne exercises for the day. The halt- 
past-eight bell had just clanged out in its 


sonorous voice its last stirring note; thirty 
minutes yet remained before the children 
would come trooping in, and the real labor 
of the day begin. 

Watching her now as she sat there, with 
bowed head, and listless, pre-occupied air, 
her dark face cold and impassible as a block 
of marble, one would have thought her in- 
capable of passion. She was a girl of three- 
and-twenty, — a girl with a will of her own, 
about whom clung, as fragrance to a flower, 
an impalpable something that men called 
fascination. Was she pretty? Nay, so 
tame a word would be meaningless when 
applied to her. Was she beautiful? Not 
one man out of a hundred ever asked that 
question when he had once looked upon 
her face. It suited him; that was erouch. 
One thing was certain. She was never 
plain, and at times, in moments of excite- 
ment, she was remarkably handsome. 
There was no color in her face today. 
There rarely ever was. Yet stay,—if it 
was wanting in her cheeks, sufficient settled 
into the mobile, expressive lips, which were 
like the first opening of crimson-hearted 
roses to the glorious June sunshine. The 
eyes were indescribable, —dark, luminous, 
full of splendor. Her magnificent jet-black 
hair was banded carelessly about her in- 
tellectual brow. Not one of the pupils had 
ever seen it arranged otherwise. It gave 
her a classical look, and certainly no other 
Style could have been so becoming. Her 
figurs was om in the extreme. The 
school-girls always said that she made them 
look awkward when they walked at her 
side, as she moved with the grace and dig- 
nity of a duchess. Her toilette was sim- 
plicity itself, An inexpensive muslin; 
snowy collar and cuffs. She never decked 
herself out, as some of the lady teachers of 
the establishment, in jewelry and ribbons, 
A woman to queen it in any circle, seem- 
ingly as much out of her sphere in a school- 
room as an incomparable Bird of Paradise 
would be if dropped down in a barnyard 1n- 
habited by a lot of common fowl. She gave 
complete satisfaction, however, as a teacher; 
the pupils liked, respected, and obeyed her. 
She had held the position now for nearly 
three years. 

She was closing a book when a step 
sounded without, and throuyh the open 
door she saw the principal approaching, ac- 
companied by a gentleman and a girl of ap- 
parently fourteen years. She recognized 
the gentlman, It was Keith Armstrong. 
What did he want? She straightened her- 
self up, and awaited the introduction that 
she saw was to take place. 

“Miss Remingtun, Mr. Armstoug. The 
gentleman,” in explanation to Lisle’s ques- 
tioning glance, “has brought his sister’s 


chiid, to have her entered in the school as a 
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She will take a seat in this depart- 


pupil. 
ment.” 

Lisfe bowed, and taking the girl by the 
hand led her to a seat by the open window, 
kindly removed her hat, and placed the 
books she had brought on an empty desk. 
The principal, after exchanging a sentence 
or two with the gentleman, took his de- 
parture. The three were left alone.- Out- 
: side the children were having a grand time ; 
their shrill voices reached the ears of those 
within. 

Keith rested his eyes on the school- 
ma'am, as he said, — 

“ Lucy is a precocious child. Her parents 
did not care to have her pursue her studies 
during this hot, fatiguing weather, inasmuch 
as she is not in the least strong; but the lit- 
tle lady has a will of her own, and exercises 
it too. She is fond of her books, and was 
bound to come to school. A neighbor’s 
daughter, Lettie Long, was so enthusiastic 
in sounding her teacher’s praise, that Lucy 
vowed if she could not come slie would be 
as ugly as she possibly could. 

Lisle inclined her head, saying cooliy, — 

“TI will try to do my duty by her.” 

Her manner changed; the ice melted 
from her voice as she turned to Lucy, and 
questioned her concerning her studies. 

Keith thought to himself, ** Guy was right. 
Ice itself could not be colder than her man- 
ner toward me. Ugh! her voice was as 
cool as water dripping over rocks, — yes, 
and as musical, too. T called her passion- 
ate. Well, she was that day; but now I 
doubt if I could infuse enough venom in my 
voice, if I could say enough cutting things 
today, to make her lose her temper. How 
_seli-possessed she is. I wonder if I “d dare 
to mention the adventure.” He rose to go. 
“] hope you suffered no spell of sickness on 
account of the drenching you got the other 
day, Miss Remington?” 

“ Thanks,” icily; “the drenching caused 
me no serious harm. It only chilled the 
fever in my veins.” 

He could not prevent the laugh that bub- 
bled to his lips. 

“If you had the fever that day, you are 
completely cured of it. You perhaps did 
not mean what you said, or else I did not 
hear you aright. You meant that you were 
in danger of having a chill, that you were 
afraid you were turning to ice.” 

He was ashamed of himself after he had 
thus scoffingly spoken. He called himself a 

entleman, he beiieved himself to be one, 
But he had acted wholly unlike one now. 

If his words stung her, he knew it not; 
she exhibited no emotion whatever. No 
change passed over her cold, dark face. 
She spoke as if she had not heard his taunt, 
or as if she deemed him too insignificant to 
notice. 


“Have you anything to suggest in refer- 
ence to Lucy’s tasks? The last bell will 
ring in a moment or two.” 

“No, I believe not. Whatever books are 
needed, make out a list aud let me know. 
I shall bring her the most of the time, as it 
is too long a walk for her to undertake. 
She has a delicate constitution. School is 
dismissed for the day at four, I suppose?” 

“At a quarter. past. There goes the 
bell.” 

With a low bow and a long, admiring 
look at the bewitching face which did not 
change under his scrutinizing glance, Keith 
passed out of theroom. The children came 
filing in, order was restored, and the labors 
of the day commenced. 

At a quarter past four, precisely, Mr. 
Armstrong reined in his cream-colored 
steppers in front of the academy, and waited 
for Lucy to emerge from the stone building 
with a crowd of girls and boys. They made 
quite a procession as they went down the 
hill, the boys eying the splendid turnout en- 
viously, the larger girls the splendid-looking 
occupant admiringly. 

Lucy was swallowed up in the crowd fora 
moment, then he saw her making her way 
towerd him, accompanied by Miss Rem- 
ington, who held part of a sheet of white 
paper in her hand. She acknowledged his 
bow, and handed him the paper. 

“T have made out a list of the books 
needed by Lucy. You have occasion to be 
proud of your niece, sir. She is uncommon- 
ly bright and studious for a girl of her 
age. 

“T am giad to hear it,” assisting Lucy in 
to the carriage. “Now, Miss Remington, 
you must not say ‘no.’ You refused a ride 
the other day, and I am going your way 
home.” 

“Simply to accommodate me. I cannot 
allow it. The direct road to Fairview is not 
much over half the distance. I am an ex- 
cellent walker, and a walk in the fresh air 
will be exhilarating after being caged within 
four walls al! day.”* 

“A ride behind my favorite span of 
horses, Sultan and Selim, would accom- 
plish far more good,— be a better panacea 
every way for the headache I am sure you 
are afflicted with after wasting your strength 
and patience on a lot of unruly children.” 

“Yes, do ride, Miss Remington, please,” 
pleaded Lucy. 

if Not tonight, dear; I want to stop on the 
way.’ 

She kissed Lucy, who was bending tow- 
ard her, as she spoke. Keith vowed in- 
wardly that she had done so designedly to 
tantalize him, because she knew that he 
was longing for the right to take a kiss from 
the rose-red lips. 

“ Mr. Armstrong ?” 
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“ Well,” as she did not proceed, but stood 
as if undecided whether to go on or not; 
“have you changed your mind? Wiil you 


_ ride with us?” 


“No, no,” a merry laugh escaping her; 
“I am not given to variableness like an 
April sky. You look as if you were as un- 
alterable as a rock. Can’t you conceive of 
any one else being so, too? There, don’t 
reply. I must speak fast I want you, as 
you 've offered me a seat in your carriage, 
and there is plenty of room for another 
passenger, to take my assistant, Miss Howe, 
in my stead, She is a lovely girl, as sweet 
as a snowdrop, and kas seen better days. 
This insufferably hot weather is dispiriting 
to her, and she is sligh ly Jame yet from the 
effects of a fall she had the other day. She 
is coming down the steps. You ‘il not 
have to drive out of the way.” He courte- 
ously siznified his readiness to grant her 
favor, and Lisle called out, “ Hope, come 
here.” 

A brown-eyed, fragile-looking girl, moved 
languidly forward. An introduction was ef- 
fected, and after a little demuring on the 
assistant’s part — she readily perceived that 
Keith had been soliciting Lisle to ride— 
she got in; the gentleman started up his 
team and away they went. Lisle hoisted 
her parasel, and was starting on, when 
Professor Grove, the principal, came bhurry- 
ing down the steps. 

“ Don’t be ina hurry, Miss Remington ; 
“Tam going your way.” 

“] have no time to spare,” she said short- 
ly; “ my services are needed at home.” 

“Indeed! One hardly have 
thought so to see you dilly-dally while that 
stuck-up Armstrong was here. You ’Il not 
make much headway with him. He never 
flirts, and he is going to marry Violet 
Bayne.” 

“It is immaterial to me whom he mar- 
ries,” trembling under bis detaining hand. 
“I’ve no designs on the gentleman, and I 
tell you plainly, Professor Grove, that I will 
not put up with your insults. You are un- 
bearably rude. If you don’t leave me alone, 
if you continue to pester me with your un- 
welcome attentions, I ‘il complain to the 
board of trustees. If that Coes no good, 
there will be a vacancy to fill in the school.” 

She turned away proudly, while the dis- 
comfited professor cursed her under his 
breaih, and called her “a haughty jade.” 

Lisle proceeded leisurely homeward, 
Striving to quell she tumult in her breast ere 
facing her weakly motier. They occupied 
a little cottage in the suburbs of the village, 
a pretty place embosomed in trees, with a 

arden in front filled with old-fashioned 
owers. She usualy stopped to look at the 
pansies, to inhale the sweet breath of the 
mignonette, or to break off a cluster of bon- 


ny blossoms, but tonight she went directly 
inside, talked a while with the invalid, a 
pretty, sad-faced woman who could not be- 
come resigned to their change in life, and 
then sat down to the piano she rented, and 
dashed off a wild, tempestuous piece that 
made her mother regard her in amaze. 
This quieted her somewhat, cooled the 
anger occasioned by the proefessor’s words, 
What had he meant? Had her face, her 
manner, testified of the interest she was be- 
ginning to feel in Keith Armstrong? 

* If so,” she murmured, “I will be hard 
as flint toward him, snub him most uomerci- 
fully when he comes across my path, With 
the pride of a Lucifer, it is his nature to be 
kind and courteous to ail with whom he 
comes in contact. I ‘Il not fall in love with 
him. Is he going to marry Violet Bayne, I 
wonder? Is the storytrue? She is passa- 
b'y pretty, bel ngs to an old and honorable 
family, but I should think her rather too in- 
sipid for his taste. I should like to know if 
he ’il bring Lucy to school in the morning.” 
He did, and came up to the room where she 
was correcting some compositions. “ He 
presumes,” she muttered; “he must not 
get in the habit of coming up, else it ’il pro- 
voke comments. I ‘Il not be talked about. 
I have never heard him called a flirt, but he 
must intend to flirt with me. Otherwise, 
w at makes him act so? That shailow- 
pated Vivlet! Does n’t her company satis- 
fy him?” She bowed ironically. “ Lucy is 
highly favored ia having such a kind-heart- 
ed uncle. Is it absolutely necessary for 
him t9.enter the school-roon every mornin 
with his niece? Weare notin the habit o 
seeing the parents and guardians of our pu- 
pils walking in upon us daily. It disturbs 
and upsets our routine of duties, invariably 
as reguiar as clock-work.” 

Keith’s face flushed, but he preserved a 
calmness of manner singularly irritating to 
the girl. 

“ If you treat all of your patrons in a sim- 
ilar way, | ’m not at all surprised that they 
do not ‘put in an appearance’ oftener. 
See, I have brought you a peace-offering ! 
Are n't they lovely?” He held out a large- 
sized bunch of water-lilies, with the water 
dripping from their petals and stems. “ We 
rode round by the pond, and I fished them 
out of their watery home with my own 
hands. How white aud spotless they are! 
Inhale their fragrance.” 

She eyed them eagerly. She longed to 
take them in her hand, to accept them, to 
gather in their deligntfnl fragrance, but her 
uacunquerable pride would not let her do 


“ He shall not amuse himself at my ex- 
pense,” she murmured; “I will not flirt 
with him.” Her face had no more color in 
it than one of the waxen blossoms she 
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longed to grasp, as she said, “ They are 
beautiful, but I do not care to take them, 
Give them to Violet Bayne.” 

She had not meant to add the latter 
words; they dropped from her lips unin- 
tentionally. He did not urge his offering 
upon her. He retained them in his clasp, 
as he said indifferently, — 

“Very well; I willdo so, She ’ll be glad 
to get them.” 

“Very likely.” Looking at the clock on 
the wall above her desk, ticking the min- 
utes monotonously away, she said versa 
“ Tempus fugit! ow true the words, It 
is nearly nine o'clock.” 

* ‘And you want me to go? I understand. 
Miss Remington,” watching her intently, 
. “Guy Pendleton is visiting at Fairview.” 

“Well,” as unconcernedly as if she had 
never heard of his friend, “your informa- 
tion can possess no possible interest for 
me.” 

“Tam sorry. I supposed you would be 
glad to see an old friend.” 

“Not always. Especially if it be one 
who would remind you too vividly of a 
beautiful past that can never be resusci- 
tated. Mr. Pendleton is too intimately 
connected with the life to which I can 
never go baek to make his presence truly 
agreeable to me. The dear old life. It is 
irretrievably lost to me.” 

“1 do not think so. Guy is true, and” — 

She stopped him with a gesture of con- 
tempt. 

“You speak of what you do not know. 
Pray keep your opinion to yourself. Do 
vou intend to remain-during the morning 
session? If so, I try to find you a seat.” 

He put on his hat, which he held in his 
hand, and started for the door. 

“1 ’ll not trouble you to find one. Good- 
morning.” 

She laughed heartily as she saw him 
drive away. 

“He ‘ll not venture to intrude again.” 
Then, woman-like, she wished she had been 
a trifle less uncompromisingly severe. “I 
can’t help it,” she sighed regretfully; “I’m 
afraid I ’m fast losing the suavity and 
agreeableness of manner that I was former- 
ly celebrated for. I am growing bitter and 
ugly, and addicted to saying tormenting 
things. I wish this man had never crossed 
my path. I fear that Lisle Remington has a 
heart, after all.” 

As the days crept on she knew for a cer- 
tainty that he had a heart, knew also that it 
was given into Keith Armstrong’s keeping. 
He intruded no longer. He kept aloof, and 
if, by chance, he met her when he brought 
Lucy to school or took her home, he was 
studiously cool and polite. His demeanor 
pained her, albeit if his frigiduty had thawed 
and he had tried to make his presence 


agreeable and welcome to her, she would 
have frozen at once, and silenced him with 
one of her looks. Often he accommodated 
Bessie Howe with a seat in his carriage. 
Sometimes Violet came with him, but nev- 
er had he solicited Lisle to ride again. Her 
acquaintance with Guy had been renewed, 
He had been at the cottage several times, 
and taken tea with her. No love-passages 
had taken place between them, as Lisle 
would not have permitted it. Her answer 
had been no when asked to be his wife, and 
she would never change her mind. She 
hoped he was beginning to be attracted 
toward Bessie, sweet Bessie Howe, whom 
she always invited to tea when Guy was ex- 
pected. 

Although a teacher, Lisle associated with 
some of the most aristocratic and fashion- 
able people of the place. She was undeni- 
ably a lady, refined, fine-looking, and had 
once reigned queen of the most exclusive 
circle in the City of Boston. She, however, 
seldom attended any of the entertainments 
to which she was invited. Grenville was a 
fine old town, and contained some very ex- 
clusive families. One of the leaders of 
fashion, Mrs. LaGrave, had known and 
loved Lisle in her palmy days. They had 
been fast friends before her marriage to 
Hugh LaGrave, and she had invited Lisle 
and her mother to spend the summer with 
her at their country residence in Grenville, 
shortly after the death and burial of Mr. 
Remington. Lisle had said, “No. I can- 
not afford to idle away my time. 1 must 
find something to do to keep the wolf from 
the door.” 

And when the lady had notified her that 
there was a vacancy in the academy, and 
that if she cared to fill it she could do 
she had gone at once to see about it, arte 
a cottage, and when it was ready for occu- 
pancy, sent for her mother. They had been 
reasonably content, but never quite happy, 
in their little home. It was too decided a 
change for them to really enjoy it. 

One night, when Lisle went home 
fatigued, and all out of sorts, she found an 
invization to an evening party, from Mrs. 
LaGrave, awaiting her, accompanied by a 
note, which read, — 


“I know how willful you can be, Lisle, 
and how provoking. I half expect you to 
stay away just to make me angry. Don’t 
dare to do so. You always give zest and 
life to the company, and if you fail me now, 
I ‘ll never forgive you. I shall send the 
carriage for you.” 


Shou'd she or should she not go? That 
was th+ momentous question that occupied 
her mind during the days that intervened. 
She was undecided. However, when the 
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night came, she sat waiting for the carriage, 
arrayed for the party. She had dressed 
herself purposely to “shine down” Violet 
Bayne, and to dazzle Keith Armstrong’s 
eyes, although she would not have ac- 
knowledged to it for the world. 

I am afraid the reader will think my hero- 
ine a very faulty girl. I cannot contradict 
him. She was; but she possessed many 
noble qualities, and you know poverty isa 
hard thing to contend with,—that it oft- 
times brings out our worst traits, and warps 
what, under more advantageous circum- 
stances, would have been a great nature. 

Lisle was magnificent tonight. When 
she entered the well-filled parlors, she was 
conscious that every eye was upon her. 
Ladies from the city, richly appareled 
belles, whose dresses came from Worth’s, 
and whose diamonds were worth a fortune 
in themselves, did not look half so regal as 
the school-ma’am. 

Yet her toilette was severely simple. 
She was far more plainly dressed than 
Bessie Howe, who, owing to her being a 
friend of Lisle’s, or throug’) the influence of 
Guy Pendleton, bad, to her undisguised as- 
tonishment, received an invitation to what 
was expected to be the most récherché af- 
fair of the season. Black tulle floated about 
her symmetrical shape, a blood-red rose 
was fastened in the oppressive black braids 
of hair looped negligently up at the back of 
her head, and, drooping downward, its 
sweet-breathed petals kissed the white, 
swan-like neck, and on one white, rounded 
arm, a bracelet of rubies was clasped, the 
last gift of her dead father. The men would 
have sworn that she had taken no pains 
with her toilette; the women, that it was 
the result of time and careful study. Lisle 
understood the art of dress to perfection. 
Almost avy other woman, in such an as- 
sembiage of elegantly attired people, would 
have been plain to uncomfortableness. It 
—_ served to render her more conspicuous, 
and to give her a more distinguished air. 

Violet Bayne grew pale with envy. 

“TI believe she made the dress herself,” 
she sneered ; “yet it lcoks as if its cutting 
and making had been superintended by 
some Parisian modiste. It fits her as per- 
fectly as if it had grown on her. How 
gracefully the folds cling to her superb fig- 
ure. I expected to be the belle of the ball. 
1 would, too, if she were not present, for my 
dress is wonderfully becoming.” 

It was. A shimmering, pale-green satin, 
with an over-dress of white, cobwebby lace, 
festooned with lilies-of-the-valley, and around 
her neck and arms were coiled ropes of 
pearls, and in her fair, yellow hair they 
shone and twinkled like so many human 

Keith Armstrong drew hard his breath. 


His eyes followed Lisle edily as she 
moved. Would she unbenda little tonight? 
lose a tithe of the haughtiness which be- 
came her so well, despite its making one 
feel ill at ease in her society? Apparently. 
She welcomed him with a sunny, Circean 
smile, as he drew near her, and held out her 
beautiful hand. He had never touched it’ 
before. As it fluttered in his clasp, it sent 
a thrill of delight through his whole frame. 
He held it closely, imparting, some of the 
superabundant warmth of his own stron 
fingers to the chill, slim ones of the gir 
who fascinated him so completely. His 
imperial glance sought hers. Her eyes 
dropped, unable to encounter it. She drew 
her hand from his, and moved near to Bes- 
sie, who was looking like the snowdrop Guy 
likened her unto in the robe of snowy white. 
He had no intention of letting her go. 

“ There is a queer-shaped fern in the con- 
servatory, Miss Remington,” he said, * that 
I should. like to have you look at. It was 
fished out of a cranny in some outlandish 
country in South America, by a great botan- 
ical explorer, and presented to our hostess 
on his return.” 

He offered his arm, and, for a wonder, 
she took it, and they threaded their way to 
the conservatory, where the lights glowed in 
the foliage hike balls of gold. 

After they had admired the unique thing 
sufficiently, and Lisle had subsided into 
silence, Keith seated her by a fountain that 
spattered its spray over a jurgle of maiden- 
hair as it fe:l into a marble basin; and as he 
watched the beautiiul dark face, over which 
an oleander flung its shadow, said passion- 
ately, — 

“Lisle Armstrong, you are very lovely, 
1 —1’m afraid that I love you.” 

Afraid! He did not want to love her 
—" She straightened herself up proud- 
“ Did you bring me here to address such 
words to me? If so, we ’il return.” 

“ Not yet.” And Keith arose and stood 
in front of her, barring her passage. “ You 
must listen to me now, for I caxnot keepthe 
words back from my lips. They bubble up 
so vehemently that I must give vent to 
them. Girl, why do you tantalize me thus ? 
Why is it you always regard me with scorn, 
when upon some men, Guy Pendleton, for 
instance, you smile so sweetly? Answer 
me! Do you hate me?” 

She longed to say yes, but her vofce 
failed her when she tried to say the word. 
She was silent. She raised her hand to her 
brow, the rubies on her arm scintillatiag like 
a band of fire. He removed it, and retained 
her hand within his grasp, and would not let 
it go, as he went on, drinking in the splen- 
dor of her eyes, the beauty of her face, 
flooded by the soft, melluw light cast down 
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from the swinging lamps, as she stood be- 
fore him: — 

“Lisle, I tell you I love you,—love you 
so that, proud as I am of my lineage of 
Fairview, 1 would willingly relinquish all, be 
so poor that I was obliged to work with my 
hands, to delve for a living, if you would 
tell me that you wouid be my wife, if you 
would let me gather you in my arms, and 
press kisses upon your | ps, as I long, oh! 
so madly, to,do! Lisle, can it not be? 
You are the only woman to whom I have 
ever said one tender word, and you—ah! 

u are mute; you cannot care for me. 

ellme sothen! Tell me plainly, tell me 
cuttingly, with cruelest scorn, so that I may 
grow angry at you, even if I cannot get over 
_ my absurd infatuaticn!” 

She must speak. Oh, if he would but re- 
Jease her hand! turn away his glance, that 
she might have the strength to acknowledge 
the love that bubbled up in her heart for 
him! How mighty it was! It overwhelm- 
ed her with its passion. She breathed his 
name softly, just above a whisper, as if she 
did not dare speak it aloud. He hushed his 
breath, waiting for her to go on. She did 
80, but only to ask a question. 

“Mr. Armstrong, were you ever in love 
with Violet Bayne?” 

He threw her hand from him. 

“You know better. Do you think I 
would insult you by offering you a love that 
was once hers ? isle, dearest” — 

“Stop!” she cried; “be silent, I pray 
you. There comes Violet, now, leaning on 
the arm of Lieutenant Day. Take me back 
to the parlor, please.” 

He complied. But after they had passed 
the couple, he said stingingly, — 

“ You are not a woman, Lisle Remington ! 
You are a statue, animated with life, to be 
sure, but with no fzeling, with no heart.” 

This hardened her. She threw up her 
head, and laughed a long, silvery, sweet 
laugh. And all the while her heart was 
aching as if it would break. She was throw- 
ing away her happiness, losing the man she 
loved, simply bezause she would not con- 
fess her affection for one who said she had 
no heart. 

He released her at the door. 

“Go in,” he cried; “have a good time; 
dance, laugh, enchant them all if you can, 
and remember you have victimized another 
true-hearted man. Some day a Nemesis 
will stand in your path. Then think of the 
harm you have done, and do not cry for 
mercy. I shall not bother you with my at- 
tentions again. After all, Violet Bayne is 
your superior in many things.” 

“I think so myself;” and in she 
laughed, while her heart ached. “She 
would make you an excellent wife. Win 
her. -You’ll not find it difficult to do so.” 


“ Thanks; your advice shall be taken into 
consideration,” he retorted, as he turned 
away. 

The remainder of the evening Lisle was 
the gayest of the gay. She danced con- 
stantly; she flirted with the men until she 
brought upon her the severe animadversions 
of the women. 

“Her conduct is outrageous,” Violet re- 
marked to Keith, who was creating a little 
breeze for her benefit with her pearl 
handled, feathery fan. “See her! she is 
walled in by a crescent of men, and amusing 
them vastly, judging by their animated 
faces.” 

“ Yes, she is a remarkably brilliant wom- 
an,” he replied, as he conducted her to the 
head of a set that was being formed on the 
floor. 

He did not speak to her again that even- 
ing. If he wanted to, she gave hita no op- 
portunity. He had said she had no heart, 
She would make him believe it, wretched as 
her life would be unblessed by his love. 
She Lad no patience with herself when, 
later, she reviewed the matter. It would 
have been so easy to say, “Keith, your 
love is reciprocated.” Now she felt that the 
time was gone by forever for her to make 
such an assertion. He was too proud to 
sue again; she far too proud to make the 
slightest advance. So they drifted apart; 
held no communication whatever with each 
other. A studiedly cold bow from the lady, 
a low, graceful, mocking one from the gen- 
tleman, when they happened to meet: that 
was all. One would never have dreamt 
that beneath the cool, frosty manner they 
outwardly preserved, a very Vesuvius of 
love and passion raged. 

In Bessie’s case the course of true love 
ran smoothly enough. Guy had succumbed 
to her sweet face and winning ways, and he 
and Lisle were to each other as brother and 
sister. How happy they were! And how 
utterly miserable Lisle felt as she bent her 
steps homeward on the last day of the sum- 
mer term. During vacation she was going 
up among the mountains to rusticate, and to 
regain her former vigor and strength. She 
was weak and nervous, — ill, in fact. 

At the very spot where her umbrella had 
taken unto itself wings and flown away, a 
figure lay,— the figure of a man. At first 
she thought some poor creature had been 
imbibing too freely of liquor, and pi there 
in a drunken stupor; then, as she obtained 
a nearer view, a startled cry burst from her 
lips, and she fe!l to the ground, and lay 
there hy his side as if paralyzed, unable to 
speak or to act. It was—O Heavens! — 
Keith Armstrong, and he was dead — dead! 
A moment or two she was powerless to 
stir; then came a re-action, and. she bent 
over him, seeking for some sign of life, 
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She felt his pulse, but so terrified was she 
that she could not tel! whether it beat or 
not. She called his name in her tenderest, 
most pleading voice. He was dumb, The 
breeze wafted the brown rings of hair 
caressingly from his brow, the birds. sang 
sweeily over his head, the trees whispered 
a sad, weird tale, and the waters below 
. flowed smoothly on; but there was nv per- 
ceptible change in the man; he lay as if the 
breath ot life had been taken from him. 

“Keith, darling, open. your lips; show 
some sign that you are alive! I love you. 
Tell me you forgive my eoldness, that you 
will live for my sake,” she raved. 

Did he breathe? Did he stir? She 
started to her feet in a hurry; then sank 
again on her knees by his side, took his 
hand in hers, and begar. to rub it gently. It 
felt warm, like a living hand. The strong 
fingers twined about her own; a pair of 
passionate gray eyes flashed open; the man 
raised himself to a sitting posture, and the 
girl was drawn closely to his breast, She 
struggled to free herself. He heid her as in 
a vise. 

“You said you loved me. I will never 
liberate you row till you tell me so again, 
till you promise to be my wife. Darling, 
say the words again.” 

er face was dyed hot with shame. 


She 
had been guilty of an unmaidenly act. 


“I thought you—you were dead,” she 
stammered. 

“Well, I am not. I am full of life and 
strength. I was only stunned. I was 
riding quietly along, when something star- 
tled my korse, and I was tossed to the 
ground. When I came to consciousness, 
the maid, whom I never dared hope to win, 
was calling on me to speak, to live, which I 
was glad todo. I waited for a kiss, waited 
in vain. Lisle, you owe me the kiss of be- 
trothal. Give it to me now.” 

“T sha’ n’t. You feigned death when 

ou came to your senses, purposely, to see 

“ And your conduct satisfied me entirely, 
save in that one respect. Lisle, I must 
have a kiss.” 

“I ‘ll see about it when I get home,’ 
evading his outstretched arm. ‘Come, let 
us go. They ‘ll be worried about you at 
Fairview. Violet will go into hysterics 
when the horse dashes, riderless, up to the 
door.” 

“ You tyrant!” 

And this time there was no éscape. The 
audacious fellow took two, three kisses 
from her lips, and would not let her go till 
she returned them. 

They went home, in the fast-gathering 
twilight, happy beyond words, their troubled 
hearts at rest at last. 


THE STORM. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


ROM out the north the great cloud-monsters loom, 
With panoply of darkness leaden gray, 
That spreads across the flaming torch of day; 
And, hark! the distant rolling thunders boom 
Like far-off battle, where, to awful doom, 


Charge the grim squadrons in their close array. 
Through the still air the jagged lightnings play, 
And seem to ope to dark, Dantean gloom, 


A breathless hush, and then with direful yell 
Swift sweeps the ruthless storm-wind down the sky 
The rain-drops in great blinding surges high 

Are tossed and whirled, and, with a billowy swell, 
Dashed on the earth, as poor souls, doomed to die, 

Were thought, of old, to be dashed down to hell. 


Cumron, N.Y., 1884. 
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IN THE GLOAMING. 


BY MISS MARY J. FIELD. 


CHAPTER I. 


AIN, rain, rain! How I detest the 

country! Evena London fog is bet- 
ter than this eternal mist and drizzle! It’s 
absolutely intolerable! I wonder where 
everybody is?” 

Witk an impatient shrug of her graceful 
shoulders, Geraldine rose and walked to the 
_ window. The prospect was not enlivening, 
— sleet and rain striving for mastery against 
the biting north wind; sodden grass-plots 
and pools of water; leafless trees, looking 
wa and ghostly in the dim twilight; rain 
beating against the glass in sudden splashes 
as the swirling blasts of wind scattered the 
showers in heavy drops. 

“ What a dismal prospect!” was the girl’s 
verdict, as she stood and watched the driv- 
ing clouds of rain and sleet. “And I have 
nine more days to spend in this dreary 
place! How can Alice endure it? Nothing 
—no, nothing in the world should ever 
make me live here. How it does rain! 
Yes, lie there and die!” she said, with a 
spiteful glance at a poor little battered snow- 
drop which the wild wind tore off and flung 
upon the window-sill. 

Then she went back to her seat by the 
fire, in utter discontent with herself and all 
the world. She gave a listless glance round 
the beautiful room, every article in which 
betokered wealth and taste, and seemed to 
protest against the dullness and ill-temper 
which oppressed her. 

The frelight fell upon the folds of her 
white dress, gleamed upon her golden-brown 
hair, and shone brightly on the beautiful 
face and stately graceful figure, on the deep- 
ly fringed violet eyes and slightly sarcastic 
and decidedly cross-louking mouth. Sae 
took up a screen of white downy feathers to 
protect her face. 

“What can Alice be doing all this time? 
Making a nursery-maid of herself as usual, I 
suppose,” — with a contemptuous curl of the 
red lip, — “ with two nurses looking on! I 
wonder she can be so absurd! I wish ”— 

Here the door was noisily thrown open, 
and a merry, mischievous-looking little dam- 
sel trotted boldly into the room, a most di- 
lapidated doll hugged closely in her arms. 
She danced up to the fire, and clutched the 
delicate folds of Geraldine's dress with her 
small fingers. 

I oe auntie, me dot a new frock, — 
look!” she cried, lifting up her short skirts 


of embroidered muslin, for inspection. 
“ Me runned away from nurse to show it to 

But the moment was unpropitious for 
Mollie. Geraldine only extricated her dress, 
and put the mischievous fingers aside, with- 
out noticing the new frock. 

“ Moliie, where is mamma?” 

“Me knows; she ’s making Jack say his 
prayers. Me did run. Look at my Katie, 
auntie. She’s got the dipteria, and she ’s 
going to have a powder in currant jam.” Aad 
the little sprite kissed the doli’s dilapidated 
face, and helJ it tenderly toward her aunt. 

But Geraldine was in no mood to sympa- 
thize, as she usually did, with poor Katie’s 
numerous and ailments. 

“ No, no, Mollie; don’t tease!” she said, 
putting the doll remorselessly aside. 

Nowise abashed, Mollie dropped down in 
the middle of the white hearth-rug and 
seated herself and her dolly cozily upon the 
soft fur, the child’s golden curls gleaming in 
the tirelight and her merry mischievous eyes 
glancing up every now and then at her aunt. 

“ Me shall have a watch and a new dollie 
tomorrow,” she said confidentialiy at last; 
“but me will always lub my own Katie; 
won’t me, darling?” — giving her old doll a 
vigorous hug. “Jt ’s my birfday, and me 
will have such lots of valentines! Shall ’oo 
have'some too, Auntie Gera?” 

“No, no. Hush, Mollie!” exclaimed 
Geraldine quickly. ‘“ What was that?” 

Her ear had caught the click of the heavy 
iron gate outside as it swung backward and 
forward. Some one had passed through; 
and in a few minutes the top of an umbrella 
appeared above the shrubs as its owner 
walked swiftly up the drive toward the 
house. A softened expression passed over 
the beautiful fair face as Geraldine bent 
toward the fire. 

“ Ah, weil,” she said, sighing, “it will be a 
change at least in this dismal, monotonous 
-* I am glad he has come.” 

ut when, a few minutes afterward, she 
rose to greet the visitor, her face wore its 
former look of listless indifference, and the 
stately grace of manner was even more 
marked than usual, as, after a brief “* Good- 
evening, Mr. Scarsdale,she seated herself 
again on the low couch and motioned to him 
to take the seat opdosite. 

With quiet courtesy Mr. Scarsdale took 
the place indicated, totaliy ignoring, or not 
seeing, the scornful air of indifference. 
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“Ah, Miss Spoilt, you here?” he said; 
and he drew Mollie, nothing loath, on to his 
knee. 

His grave composure irritated Geraldine. 

“A horrible day, Mr. Scarsdale, as all 
days seem to be here! Is it always so in 
the country?” she asked, taking the feather- 
screen again in her hand. 

* Not always. I don’t think the country 
monopolizes more than its fair share of rain, 
whatever town may do.” 

“ At any rate, it is never so unmitigatedly 
dreary in town,” she returned. “Even on 
wet days there is always something to do.” 

“] will willingly grant town the monopoly 
of amusements. But don’t you think the 
unmitigated dreariness has another source, 
Miss Cameron? ‘ Nothing to do’ is a most 
satisfactory recipe for giving a dismal color 
to everything.” 

Geraldine glanced up in cold displeasure. 

“ Perlraps so,” she said indifferently. 

But she was so unaccustomed to contra- 
diction that the very slight insinuation of 
censure in his words aroused her attention 
effectually. Who was this country gentle- 
man that he should presume to criticise her 
proceedings and find fault with what she did 
or did not do, —she, Geraldine Cameron, 
beautiful and wealthy, the spoilt pet and 
darling of an exclusive and aristocratic Lon- 
don coterie? She looked across at him 
from her side of the fire, and involuntarily 
a feeling of respect took possession of her, 
very foreign to her half-sarcastic, half-scorn- 
ful appreciation of mankind in general. He 
was not a handsome man; nor could any 
one honestly call him ugly. He was not 
old, nor yet very young. His face, with its 
square, determined outline, was deficient nei- 
ther in strength nor intellect; and the keen, 
steady eye could soften wonderfully, and did 
- he smiled down at the irrepressible Mol- 
ie. 

“Decidedly a man to respect, if not to 
fear,” was Geraldine’s mental verdict; and 
with curious inconsistency she liked him all 
the better for the fearlessness with which he 
had braved her displeasure and found fault 
with her discontented and decidedly ill-hu- 
mored self, 

“Do you make a much longer stay?” in- 
terrogated Mr. Scarsdale at last, finding that 
Geraldine made no further remark. 

“No, I return home next week.” 

“ Ah, so soon! We shall be sorry to lose 


you. 
He looked at her as he spoke. A faint 
flush ruse to the fair, proud face; possibly it 


was the reflection Of the firelight, — at any 
rate it was so slight as to be insignificant. 

“ Do you go alone?” he pursued. 

“Oh, no! Sir Henry takes me to town of 
course; but Lady Netherby will not leave 
Silvewands at present. I think she is in the 


nursery. I will let her know that you are 
here.” 

She looked toward the bell-handle; but 
cold and stiff as her words had been, and 
ungracious and repellant her demeanor, Mr. 
Scarsdale did not take her obvious hint to 
ring the bell. 

“Pray do not trouble,” he said curtly. 
* T would not disturb her on any considera- 
tion. I came to bid you good-by.” 

He put Mollie down upon the floor, and 
got up, ostensibly to take leave, but in reali- 
ty to stand by the chimney-piece and com- 
mence to move the costly ornaments up and 
down. 

Something which Geraldine would have 
scorned to think was disappointment crept 
over her at his words. There he stood,a 
stern, strong man, an obscure country 
squire, over thirty, with not even good looks 
to recommend him, scarcely courteous to 
her ; and yet she could not hei> a most ab- 
surd and uawonted feeling of regret at the 
thought of saying good-by to him. What 
was there about him that arousec her inter- 
est in spite of herself? He was quite differ- 
ent this evening, too, from his usual calm sclf. 
He appeared to be ina state of suppressed 
excitement, which showed itself in the fid- 
gety way he was moving the vases and stat- 
uettes on the chimney-piece. 

“TI wonder why he wiil stand up, instead 
of sitting down ?” thought Geraldine curious- 
ly. “And, if he came to say good-by, why 
devs he not say itand go? Alice’s Dresden 
shepherdess will be in a thousand pieces di- 
rectly.” 

But something in Mr. Scarsdale’s restless- 
ness influenced her; she lost a little of her 
cool self-possession; the feather-screen 
waved unquietly to and fro, and a spot of 
color, that plainly was no reflection of the 
fire, came into her cheek. 

“It has been a quiet visit for you,” he 
said at length, but without looking at her. 

“Yes, it would have been that anywhere, 
as we do not visit since my aunt’s death ; 
but”— A slight shrug of the white shoul- 
ders completed her sentence eloquently. 

“Do you really dislike the country so 
much ?” he asked. 

“Yes, I do,” was the pettish answer. 

“Is there nothing that would make you 
feel kindly toward it? Do you not remem- 
ber its glorious summer and autumn beauty, 
its kindly winter hospitalities, its free, pure, 
simple life? Is there nothing that can com- 
pensate for the glare and glitter of your 
town life? Would an existence in the coun- 
try be so very miserable ?” 

Geraldine hesitated, other glories and tri- 
umphs rose up before which the simple nat- 
ural pleasures of a country life grew pale 
and insipid, — a vision of luxury, of courtly 
flattery and dazzling homage, a whirl of ex- 
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citement, which left no time for dullness or 
ennui. 

“ Perhaps not exactly miserable, but ver 
dismal,” she replied, thinking of her tri- 
umpts and successes, 

“But would it be quite insupportable?” 
he urged. 

don’t know; 
Mr. Scarsdale.” 

“TI speak as I feel. I never was more se- 
rious in my life,” he said briefly. 

“TI suppose some people are happy here; 
my sister and her husvand, for instance,” 
said Geraldine slowly, “Perhaps with a 
home an | friends, and pursuits and interests 
like theirs, one might be happy even in the 
country.” 

A sudden glow lighted up his face as he 
turned quickly toward her. 

“ Ah, Geraldine” — 

“It’s my birfday; me shall have some 
valentines to-morrow,” interrupted irrepres- 
sible Mollie; “and auntie won’t,—she 
telled me so. Nobody won’t send her 
none.” 

Mr. Scarsdale caught Mollie around her 
waist, and lifted her up. 

“How do you know, Miss Spoilt? Did 
she tell you that valentines were only for 
children?” 

“ No: auntie telled me nobody would send 
her none. Poor auntie! Will ’oo send her 
one, and me too,” added Mollie insinuatingly 
[—“ roses and snow and ice and ickle boys 
wis wings blowing trumpets like Freddy’s? 
Please do, Mr. Scarsdale!” 

“Very well, Mollie; you shall have one, 
all roses and snow and Cupids. What must 
auntie’s be like ?” he asked, smiling down at 
Mollie. 

“TI know,” said Mollie, shaking her head 
wisely. “Anice big boy like ’oo, and” — 

“ Don’t be tiresome, Mollie!” interrupted 
Geraldine, crossly. “Mr. Scarsdale, you 
quite spoil her. As to valentines, I think 
they get more objectionable and vulgar 
every year.” 

“ Nevertheless it is a good old institution, 
and we will do it all honor. The roses and 
Cupids and spangles please the little ones ; 
don’t they, Mollie? Good-by, Miss Spoilt,” 
he said, putting her down. “ You shall have 
your valentine. And now, Miss Cameron, 

will wish you good-evening.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Scarsdale,” was the brief 
reply, as for a moment she suffered him 
to take her hand. 

Though the words were so coldly spoken, 
Geraldine got up after he had left the roon 
and went to the window. She watched the 
dark figure walking away swiftly in the gath- 
ering gloom till the dense masses of the 
shrubbery hid it from sight. What did he 
mean ? hy had he uttered her name, and 
then broken off suddenly? Why did that 


you speak so seriously, 


half-smile cross his lips at her stiff “ yood- 
by”? Above all, what did his doings or 
sayings signify to her? 

She stood listening to the dreary plash of 
the raindrops against the window and the 
wild moan of the wind as it tossed the 
branches to and fro. She shivered as she 
looked into the blank dimness, and detested 
the country and all it contained more bitter- 
ly than ever. 

“No,” she thought discontentedly; “not 
for wo1lds would I drag on an existence in 
the dismal, monotonous country. How 
Alice and Harry contrive to exist here I 
don’t know. With nothing to do, nothing to 
think of, nobody to see, and every day ex: 
actly like the one before it, it is horrible! 
oe should induce me to lead such a 
ife.” 

Notwithstanding these conclusions, Ger- 
aldine had a dim conception that she was 
wrong, a secret conviction that the whirl of 
gayety in which she lived was all glitter and 
emptiness. But, knowing it, she had no 
wish to remedy it or to turn her back oa the 
fascinations of her pleasant, frivolous life, 
which hitherto had been all-sufficient for 
her. She had no desire for anything higher 
or better than the ease and luxury, the 
small social successes and triumphs, which 
seemed irresistibie in their fresh variety. 

Presently ber sister and Sir Henry Neth- 
erby came down. Dinner followed, which 
was a slight break in the monotony of the 

uiet evening, but not enough to dissipate 

era'dine’s weariness and discontent. At 
the earliest possible moment she went to 
bed, and dreamt an unsatisfactory dream. 
She thought she dwelt in a moated grange 
surrounded by a vast forest; from the huge 
weird braaches of the trees dropped perpet- 
ually streams of tiny rain-drops, and in each 
window of the house was an A©olian harp, 
which moaned to every gust of the wind. 

In the morning the sun shone brilliantly, 
the great shrouding curtain of fog had lifted, 
and the blue sky was flecked with white 
cloudlets. It was all very fair, she allowed ; 
but what of that?) Tomorrow the mist and 
rain might come again, and dullness and 
melancholy reign supreme. 

On reaching the breakfast-room she was 
greeted by Mollie’s clamorous little voice. 

“Auntie, auntie, me got four — twenty 
valentines! And there’s one for ’00 too— 
papa said so —auntie’s valentine! Here!” 
—and the busy small fingers seized a letter 
ping on Geraldine’s plate and gave it to 

er. 

Sir Henry looked up f¥om his letters. 

“ Good-morning, Gera. I thought your 
ladyship would not condescend to such friv- 
olities as valentines.” 

“The valentine exists only in Mollie’s— 
imagination ; it is a letter,” she said quietly. 
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With a pang of sorrow, shame, and anger, 
she guessed whv had sent it, and what was 
in it. She quietly put it into her pocket, to 
Mollie’s disgust, that astute little damsel 
being in a morbid state of jealousy for fear 
any valentine should surpass the glowing 
beauty of her own, and quite convinced that 
Auntie Gera’s was not a letter at all, but 
“an ugly penny valentine!” 

“Was not Arthur Scarsdale here last 
night?” asked Sir Henry presently. “I 
met him at the gate as I came in.” 

“No,” said Lady Netherby. 

“Yes,” corrected Geraldine. “He stayed 
only a short time, Alice, and would not let 
me call you. I forgot to tell you afterward.” 

Sir Henry gave a sharp glance at his sis- 
ter-in-law; but the quiet, proud face baffled 
his scrutiny. 

Aiter a time Geraldine made her escape 
to her own room; and a few bitter, remorse- 
ful tears rose to her eves as she opened her 
letter and read what Arthur Scarsdale had 
to say. The note was quite short, but it 
took her a long time to read. His wife! 
Yes; and in her heart she felt that the love 
of which he to!d so quietly was tender and 
true. His wife! She folded the letter and 
stayed a long time looking dreamily out of 
her window over to where Branscombe 
Woods stvod out dark against the sky. At 
last she roused herself, turned away from 
prospect, and opened her writing- 
desk. 

“I could not do it,” she said. “The mo- 
notonous life would kill me.” 

Then she thought of her brilliant butter- 
fly existence in London and its ever-chang- 
ing round of pleasure, its luxury, sparkle, 
and flattery, and all the other glories, and, 
as she thought, necessaries, of her life. Not 
even for Arthur Scarsdale’s love could she 
give them up. 

“ After all, I do not care for him; it only 
grieves me to give him pain. No, no, I dare 
not risk it. But I wish I bad never come 
—e seen him. I am sorry for his 
sake. 


CHAPTER II. 


Four years passed away before Geraldine 
Cameron saw Silverlands again. Then she 
came down on a long visit to her sister’s 
home to recruit after a season of unusual 
gayety. 

it was a dull February evening, misty and 
cold outsids, bright with firelight within. 
Geraldine was seated on her old favorite 
couch near the fire. Mr. Scarsdale stood 
opposite to her inso much the same attitude, 
and with so much of the same grave, quiet 
manner, that but four minutes, instead of 


- four years, might have passed since the twi- 


light evening so long before. 


“ Was it all a dream ?” thought Geraldine, 
noting the quiet composure of his face. It 
was just as determined-looking as ever, with 
no added lines telling of regret or sorrow; 
his eyes were as steady in meeting hers as 
if no past lay between them. Only in one 
thing was he changed, He saw now in her 
simply a lady to be treated with all deference 
and courtesy, nothing more. 

They knew nothirg of* each others’ 
thoughts, these two once so nearly close to- 
gether. Between them now was but the stiff 
politeness, the elaborate courtesy, of mere 
acquaintances, which was worse by many 
degrees than downright rudeness, as there 
was nothing to hope for or resent in it. 

“A quarrel would be such a relief!” 
thought Geraldine, as she answered quietly 
his easy, unconcerned remarks. “Jf he 
would but be stern, bitter, or even angry, it 
would be better than this frigid civility.” 

Seemingly indifferent, Mr. Scarsdale went 
on talking. He was speaking of skating, 
wich a long frost had made a fashionable 
pastime, and in which she knew he excelled. 

“ We had quite a gathering at Silvermere 
yesterday, Miss Cameron. Do you not 
skate?” 

“No; I have never had an opportunity 
of learning.” 

“Really! You miss a great pleasure.” 

“So I suppose; it is one of those pleas- 
ures of which I have always been compeiled 
to be a spectator, the natural consequence 
of living in London,” she said rather bitter- 
ly, for the polite indifference of his words 
stung her. 

“ Hard lines, Miss Cameron,” he returned 
lightly, but with a quick upward glance at 
her. 

“Which?” she asked sharply. “Living 
in London, or not being able to skate?” 

“ Both, I should say.” 

“Ah, you were - devoted to the 
country!” 

* And you to town,” he retorted. 

They had stumbled on an unlucky subject. 
His tone was suspiciously indifferent, his 
eyes looked determinedly at the fire, and 
the old restless trick of moving the orna- 
ments seemed to have returned. 

“ How different he is!” thought Geral- 
dine in the sudden silence that followed the 
introduction of the dangerous topic. “I 
wish Alice would come.” 

In a few minutes the door opened, and 
Lady Netherby, in full evening dress, came 
into the room, 

“Why, Geraldine, the carriage is ready, 
and you are not dressed! Do you know 
how late it is?” she said. 

“I am not going, Alice. I hate dinner- 
parties!” was the pettish reply, 

“ Not going? But, Geraldine, I can’t 
go = 
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“Oh, yes, Alice, you can, I know! TI hate 
dinner parties and all belonging to them; 
but say something pleasant in my behalf to 
Mrs. Preston.” 

Lady Netherby unfurled her ivory fan in 
dismay. 

“ Harry,” she called out to her husband, 
“here ’s Gera at the last minute refusing to 
go! What isgto be done?” 

Sir Henry came in. 

“Why, what ’s the matter, Gera?” 

“Nothing. Don’t tease me. I’m tired 
of dissipation. You must let me off this 
time. 

“ Let you off! Nonsense, Gera.” 

She raised her eyes appealingly to him. 

“You were always good to me, Harry,” 
she said. “Don’t make me go; I am so 
tired.” 

Sir Henry gave a sharp glance at her, and 
uttered an emphatic “ Hem !” 

“ What a capricious gir! you are, Come 
alony, Alice,” he said, offering his arm to 
his wife to lead her to the carriage. “ Scars- 
dale, we can give you a lift to Branscombe.” 

“No, thanks, —I shall walk,” replied Mr. 
Scarsdale, moving from his place by the 
fire. “But 1 promised Mollie to go and see 
the new school-room this evening. Is she 
up there?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Netheroy, “and will be 
only too delighted at any interruption to her 
lessons. Gera, I think you will have a fit 
6f repentance in five minutes’ time,” she 
‘added, as she left the room. 

A grave “Good-night,” and the most for- 
mal of bows from Mr. Scarsdale, and he 
was gone also. Had he seen the pained, 
wistful look on the fair face before him, he 
might not have made his farewell either so 
‘brief or so cold. 

So Geraldine was left alone with her own 
thoughts, which were not very profitable 
ones. She sat on in her low seat by the 
fire, looking with sad, yoatwen eyes into 
the past. What had those four years of 
luxurious gayety, of brilliant success, cone 
for her?-—-four years of the great world. 
Were they not all a confused medley of 
driving, dancing, dining, of rushing from 
house to house, from soirée toconversazione, 
from féte to ball, from scientific reunions 
to five-o’clock kettle-drums, a weary toil of 
polite shams and social delusions? And 
now what was left her? A dreary loneli- 
ness, a 'onging for rest, a passionate wish 
that she could stay forever where she was, 
and never go back to the whirl of excite- 
ment, the memory of which made her brain 
ache and throb. 

But it was her own fault, her own choice. 
Four years ago she had pat her chance of 
happiness away from her, she would none 
of it; and now nobody wanted her, nobody 
was the better or happier for her existence. 


She had bartered the true love of a 

man for the fascinations and glitter of the 
world, and they had turned to dust and 
ashes in her mouth. She was as beautiful 
as ever; her stately grace had rot left her; 
but the lovely violet eyes were softer, and 
the well-cut mouth bad lines which were 
not there in the old days. ‘The fire leaped 
up, and gleamed upon her hair; but it shone 
brighter on the tears in her eyes as she 
hastily covered her face with her hands. 

*“ No, he does not care, he does not even 
remember,” she sobbed, “Too late, tuo 
late! I did love aim; but I loved myself 
better.” 

After a while she brushed aside the tears 
with an impatient gesture, and, rising, moved 
about the room, taking up now a bouk, now 
an ornament, and replacing it mechanically. 
At the piano she stopped, and then sat 
down, and began to play low, dreamy melo- 
dies, at last ‘breaking into the aceompani- 
ment of a song. Presently she began to 
sing the words softly. 

A door behind her was partly open, and 
the shadow of a man, fantastic and unshape- 
ly, fell upon the firelit wall ; but she did not 
see it. In the quiet gloaming, with nothing 
but firelight shadows and silence in the 
room, she sang softly and sweetly the 
mournful refrain of the sad, passionate 
song, — 


“* How could I tell I should love thee today, 
Whom that day I held not dear? 
How could I tell I should love thee away 
When I did not love thee anear?” 


Over and over again she sang these 
words, as if their mournful passion had some 
charm for her, till at last her voice failed, 
and, with her eyes full of tears, she turned 
again to the fire. She stood close in front 
of it, and rested her Lead against the chim- 
ney-piece, never noticing a tall figure stand- 
ing in the deep shadow of the recess on the 
right-hand side. Presently the figure moved 
forward. The man’s face was grave and 
stern. 

“ Geraldine!” 

She started, and looked up 

“ Mr. Scarsdale!” she said in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes, it is I. Do you remember this 
day four years ago + 
. Yes,” she replied, avoiding his steady 
ook. 

“Did you * hold me dear’ that day?” 

No answer came at first; but a vivid 
blush rose slowly to her cheeks, and crept 
over neck and brow. 

“T wait your answer. Did you ‘hold me 
dear’ that day?” he asked gravely. 

“ Yes,” she said simply. 

“Then why did you send me away ?” . 

There was a long pause. raldine 
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gianced at his face ; it was inflexibly grave 
and stern. 

“ Because — because,” she faltered; then 
recovering herself, “1 will not be question- 
ed; you have no right to ask.” 

« i take upon myself the right. Will you 
answer me?” 

“No,” she said defiantly, roused by his 
cool persistence. 

A slight smile crossed his face. 

“ T think you will,” he said quietly. “ You 
loved me, yet you sent me away. Did you 
think my love would fail you?” 

“No,” she replied unwillingly, compelled 
to answer by the authority of his manuer. 

“ Did you doubt your own for me?” 

“Only for a while; then I knew,” she 
= mechanically, as a child answers ques- 

ons. 


He smiled again. 


“Were you afraid of your life with me?” 

She hesitated for a few moments. To 
answer that would be virtually to own her- 
self wrong, and be a confession of her pride 
and foolishness. She glanced again.at him; 
but his grave face showed no sign of relent- 
ing. At last her better self conquered. 

“No, only the manner of it,” she said 
humbly. 

He put out his hand, and took hers, drew 
her close to him, and bent down, and kissed 
her lips. 

“Do you fear it now, Geraldine ?” 

“No, oh, no,” she murmured, resting her 
head on his shoulder, “Arthur, will you 
forgive me?” 

“Some day, perhaps. Ah, lady mine, you 
have kept me waiting long; but | knew you 
would be true to eer at last, and I 
could afford to wait for my wife!” 


THE ITALIANS 


OF NEW YORK. 


BY JOSHUA S. LAWRENCE. 


race of is generally given 
the cold shoulde:, because of the antag- 


onism engendered by them when a strike 
occurs, as they are almost always, where 
manual labor is concerned, the ones to take 
the place of the strikers. One of the great- 
est wonders to an inquiring mind is, that 
that these people came to this country atall, 
for poets have sung and historians have 
written pages upon their climate as well as 
the scenery of their Alpine mountains. 
Nothing more clearly describes their condi- 
tion than the following lines, written, to be 
sure, many years ago, but still applicable at 
this day. 


“* How has kind heav’n adorn’d the happy land, 
And scatter’d blessings with a wasteful hand! 
But what avail the unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains and her sunny shores, 
With all the gifts that heav’n and earth impart, 
The smiles of nature and the charms of art, 
While proud oppression in her valleys reigns, 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains ? 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 

The redd’ning orange and the swelling grain, 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, 
And in the myrtle’s fragrant shade refines ; 
Starves in the midst of nature’s bounty crust, . 
and in the laden vineyard dies for thirst.” 


Italy, at the time other portions of Eu- 
cope were in abject barbarism, was a power- 


ful and wealthy nation. And it is surpris- 
ing that a people, shrewd and intelligent in 
business, in the New World, should now be 
so low in the human scale; for even at this 
time, Naples and Florence swarm with beg- 
gars of all ages and sexes, some of whom 
get over here by means of the padrone sys- 
tem, which is one of the greatest outrages, 
on its face, ever perpetrated; but facts have 
come to light, recently, whereby it has been 
found that numbers have journeyed here 
willingly, selling themselves for a definite 
time. The money advanced is paid weekly 
or monthly, to the padrone. In the case of 
boys and girls, as well as infirm old men 
and women, the sale is rade by relatives, 
who pocket the funds. The purchasers 
then use them to the best advantage. The 
boys are taught by these patrons to beg, or 
to go with an organ-grinder. Should the 
boys not come home at night with sufficient 
cash, they receive punishment, which our 
newspapers formerly chronicled ; but of late 
years this has been somewhat broken up. 
Now and then, however, a case will crop 


out. 

The girls, old men, and women, are used 
the same way, being in various stages of 
imbecility, which excites the sym athies 
and extorts the pennies of a generous pub- 
lic. Infantile innocence is used with un- 


scrupulousness to draw attention, 
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The women, although said to be, in their 
own country, very imperious, do not show it 
here, pertaps for the reason that none but 
those of the peasant class reach this cuun- 
try. They can be seen all over the city, 
carrying large bundles, wood, boxes, and 
barrels, nicely balanced upon the head, 
having been taught to be bearers of burdens 
from their youth. Some Italian merchants 
employ them about the wharves, as their 
hire is cheaper than men, to carry loads 
short distances. Dressed in their native 
costume, which they retaia for a long time, 
they at first attracted universal attention, as 
gay colors are the main features of their ap- 
parel. It is only among those who arrived 
here in childhood, or have been born after 
the arrivai of the family, that one sees any 
attempt made to adopt American dress. 

The Italians cannot be said to be out of 
any industries calling for a modicum of in- 
telligence, as they can be seen in all trades 
and work. 

One of their branches of industry is the 
gathering of slops of beer saloons, early in 
the moruing. The kegs having been 
placed out on the sidewalk for the brewer’s 
wagon, the “ Gauger” comes along with a 
bucket, and tips up every keg and drains its 
contents into his pail. Very often he 
sweeps out the saloon, when out of the 
sweepings he takes all the “ butts” or ends 
of cigars, and sells them in Mulberry Street, 
as he does his collection of beer. Some- 
times vinegar is made of the beer, but often 
it is mixed with good and sold at two cents 
aglass. After a time, by means best known 
to the initiated, he gets possession of a 
quarter beer keg. When he gets this full, 
his woman comes and takes it upon her 
head and trots off home, 

At first it was a novelty to see these wom- 
en, bareheaded, in short skirts and low bed- 
ice, with the line of their hips half-way up to 
their arm-pits, balancing loads that it would 
be difficult for a strong man to carry. 

Another branch of useful but humble toil 
is the unsavory one of rag-picking, which 
includes everything, in fact, that can be 
sold for money. At early dawn, before the 
great rumble of the incoming day has be- 
«un, these gleaners of waste come forth 
with hook and basket, when not a scrap of 

aper, glass, tin-foil (found on chewing-to- 
aoe bones, meat, bread, or rags, escapes 
an inspection, and if there is any coal, wood, 
or ashes, they pick them over and find the 
xood. When the bags and baskets are ful!, 
they return home, and sort over, in their 
apartments, in half-decayed old houses, the 
treasures they have gathered, 

In some of these houses the stench is as 

werful as Limburger cheese and fried on- 
ions combined. Having made heaps of the 
different articles, they run lines across the 


rooms, or upon the roofs and fire-escapes, 
— they string up all that they can to 
ry. 

Having secured a quantity they cart it 
away to the nearest junk man, one of their 
own countrymen, perhaps. 

These incorrigible scavengers, for the 
habit, when once contracted, never leaves 
them, have driven out the old-time German 
men and women, who were such a feature 
and familiar sight some fifteen years ago, as 
well as the German fraulein, with the long 
hair braided, and hanging down ker back, 
dressed in a waist and skirt of over-all stuff, 
that were wont to make regular rounds of 
the ash-barrels and boxes, and then, when 
the bags and baskets were full, the whole 
family would meet at a rendezvous, put the 
burdens on a dog cart, and the old men and 
dogs would then draw the load up-town, on 
Righth Avenue, among the rocks. Like 
many another ancient institution, they, too, 
have been driven to the wall. 

There is one occupation which seems to 
be very appropriate to these tropical sons, 
and that is the keeping of fruit stands and 
stores. In every advantageous, and, we 
may say, in any place where a stand can be 
put, they manage to get a footing, so that 
every street corner, on some busy thorough- 
fares, contains a stand. There scems to be 
a graduation established, that is followed by 
an Italian, who commences working on a 
railroad, or other manual labor, until he bas 
acquired, perhaps, one hundred dollars, 
when he secures a locality in some city, or 
large town, and then forthwith launches out 
as a merchant in apples, bananas, nuts, and 
all foreign and domestic fruits. In this 
business he generally stays unt] he makes 
a move higher up. Meantime, the usual 
brood of future American men and women 
are beiug brought along in an_Italian- 
Americanized manner. 

The fruit kept by Italians is, as a rule, 
very good, as they seem to spare no pains to 
get what will sell fast and turn the amount 
invested. In this region of incipient for- 
tune they have aiso driven out the ancient 
Irishwoman, with her small barrel and 
board with a stock of sea-kale, apples, and 
peanuts, so frequent a sight about the parks 
and before the doors of large stores in by- 
gone days. Rents for these stands vary, 
some paying thirty dollars a month, or 
more, for a stand, acco-ding to size and lo- 
cation. All pay a license, also a fee for a 
city permit, if outside the house line. 

ith their natural mode of life, which is 
penurious in many ways, they make money 
where an American would starve. The 
stands and stores are open all night, each 
member of a family tak: 1g terns attending. 

Another historical ca't..14 is one tha; has 
become known whereve: tx is wanderer has 
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gone, and that is organ-grinding, together 
with the not very intelligenttriple harp and 
fiddles, commonly called, in the excursion 
business, “a cast-iron band.” There is a 
manufactory near Chatham Square, where 
hand-organs are turned out for these people 
and repaired when the season is over, The 
organs cost from a hundred to over two 
hundred dollars, according to the style and 
the number of tunes they play. They are 
from sixty pounds up in weight, and some- 
times are used by women who go about the 
streets with one fitced on wheels, with a box 
to hold two cr more babies, as sympathetic 
accompaniments. All, however, do not buy 
these hand organs outright, but rent them 
at so much a week. 

A monkey and two men usually make up 
full quota for an expedition to the country, 
and their coming creates an excitement; but 
in the city, where they are too numerous 
for peace, one passes them by. But those 
who are sitting outside their houses on the 
stoop, in a quiet street, trying to read, have 
another experience. Itis here that Italian 
diplomacy displays itself, and the noble 
from Venice continues to grind until the 
victim gives him a quarter, or a policeman 
shows himself on the street, when the 
Italian speedily shoulders his organ and 
Steals away. 

These sons of Italy are also making in- 
roads into the shoemaking trade. In Cros- 
by Street their shops are mostly to be seen, 
in which from four to five mea are at work, 
in a small room, re-soling and re-healing old 
shoes bought cheap. They also make new 
ones, and do repairing a little cheaper than 
Germans or Irish. Some have established 
a considerable trade, and, having com- 
menced in Crosby Street, they gradually 
move into a more aristocratic one. They 
generally turn out good work, and receive 
patronage from all kinds of people. 

In the clothing business they are also 
gaining ground, for in large tailoring houses 
it is a rule to employ all that can be had at 
the smallest price possible; as a conse- 
quence, the girls and women of Italians get 
employment, and pick up the faculty of put- 
ting ali kinds of men’s garments together; 
having gained so much they go with their 
husbands or relatives, and start a shop of 
their own, making up all the shop work that 
can be done. 

One of the first principles laid down by 
those who are already here, to new-comers, 
is, that America is a hard place for young 
girls, and, as a result, maidens, as in Italy, 
are married very often before reaching the 
age of fourteen, 

In Leonard Street, near Ceutre, there is a 
school established for the special can | 
of the Italian youth of both sexes, where 
the trades are guahe especially painting, as 


well as a general knowledge of the English 
language. 

This school is supported by the Children’s 
Aid Society, and contributions from wealthy 
Italians, It occupies one large building, 
fifty feet front, four stories in height, built of 
plain stone, and cost. with the lot, some 
years since, fifty thousand dallars. There is 
an average attendance of eight hundred 
boys and girls, the offsprings of the poorest 
portion of the Italian population. 

Girls are taught to sew, and boys to set 
type and print, in which they are quick to 
learn. School begins at half-past seven 
A. M., and closes at six P. M.; and in the 
winter evenings a night school is held, when 
men and women attend, The pupils are 
bright and polite, and evince a strong desire 
to learn. Many graduates are now doing 
well in chosen pursuits. 

The Italian language, until within a short 
time, was not taught by native teachers so 
universally as now. Its acquirement is 
somewhat difficult, as some words, with 
different accents, mean totally opposite 
ideas, which has given rise to the nick- 
nane applied to the Italian women when 
speaking of “Guineas,” as the sounds 
emitted by them are similar to those made 
by guinea-fowl, An impression of the 
tongue may be gathered from these lines 
in © Beppo,” by Byron: — 


“ T love the language, that soft-bastard Latin, 
Which melts like kisses on a female mouth, 
And sounds as if it should be writ in satin, 
With syllables which breathe of the sweet South, 
And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 
That not a single sentence seems uncouth, 
Like our harsh northern, whistling, grunting guttural, 
Which we are obliged to hiss and spit and sputter all.” 


We notice, however, that these new peo- 
ple, for political favors, make more prog- 
ress with the oaths than the common ex- 


‘pressions, although they manage to concoct 


a dialect of their own out of Italian and 
English. 

Their habitations are scattered all over 
the city, and in whatever quarter they may 
settle they are sure to leave a stamp upon it, 
and any property once let to them cannot be 
used again for anything else. 

One of the most noted centres of Italian 
activity is the region bounded by Mott and 
Worth Streets, in Mulberry. Here is situ- 
ated a bank, run by an Italian, that owns two 
or three of the tenements near. New ar- 
rivals change the Italian money for ours at 
this place, and from here are sent out large 
gangs of railroad laborers, who carry their 
bed and bedding, as well as some tin cook- 
ing utensils. These go to the interior of 


New York, or New Jersey, and also to Cape 
Cod to build the canal, 
company them. 


ut no women ac- 
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In this section, for several blocks around, 
these people are packed like sardines in a 
box. as many as three or four heads ap- 
pearing at a window. They are generaily 
poor, orif possessing money hold on to it 
with vigor. 

Walking through Mulberry Street we see 
displayed on the walks, spread ona cloth, 
or anything available, hard loaves of bread, 
cheese, cigar-stumps, and various other 
things. Going north to Bleecker, Italy is 
still visible, and, within a few streets of the 
central police station, we find a small lane 
called Jersey Street, inhabited by Italians, 
who, on a fine evening in summer, give 
voice to some of the native songs of Italy. 
There, also, can be seen nearly all types of 
character, The foul rookeries, called dwell 
ing places, are being torn down and finer 
structures are rearing their heads above 
those remaining. 

From this lane, down Crosby to Howard, 
passing the Metropolitan Hotel and Niblo’s 
Garden, we go and find another colony, 
near Prince Street, where is a school under 
the care of the Children’s Aid Society, 
whose teachers seek to impart the English 
language and instruct in the use of the 
Bible. Italian merchants of rags, iron, and 
bottles are situated at this point. 

The Italian grocery is a great feature in a 
colony, and may be viewed there, or upon 
some avenue, and the dissimilarity is 
striking when a comparison is drawn. 
These stores are well patronized, everything 
from macaroni up being for sale. There 
are several macaroni factories about the 
city, and one is located in Mott Street, an- 
other quarter, opposite the House of Deten- 
tion, that sylvan retreat for those who hap- 
pen to witness an assault, or the honorable 
court adjudges them safer there for the ends 
of justice. 


Another branch of trade most noticeably. 


invaded by Italians, is the art of shaving 
and hair-cutting, with all its benefits and 
evils. When these first began to grow 
there was dire war, but the movement has 
increased until now but few charge the reg- 
ular rates in the thickly populated cities. 
For a shave, Pietro will ask five cents ; with 
bay rum, ten; hair cut, fifteen, with shears; 
by a machine, ten ; and other necessary orde- 
als as cheap. On Sunday mornings there 
are enough Neapolitans ready to black boots 
so that two can be found to a custom=r. 
Their manner of running a boarding 
house for those of their own people is 
economical, Women and girls start out 
early in the rorning and stand in statuesque 
silence before the door of a restaurant, or 
bakery, until they are given something, 
when they go on to the next. At the mar- 
kets this is manazed until stray pieces of 
meat or bones from the stalls or els find 


themselves in the baskets of these providers, 
who return home, and concoct these materi- 
als into native dishes. 

Up-town, near what were called the Flats 
of Harlem, in t1r1th Street, is another nest 
of Sicilians, which portion has gained the 
name of “ Little Italy.” 

The Grand Lodge of F. and A. M., of 
New York, recently granted a charter for 
Italia Lodge No. 1, it being the first Italian 
lodge in this city. It started under good 
prospects, and is likely, ere long, to have a 
large membership. 

They have, therefore, in this direction, 
made some progress toward more light, and 
if they obey the three truths their course is 
sure, 

In the maiter of scciability these people 
can take rank with any other, and there are 
rifle corps and other organizations that cele- 
brate the country’s fé/e days by a picnic. 

The house in which Garibaldi resided, 
and carried on sperm-candle making, upon 
Staten Island, was not long ago presented 
by the owner publicly to all the Italian soci- 
eties. On this occasion, the cauldron in 
which Garibaldi boiled his fat was thor- 
oughly polished and set out in a field, when 
a hose from a neighboring brewery was led 
into it, and then filled with beer, and those 
assembled, after due speeches had been 
made, drank the health of the former owner 
of the house, who had so generously pro- 
vided for them. 

Of newspapers but two dailies are pub- 
lished, and a notable fact about one is, that 
it issues on Sunday a paper for two days, — 
Sunday and Monday. The L’Eco Talia, 
and the // Progresso ad’ Italia: Americano, 
both divide the honors of publishing the 
news and the commercial prices of all com- 
modities. 

In matters of religion these people follow 
the Church of Rome, but some are becoming 
graduaily changed. 

As a citizen, the Italian is, as a man, 
obedient to law, but still a great mapy have 
net rid themselves of the habit of carrying 
the silent stilleto as in their native clime, 
and using it in any quarrel among their fel- 
lows. At a coilection of hoodlums and 
strikers, in Jersey City, during the strike of 
the freight handlers, pistols and other weap- 
ons were in the hands of all the Italians, 
and twenty or more weapons of every de- 
scription were found upon them. 

As laborers in this city they have proved 
equal to any foreign importation, but they 
require constant watching, as well as an in- 
terpreter to each gang, to bave them ac- 
complish much, although they have been 
and are now used by the “ Plunger” of our 
streets, “ Walton,” to sweep after his sweep- 
ing machines, propelled by horse power. 

Their natural penchant does not leave 
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them here, and they are everywhere able to 
put on the ré/e of extreme poverty, and one 
not used to their manners could be easily de- 
ceived ; but various instances have come to 
light showing these ragged men and women 
to be walking arsenals of money, and ver 
often there is found upon them silver, gold, 
and bank-notes, enough to start a moderate 
store. 

The Bleecker-Street Bank, a solid institu- 
tion for the deposit of savings accumulated 
by women, bears the distinction of receiving 
more cash from Italians than any other. 

Whether these people will, in time, infuse 
some of the sunbeams of their poetical land 


into the realms of American literature, re- 
mains for time to determine. 

Were they a little more wholesome and 
clean in their general characteristics they 
would doubtless be better respected and 
able to come up to that scriptural injunction 
that “ Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” 

Perhaps, however, as they grow in knowl- 
edge of the benefits derived from freedom, it 
may dawn upon their minds that they, them- 
selves, having been brought to love rather 
than to abhor dirt, can instil into the pre- 
cepts taught the young, that dirt and filth - 
are not necessary articles, and here we will 
leave them to work out their own destiny. 


PARIS. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


AT have thy streets not witnessed, mighty town, 
Beneath the sceptred sway of many a crown? 
What is the tale thy stones could not reiate ? 
What wonders cease to tell of church and state ? 
Here, where the river rolls its sluggish flood, 
A revolution poured its heated blood; 
Here, where the garden smiles in fragrant green, 
Once shamel:ss stvod the fatal guillotine: 
No more with regal joys this palace rings, — 
Far from its portals fled “ the last of kings.” 


Where this proud column taunts Republic day, 
Ambition’s mightiest monarch held his sway ; 
Whose dust, once crumbling on Helena’s isle, 

Now honored sleeps beneath yon swelling pile. 
Under thy Gothic arches, Notre Dame, 

Which echoes oft the choral-pealing psalm, 

Where white-robed priests their matins murmur low, 
And swing the solemn censer to and fro, 

Hath war’s relentless cannon poured its sound, 

And steel-clad soldiers scarred thy sacred ground, 


Within the circuit of thy stately walls 

Rises the tide of human life, and falls; 

Thy darkened waters picture misery’s day, 

Or brightly leap in sparkling fountains gay; 

Here generous Art no longer fears to roam; 

Here genial Music finds her cherished home; 
And bustling Commerce jars the crowded street, 
Where Beatty, Beggary, Birth, commingling meet. 
City of cities! in thy precincts hurled 

Are all the joys and ills which make a world. 


Parts, 1883. 
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SWEETER THAN SUGAR. 


BY J. W. DAVIDSON. 


2 = April sun was shining down warmly 
amid the tall tree-trunks of Seth Allen’s 
sugar-orchard, located in the northern por- 
tion of the Pine-Tree State near the New- 
Brunswick line. The maple sap dripped from 
the pine “spile,” or spout, driven. into the 
tree below the, “tap,” or cut, made with the 
corner of an axe, and fell with a musical 
tinkle into the sap-dish below. The latter 
was made of white-birch bark, the corners 
folded around, and sewed with the tough 
bark of a soft-wooded shrub known in that 
region as nicopy. The dishes ranged in 
siz from two quarts to a gallon or a gallon 
and a half, and went by the Indian name of 
kosh or kosso. ; 

Round among the trees went Uncle Seth, 
gathering sap, emptying the birchen dishes 
into a churn-shaped sap-bucket, and replac- 
ing the dishes carefully beside the trees 
again. The snow vas still deep in the 
woods, in spite of the lateness of the season, 
and paths led from tree to tree, over the 
whole expanse of the sugar-orchard, which 
covered a nusnber of acres of Jand, the trees 
being the original ones of the primeval for- 
est. At some distance from each other a 
number of well beaten paths or roads led to 
the sugary, where the camp or boiling place 
was located. 

Beside one of these main paths sat a 
bucket filled with the pure juice of maple, 
and against it leaned a neck-yoke, an article 
made of firewood, sgme three feet long, wide 
and flat at the centre, with a half-circle cut 
out of one side to fit the neck, and the eads, 
which were whittled off round about an inch 
through, provided with wooden hooks sus- 
pended by leather thongs upon which hung 
the buckets. 

As Seth Allen finished filling the second 
pail, and came out to where its mate was 
sitting, a pleasant voice addressed him. 

“ Good-afternoon,” 

He looked up with a start. A rather pale- 
faced young man, in stylish clothing, and 
rubber boots, stood in the path before him. 

“Well, I swan, I did n’t see ye.’ Where 
*d ye come from?” questioned the owner of 
the maple-trees, a hardy specimen of the 
backwoodsman, a little past middle life, 
looking with astonishment upon kis unan- 
nounced visitor, aa though he were a differ- 
ent species of humanity altogether, and not 
the wek benaved, well-bred young gentleman 
that Hugh Rolfe had always flattered him- 
self that he was. 


“1 came down the path, up yonder, from 
the open land; but, goodness, how deep the 
snow is. Does it stay on all summer? I 
should have got terribly wet if I had not 
taken the precaution * wearing these im- 
mense boots.” 

“Kinder slumped in, did ye?” grinned 
the old man, as he eyed young Rolie with 
an expression fully as quizzical as your citi- 
fied chap sometimes wears when he gazes 
upon a country greenhorn. “You ’d get 
used to walking on a tote-path arter a spell,” 
continued Uncle Seth, having finished his 
survey of the young man. “You ’re from 
outsice, ha’n’t ye?” 

“I’m from Hartford, Connecticut,” an- 
swered the young man smilingly. “ You ’ve 
heard cf that place, have n’t you?” 

“Heered of it? Well, I guess I hev. 
My buildin’s are ’nsured in a Hartford ’nsur- 
ance company.” 

“Well, really, is that a fact? I am an 
insurance man myself. 1 have read of ma- 
ple-sugar making, and thought I would take 
a trip somewhere and see how it was done. 
The season up in Vermont is over, and so I 
came way ‘Down-East,’ as they call it in 
the Wooden-Nutmeg State.” 

The old man drew a long breath. 

“ You ’re a reg’iar ’nsurance man, be ye? 
Not a nagent, but one of the real live men, 
that works at head-quarters?” Then he 
lowered his voice somewhat. “ Say, mister, 
it’s a sure thiag, an’ no humbug, is n’t it? 
Ef my buildin’s bura up, I ‘il git the six 
hundred dollars, won’t I?” 

“Most assuredly. The Hartford compa- 
nies are all sound.” 

A look of relief came into the bronz:d, 
wrinkled face of the maker of sweets, as he 
adjusted the yoke upon his neck and pre- 
pared to carry the buckets to the camp, the 
smoke of which curled up through the woods 
not many rods away. 

“ What do you do with that sap, evaporate 
it?” questioned young Rolfe, as he followed 
in the footsteps of the old man, who trudged 
along the narrow path, seemingly net snind- 
ing in the least his burder of thirty quarts, 
or more, of the crystal fluid. 

* We bile it,” returned the elder man la- 
conically, 

“ Then you are not making sugar alone?” 
queried he of the rubber boots and stylish 
spring overcoat. 

“No, not adzackly, I ’ve gut help,” re- 
turned the other, as they came in sigit of 
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the sugar-camp, a low structure of logs, built 
shed-fashion, with an open front, across 
which ran a “deacon seat,” and before this an 
open fire, with a back wall built of stone, 
and a wooden fore-stick, three large kettles 
being suspended from a “lug-pole ” overhead 
by chains. Near the fire stood a couple of 
puncheons, or vats, made of pine. Into one 
of these the proprietor emptied the buckets 
of sap. 

A cloud of smoke from the pent-up fire, 
which was not allowed to burn up ficrcely, 
blinded Hugh’s eyes at the first moment, 
and when he regained his sight he saw a 
girlish fizure upon the seat before the fire. 

“Here ’s my help,” said the old man, 

inting toward the girl. ‘Come out here, 

ancy ; here’s a feller from outside v.ants to 
larn how to make sugar. S’pose we can larn 
him?” 

“1 would n't be suprised, uncle,” laughed 
the girl; “but I ‘I! be out inamoment, when 
I finish skimming this kettle; it ’s about 
boiling.” 

She held a long-handled ladle in one 
plump hand, and Hugh Rolfe noticed that 

er white wrist was delicately turned, and 
her profile exquis.te, as seen through the 
wreath of smoke, which rose between him- 
self and the fair goddess of the sugar-camp. 

“A wild flower of the backwoods, by 
Jove,” muttered young Rolfe, sotto voce, as 
the fair damsel finished skimming the foam- 
ing kettle cf sap, and came out beside the 
camp. 

If her profiie was exquisite, a full view of 
her face was enchanting, and Hugh felt his 
heart thrill as he acknowledged the rude in- 
troduction of the backwoodsman. 

This ’s Nancy Ailen; she tends the 
pots while I lug the sap. What ’s your 
name?” 

“Hugh Rolfe, at your service,” answered 
the young man, an amused look in his face, 
which he fancied sparkled back at him from 
the bright orbs of the girl before him. 

“1 shall probably ask a great many ques 
tions, and be just as awkward as you would 
be in a city,” said young Rolfe as he chatted 
with that easy familiarity so natural to the 
man about town when freed from the con- 
ventional restraints of city life. 

“Well, yaas, we would be kinder orkered 
like, but we ’d get used to it same ’s you will 
here ef ye stay long enough,” assented 
Uncle Seth, while Hugh saw the before- 
mentioned rogzuish sparkle glance from the 
bright eyes of the forest maiden. 

“What is this?” asked the young man, 
designating a long-handled dipper, made of 
staves like a small pail. 

“That air’s a noggin dipper, to dip the 
bilin’ sap from one pot to another, when we 
’re ruunin’ it down to molasses. We ailers 
run it down in one pot an’ fill the others up 


with fresh sap when one ‘ll hoid it all. As 
we bile, we keep dippin’ from one pot into 
the others, an’ only fill up one with cold sap, 
so ’s to keep some on ’em bilin’ all the time. 
That in that air pot,” continued the old man, 
“is ter’ble sweet, an’ Vother ha’n’t much 
sweeter ’n clear sap, cause it ’s ben dipped 
out of so much. We ‘ll run: that down, 
Nancy, an’ strain it out purty soon,” he said. 
turning to the young girl; ““but I must get 
another turn o’ sap.” And he grasped the 
two buckets, and started forth into the woods 
again, leaving young Rolfe alone with the 
fair sap-boiler. 

He watched her with some curiusity as 
she deftly tended the fire and kept the ket- 
tles in trim. She tock the long-handled 
noggin dipper, and dexterously transferred 
the scalding liquid from one kettle to the 
others, and Hugh volunteered to replenish 
the heater from one of the puncheons. He 
took an empty sap-bucket, and dipped it full. 

* One pailful will be enouzh,” said the girl, 
smilingly, as he came with the dripping ves- 
sel. “I always fill it with the noggin, but 
men have the advantage of us women in the 
matter of strength.” 

He came before the fire and looked dubi- 
ously at the s eaming kettles. 

“ Put one foot on the fore-stick and pour 
it in carefull,. You ‘ll find no trouble if you 
don’t spi!l it,” his dimpled-faced in- 
structress in the sweet art. 

“ No trouble if I don’t spill it,” thought 
Hugh as he put one foot gingerly upon the 
fore-stick, which seemed inclined to topple, 
and raised the heavy bucket. He leaned 
forward to determine the direction of the 
stream of sap, when a puff of smoke struck 
him in the face, the sap splashed into the fire 
between the kettles, the treacherous fore- 
stick rolled toward him, the whole bucketful 
swashed down in the glowing fire, while a 
cloud of steam and ashes rushed u»> and 
filled his face and mouth, and but for the 
ready hand of the fair Naacy he would have 
followed the spilled fluid into the fire. 

As it was, he stood and ejected the ashes 
from his mouth, and mopped his face with a 
handkerchief that could not be called snowy 
linen when he had finished, while the girl 
was convulsed with merriment. She sank 
back upon the seat, her laughter ringing out 
clear and sweet, like a clang of silver bells, 
and Hugh, when a full realization of his ludi- 
crous position burst upon him, joined her 
heartily if not as musical. 

“ Just let the fire remain as it is till Uncle 
Seth returns,” said the girl, when she had 
recovered her voice. “ But, really, I could 
n’t help laughing, and I beg your pardon.” 

“Excuse my terrific awkwardness,” re- 
turned Hugh, and they laughed again in 
concert. 

It seemed as though they had been ac- 
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quainted for years, and Hugh, spite of his 
soiled clothing, enjoyed the afternoon with a 
keen relish. He watched Seth Allen and 
his fair assistant strain out the rich, steam- 
ing maple honey into a tall wooden vessel, 
tapering toward the top, like an inverted fir- 
kin, and called a molasses stand, the strain- 
er being a coarse piece of home-spun flan- 
nel, tied over the top of the molasses stand. 
After the honey had all passed through the 
strainer it was taken off and carefully 
washed, and the stand covered securely. 

Hugh engaged board and lodging at Mr. 
_Allen’s, who was well supplied with room, 
and prepared himself for a rare treat the 
next morning, when the savory fluid was to 
be converted into sugar. : 

In the morning Seth Allen was early astir, 
After a substantial breakfast, Hugh and 
Nancy betook themselves across the fields 
on the crust, which the frost of the preced- 
ing night had formed upon the moist snow, 
and through the woods a few rods to the 
sugar-camp, wkere Uncle Seth was busily 
engaged in preparations for the coming 
glory of the sugar-makers’ life, — sugaring 
off. He had split up a quantity of dry wood 
to about the size of a man’s finger, it being 
some two feet or more long, and around a 
kettle of ten gallons or so in size, and which 
drew in at the top, he had built a sort of 
cob-work of the fine kindlings, the “ English 

t,” so called, being suspended from the 
ug-poie at one end of the fire-bed, and quite 
near the ground. The kettle was about a 
third full of the syrup, which had been 
strained the previous night, and which was 
as clear as amber. The tire crackled and 
burned around the pot, and Uncle Seth stood 
with whip-stick (a long switch with a forked 
end) in one hand, and a piece of tallow in 
the other. 

“You see,” he said as the young couple 
came up beside him, “when it biles up it 
comes ter’ble savage, an’ so I make this 
kind of a fire so ’s to heat the top of the pot, 
an’ *t won’t bile over so easy. It kinder 
throws it back.” 

He looked keenly at the contents of the 
kettle. which had commenced to simmer 
and move about preparatory to boiling up. 

“ Here Nancy,” he said, “you take this 
taller, an’ throw in a piece about as big as a 
filbert when I tell you, an’ I take a noggin o’ 
cold molasses, cause I ’m afraid it ’s agoin’ 
to acta little wild.” 

The girl took the tallow as directed, and 
Hugh stood a silent spectator. 

The steaming contents commenced to 
foam around the edges of the kettle, and 
then little ripples ran across it, and soon it 
sizzled and bubbled like boiling lava, as it 
sprang toward the top of the vessel. 

“Chuck her in,” called out the old man 
sharply, as the bubbling mass neared the 


top of the kettle, and Nancy with great pre- 
cision cast the tallow into the cauldron, 
while Seth handled the whip-stick vigorous- 
ly with one hand, and drained in a small 
quantity of the cold syrup from the noggin 
with the other. 

In less than a minute the fury of the boil- 
ing sweets had spent itself, and it bubbled 
peacefully, easily kept within bounds by a 
gentle stirring of the whip-stick. More 
syrup was added in small quantities at a 
time, so as hardly to stop,its boiling, and in 
about one hour Hugh tasted maple candy, 
for the first time, fresh from the manufacto- 


Uncle Seth made a smooth, round snow- 
ball, a little larger than his fist, and, seizing 
it with his thumb and forefinger by one side, 
he dexterously dipped the other side into 
the molten sugar, withdrawing it quickly, 
and turning the side covered witi candy up- 
ward, and handed it to Nancy with the re- 
mark, — 

“ Ladies first.” 

Thea the operation was gone through 
with again, and this time Hugh was favored 
with the fruits thereof. Over half of the 
snowball was encased with the clear candy, 
the thickness of calfskin, and nearly as plia- 
ble when peeled off, for it had not been 
boiled as yet to a sufficient consistency to 
render it brittle. It was a mch bit of sweet- 
ness, and tickled Hugh’s palate immensely, 
as their generous host dipped snowball af- 
ter snowball, which Hugh and Nancy as 
quickly denuded of their transparent cover- 
ings. 

‘ou ever see anything sweeter ?” 
queried the latter, as a lump of candy disap- 
peared between her scarlet lips. 

“Only in one instance,” returned the 
young man, bending a look full of meaning 
into the piquant face beside him. 

A low ripple of laughter answered him. 

“Is that what you call city small-talk ?” 
she asked, and Hugh blushed to the roots 
of his hair. 

But Seth was watching the steaming ket- 
tle with a great deal of attention. Suddenly 
he tore away the burning wood from around 
it, leaving only a few brands. ‘ 

“Bring me the sugar-stick, Nancy; I ‘Il 
see if it ll feather,” he said, and the obedi- 
ent girl immediately brought from the inte- 
rior of the camp a stick like a piece of 
broom-handle, two feet and a half lonz. 

The old veteran dipped the point of this 
into the kettle, withdrew it suddenly, and 
whirled it over his head, as though throwing 
a stone from a sling. At once the air was 
filled with bubbly flakes. looking like a lot 
of feathers as they sailed down. Hugh cap- 
tured one, and found that it was as near 
nothing as anything could well be and have 
a®y substance at all, 
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“It ’s biled enough,” said the old man 
sententiously, as he put a hand-spike, or 
wooden pole, through the bale of the kettle, 
Nancy grasped the other end, and they 
lifted their sweet burden, and placed it up- 
on the ground. Then some of it was dip- 
ped out, and poured upon the snow, which 
had been smoothed for that purpose, and 
this Hugh found would break and crackle 
like pieces of thin glass, 

Uucle Seth prepared his moulds, — pine 
boxes, with movable sides, — and soon the 
sugar began to cool, and show signs of 
granulation at the edges of the kettle. 
‘Then the master of ceremonies seated him- 
seif upon an inverted sap-bucket, grasped 
the sugar-stick by the centre with his left 
hand, placed his right lightly upon the top 
end, and stirred the mass vigorously, paus- 
ing at times to see how it was “ graining.” 

“Don’t you use anything to clarify or 
whiten it?” asked Hugh, as the operation 
proceeded. 

“ No, nothin’; only settle the molasses. 
I’d as soon think of Nancy here paintin’ 
like a city gal to improve her complexion, 
as to think of improvin’ this sugar,” and 
Hugh’s looks plainly showed that be thought 
any improvement in the pretty sugar-maker’s 
looks would be out of the question, and 
again that roguish sparkle crept into the 
luminous eyes. 

When the sugar had congealed sufficient- 
ly, and had become fine grained enough to 
satisty Uncle Seti, he grasped the kettle b 
one side with one hand, using a rough hold- 
er to keep from burning himself, seized 
one lez of the pot,—it having three legs, 
— and, lifting it bodily, poured the contents 
into the wooden moulds, ey! assisting 
by scraping the last from the kettle, and 
forcing it down into one of the moulds, and 
smoothing the top of the cake with a ladle. 

And thus ended Hugh’s first lesson in 
the art of sugat-making, conducted on prim- 
itive principles, with as little art as possible ; 
and really, aside from the smoke and 
ashes, om somewhat sloppy snow, he en- 
joyed the business thoroughly, although he 
did not attempt again to pour sap from a 
bucket into a kettle, though he watched 
Uncle Seth, as he had come to call him, do 
it times without number, without spilling a 
drop. 

i day followed day, and the period of 
his vacation drew to a close, Hugh felt a 
strange yearning in his heart toward the fair 
girl Sith the wondrous eyes and coarse 
gown. How bright his life would be with 
such a fairy ever beside him to drive away 
his cares, and soothe him with the gentle 
witchery of her smile and voice. It did not 
seem possible that two short weeks ago she 
was an utter stranger to him. And how 
harmlessly his flattery fell upon her. There 


seemed a hidden depth in her eye that ap- 
peared to him asa revelation from a better 
world, He grew a trifle melancholy at his 
failure to elicit any response to the tender 
footing which he knew was apparent in his 
every look and tone, spite of his utmost en- 
deavor. 

He had told her how sweet this fortnight 
would ever seem to him, the sweetest of his 
whole life, and bad tried to look unutterable 
things, but her answer came like a dash of 
cold rain, or a wet blanket. 

“Is that really so, Mr. Rolfe? How 
queer. How many pounds of sugar do you 
suppose you have eaten in order to make it 
so sweet?” 

“There are some things sweeter than su- 
gar,” he returned, with a solemnity that did 
not overwhelm her, tor her laugh bubbled 
forth in ail its richness and melody. 

It was the last day before his departure. 
He was standing in the front of the camp, 
near the fire, upon which a new fore-stick 
had been placed. Mr. Allen was absent, 
gathering sap, and Nancy was flitting about 
the camp, keeping the kettles humming mer- 
tily. The past two weeks had been blessed 
with wondrously fair weather. Uncte Seth 
had declared it to be the best sap weathes 
he ever “seed.” There had been frosty 
nights aud sunshiny days in abundance, 
and Hugh stood with a heavy heart as he 
thought how soon his bright dream would be 
ended, when suddenly a light chain, holding 
one of the brimming kettles, snapped, the 
huge pot settled, forcing the fore-stick for- 
ward on to the ground, throwioag him down, 
and holding him by the foot, upon which it 
lay. 

THe was not much injured, but a worse ca- 
tastrophe threatened him. The kettle sat 
upon embers only, and was already toppling 
over upon him. In another instant its scald. 
ing contents would be poured upon his 
writhing form, when Nancy, with cat-like 
agility, sprang to the back of the fire, seized 
the bale of the threatening kettie with her 
bare hands, and, spite of the steam, and 
tongues of flame that seemed striving to en- 
circle her delicate flesh, which the fiery 
breath was scorching, held on till Hugh ex- 
tricated himself, when, with a suppressed 
groan, she released her hold, and the kettle 
tipped forward, the boiling sap sweeping far 
up into the camp. 

Hugh brought a noggin of cold sap as 
quickly as his limping footsteps would al- 
low, into which she plunged her blistered 
hands, for she neither screamed nor fainted. 

“You have saved me from a terrible 
death,” he said, his love and gratitude shin- 
ing from his eyes, “and you must forgive 
me if I tell you on such short acquaintance 
that you are more precious to me than the 
whole world. 1 do not ask you if you love 
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me now; I only ask _ to believe that I 
love you, and, by and by, when you have 
had time to know me better, perhaps you 
will return this love.” 

His words were quick and passionate, and 
this time she did not laugh. Perhaps the 
pain in her hands prevented her; perhaps 
she had just begun to realize the depth and 
intensity of his feeling. 

“ Don’t think this love for you will vanish 
as soon as I get back with the artificial cit 
belles. You are as far ahead of them as it 
is possible to conceive. One of the city 

irls would have screamed and fainted, and 

_ 1 should now bea corpse, or, if living, 

would be praying for death to relieve my 
ony. 

Her looks showed that she did not doubt 
his siacerity, and, as they sat upon a log, 
her hands in a noggin of cooling sap, he 
poured forth his vows of never-ending con- 
stancy. 

“TJ will bind you with no promises, nor 
seek to. Only give me permission to write, 
and at any time you say I will come as 
quickly as steam can bring me.” 

What her answer would have been to this, 
if any at all, the arrival of Uncle Seth, with 
two buckets of sap, prevented Hugh from 
hearing, but he rose manfully up, declaring 
he would speak to her uncle on the subject, 
to which Nancy made no objection. 

Mr. Allen, after ascertaining that Nancy’s 
injuries were not serious, owing to the fact 
that the soot upon the kettle bail had pre- 
vented its burning like a clear piece of iron 
would have done, listened to Hugh’s ravings 
with considerable interest. 


“| think ye 'd orter speak to the gal’s fa- 
ther,” he said at length, with great delibera- 
tion. 

“ Why, certainly ; how stupid I am!” ex- 
claimed Hugh. “ Where can I find him?” 

“Le’’s see, I think this ’ere ’s his keerd,” 
said the old man, fumbling in his vest 
pocket, and producing a crumbled piece of 
pasteboard; “an’ her name is n’t Nancy; 
it’s Eugeny, or sumthin’ of that kind, I 
called her Nancy ’cause I kinder liked the 
name.” 

Hugh stared down upon the card in his 
hand, and then looked blankly from the girl 
to the grinning backwoodsman. The card 
bore the name: — 


JOSHUA ALLEN, BANKER, 
No. —— Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


“But I love you just the same if you are 
not the country girl | thought you, though I 
su ps there is little hope for me now,” 
said Hugh sadly, but the whilom backwoods 
maiden gave him ample grounds for hope, 
and Hugh Rolfe to this day, when he kisses 
his lovely wife, and tells her how much 
sweeter she is than sugar, blesses the lucky 
chance that took him to Seth Allen’s su- 
gary, where she who was once called Nancy 
was spending the sugar season, in accor- 
dance with a promise made the preceding 
summer, when she had visited the region in 
company with her father, an own cousin of 
the rugged backwoodsman. 


INVOCATION. 


BY ERMINIE C. STRAY. 


LESSED Saviour! be thou near mé 
In the hour of grief and care! 

Keep my feet from stumbling downwards, 
And my heart from dark despair. 


sinner! Lord, have mercy 
On this sinful, stricken head ! 
Give, oh! give thy bread unto me! 

Let this hungry soul be fed! 


Station, Onto, 1883. 


I’masinner! O dear Saviour! 
Look down on me in thy love! 
Lead me upward, lead me upward, 
Till I reach the gates above. , 


Teach me, Lord, to do my duty! 
Keep me from temptation’s snare! 

Make me pure, and make me worthy 
Of thy kindness and thy care! 
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MERMAIDS AND MERMEN. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


ct fancy peoples the ocean with sweet, 
luring sirens, endowed with magic pow- 
er to weave a spell, and to draw the yielding 
mariner down to the green crystal halls be- 
neath the waves. There seq-kings and mor- 
gana fairies live in enchanted palaces, and 
monsters of unheard-of size and shape flit 
ghost-like through that dark, mysterious 
realm. The old fables of mermaids and 
other sea-monsters were not idle stories. 
They had a foundation in fact, and have 
been confirmed in more recert times. It is 
right, therefore, that we should bear in mind 
the possibility of the existence in the ocean 
of cetaceans not yet known to naturalists. 

A supposed mermaid was seen a while 
since upon the beach in Brewster village, 
near Provincetown, Mass., by a Mrs. Young, 
and several children. The head of the ob- 
ject, or mermaid, resembled exactly that of 
a child, while the rest of the body was of 
fish form. When first seen the lady became 
frightened, but the children, less timid, ap- 
proached it, and, wishing to determine 
whether it was dead or alive, threw some 
sand into its eyes ; whereupon it commenced 
rolling over and over down to the water, and 
darted off into the sea, keeping its head 
above the surface, and resembling in every 
manner that of a child swimming. How 
this creature came there is yet a mystery, 
but it is thought it was left by the tide, or 
rolled upon the shore in the night of its own 
account. 

The following facts concerning the du- 
gong are brought out by Sir James Emer- 
son Tennent :— 

“The rude approach to the human out- 
line, observed in the shape of the head of 
this creature, and the attitude of the mother 
while suckling her young, holding it to her 
breast with one flipper, while swimming 
with the other, holding the heads of both 
above water, and when disturbed ye 
diving, and displaying her fish-like tail, 
these, together with her habitual demonstra- 
tions of strong maternal affection, probably 
gave rise to the fable of the mermaid; and 
thus that earliest invention of mythical phy- 
siology may be traced to the Arab seamen 
and the Greeks, who had watched the move- 
ments of the dugong in the waters of Mana- 

” 

But what are we to say of the arrival of a 
veritable mermaid in New Orleans? an 
event which occurred but a few months 
since, and became the sensation of the day. 


This semi mortal, semi-finny being arrived 
on the steamship Metley Addey, Captain 
Horne, from Panama. It was captured by 
a native fisherman in the bay of Aspinwall, 
about three months previous, during one of 
the violent storms to which that beautiful 
bay is at times exposed. Captain Horne 
came into possession of it through Mr. 
Groch, the superintendent of the Boston 
Ice Company, at Panama, and 4as courte- 
vusly exhibited it to many scientists and 
others since its arrival. This wonder of the 
deep is in a fine state of preservation. The 
head and body of a woman are very plainly 
and distirctly marked. The features of the 
face, eyes, nose, mouth, teeth, arms, breasts, 
and hair, are those of a human being. The 
hair on its head is of a pale. silky blonde, 
several inches in length. The arms termi- 
nate tin claws, closely resembling an eag!e’s 
talons, instead of fingers with nails. From 
the waist up the resemblance to a woman is 
perfect, and from the waist down the body 
is exactly the same as the ordinary mullet of 
our waters, with its scales, fins, and tail 
perfect. Many old fishermen and amateur 
aagiers who have seen it, pronounce it un- 
like any fish they have ever seen. Scien- 
tists and savants alike are “all at sea” re- 
specting it, and say that if the mermaid be 
indeed a fabulous creature, they cannot 
class this strange comer from the blue wa- 
ters. 

One of the most curious and detailed ac- 
counts on record of the appearance of a 
strange sea-monster, supposed to be a mer- 
man, was published in the “ Memoires de 
Trevoux,” in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, in a communication written from Brest. 
The writer says, — 

“The wind being easterly, we had thirty 
fathoms of water, when, at ten o'clock in 
the morning, a sea-monster, like a man, ap- 
peared near our ship, first on our larboard, 
where the master was, whose name is Wil- 
liam Lomone, who took a grappling-iron to 
pull him up; but our captain, named Oliver 
Morin, hindered him, being afraid that the 
monster would drag him away into the sea. 
He said Lomone struck him on the back, to 
make him turn about that he might view 
him the better, The monster, being struck, 
showed his face, having his two hands 
closed, as if he had expressed some anger. 
Afterward he went round the ship. When 
he was at the stern, he took hold of the 
helm with both hands, and we were obliged 
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to make it fast lest he should damage it. 
From thence he proceeded to the starboard, 
swimming, still as men do. When he came 
to the fore part of the ship, he viewed for 
some time the figure that’ was in our prow, 
which represented a beautiful woman, and 
then he rose out of the water as if he had 
been willing to catch that figure. All this 
happened in the sight of the whole crew. 

“ Afterward he came again to the larboard, 
where they presented to him a codfish, hang- 
ing duwn with arope. He handled it with- 
out spoiling it, and then removed the lenyth 
of a cable, and came again to the stern, 
where he took hold of the helm a second 
time. 

“At that very moment Captain Morin 
got a harping-iron ready, and took it him- 
self to strike with it; but the cordage being 
entangled, he missed his aim, and the harp- 
ing-iron only’ touched the monster, who 
turned about, showing his face, as he had 
done before, Afterward he came again to 
the fore part, and viewed again the figure in 
our prow. The mate called for the harping- 
iron, but he was frightened, fancying that 
this monster was one Leo Commune, who 
had killed himself in the ship the year be- 
fore, and had been thrown iato the sea in 
the same passage. He was contented to 
push his back with the harping-iron, and 
then the monster showed his face, as he had 
done at other times. Aiterward he came 
along the board, so that one might have 
given him the hand. He had the boldness 
to take a rope held up by John Mazier and 
John Deffinete, who, willing to pluck 
it out of his Lands, drew him to our board, 
but he fell into the water, and then removed 


at the distance of a gun’s shot. He came 
again immediately near our board, and, ris- 
ing out of the water, to the navel, we ob- 
served that kis breast was as large as a wo- 
man of the best plight. He turned upon his 
back, and appeared to be a male. After: 
ward he swam again around the ship, and 
then went away, and we have never seen 
him since. I believe that from ten o’clock 
till twelve this monster was along our 
board. If the crew had not been frighten- 
ed he might have been taken many times 
with the hand, being only two feet distant, 
That monster is about eight feet long, his 
skin is brown and tawny, without any scales, 
all his motions are like those cf men, the 
eyes of a proportionabie size, a little mouth, 
a large and flat nose, very white teeth, 
black hair, the chin covered with a mossy 
beard, a sort of whiskers under the nose, 
the ears like those of men, fins between the 
fingers of his hands, and fect like those of 
ducks. In a word he is a weil shaped man, 
which is certified to be true by Captain 
Oliver Morin, and John Martin, pilot, and 
by the whole crew, consisting of two-and- 
thirty men,” 

This monster was mentioned in the Ga- 
zette, of Amsterdam, October 12, 1725, 
where it said it Was seen in the ocean in 
August of that year. 

There is evident affinity between the 
stories concerning mermaids and those con- 
cerning the sirens and tritons, perhaps also 
the nerieds of the ancients. 

The mermaid is a not unfrequent heraldic 
bearing. In the heruldry of France she is 
called a siren, and in Germany she is occa- 
sionally furnished with two fish-tails. 


A SCHOOL-GIRL’S FLIRTATION. 


BY MISS FELIS GREVE. 


” G2 mamma told Eugene I was wild, 

and cautioned him,didshe? Thought 
I ’d better sx | at the sea-shore with her, 
where she could keep an eye over my do- 
ings! Dear me! It seems to take a long 
while for a girl to grow up. I’m a head 
taller than you are, any way!” 

Aud Miss Molly Stedman sat very erect 
under her roselined parasol, and looked 
down on the wreath of purple pansies that 
crowned her sister Belle’s hat. 

“ Height is n’t dignity,” was the demure 
response. “It makes me feel more like a 


matron than ever, to have such a flighty 
younger sister under my charge.” 

“ You feel like a matron! Pshaw! Why 
I heard some ladies on the Portland train 
speculating about our party, and they de- 
cided that you and I were Eugene’s daugh- 
ters. That ’s what comes of marrying a 
man twenty-five years older than one's self.” 
And a scornful toss of the speaker’s curly 
head set all her rose-colored ribbons flutter- 
ing. “Not but what Eugene ’s nice 
enough,” she hastened to add; “the fact of 
his bringing me along to the White Moun- 
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tains proves that conclusively. So Mr. 
wife, and wife’s sister won’t quar- 
rel.” 

This conversation was carried on in sup- 
pressed tones on the top of a stage that was 
about ieaving Gorham for the Glen House. 
Most of the passengers were inside the ve- 
hicle, but a few wiser ones preferred the 
prospect and the air. Such a prospect! 
Miles and miles of woodland stretching 
away to purple distance and glorified by 
golden September sunshine! It was a 
wonder one could think ‘of minor discom- 
forts, as Miss Molly’s next remark showed 
that she did. 

“I am thankful that Mrs. Strong and 
Mamma Wakeford and the girls don’: like 
toclimb. I suppose we shall have the gen- 
tlemen of the party up here, any way. 
by did Eugene let atl these people come 
or?” 

“ My dear, you know Mr, Wakeford ’s his 

rtner, and the Strongs proposed joining. 
is too much of a gentleman — 

“Yes, of course,— poor Eugene! O 
’ Belle!” was the sudden whispered exclama- 
tion that followed, “do look at that young 
man! I dobelieve—yes, I sure—he’s the 
very handsomest man I ever saw! Look, 
look, Belle, he ’s at the end of the piazza 
now. He must be an exile or something. 
Does n’t he walk with an air?” 

“Very aristocratic looking,” was Mrs. 
Welby’s comment, “Dark as a _ corsair, 
though. I think he looks like a Philadel- 

ian. 

“O Belle, he does n’t, Helooks as if he 
’d stepped right our of a novel. Would n’t 
the girls at Madame Brabazand’s rave about 
him? He’s regularly romantic.” 

“You are, you mean. He does n’t lock 
like a novel hero to me. He ’s a wide- 
awake, thorough man of the world, you may 
depend.” 

“ Yes, he has the savoir faire, Belle,” the 
little witch went on, with a wicked sparkle 
in her black eyes. “I ’m going to bow to 
him if he looks this way. I want to see 
what he ‘Ildo. We shail be off in a min- 
ute, and he is n’t going on the stage.” 

Mrs. Welby exclaimed in horror, — 

“Molly Stedman! Whatif Eu” — 

“Oh, Eugene ’s busy. I ’m going to 
bow. Itis n't any harm, for I shall never 
see him again.” 

And before her scandalized sister could 
utter another remonstrance, the irrepressi- 
ble Molly, happening to see the attractive 
Stranger glance in her direction, had given 
him the most enchanting little bow aud 
smile in the world. 

The recipient of this attention instantly 
hfted his hat with the grace that seemed to 
belong to his every motion, One instant a 
pair of splendid dark eyes were raised to 


meet the mischievous ones above, and held 
them like a spell; then the stranger was 
lost in the crowd, and Molly was responding 
defiantly to a tempest of excited remarks 
from her sister. 

“ Eugene did n’t see! My parasol was in 
the way, and he ’s attendinz to the baggage, 
I don’t care if it was unladylike, it was only 
fun. There ’s the horn now. He was 
worth bowing to. You can’t say that of 
every man.” 

Belle’s rejoinder was prevented by the 
clambering up of several gentlemen to the 
stage top. Two of the new-comers joined 
Belle and Molly. Mr. Welby, a dark, high- 
eatured gentleman of fifty, seated himself 
beside his pretty wife with a sigh of relief. 

“You do look so hot, Eugene! Take 
this fan,” was Molly’s greeting. 

“Thanks. Are you high enough up in 
the world at last, Molly?” 

“I might be higher if I had Mrs. Strong’s 
Saratoga trunk to sit on,” was the saucy re: 
sponse. 

Mr. Will Wakeford, who was lolling his 
lazy, fashionable length at her side, laughed. 
He was a siender young gentleman, with a 
tow-colored mustache, a no par.icular ex- 
pression. He was rather deiicate in health, 
and was supposed to be an amateur artist. 
He seemed, however, to find more attraction 
in Molly’s pretty brunette face than in the 
most charming scenery. 

“ A beau of mine, is he, Eugene!” that 
oung lady had remarked, in answer to her 
rother’s banter. “ Well, he ’s a great deal 

more of a bore than a beau.” 

During this ride the bore, as usual, mo- 
nopolized her, and she drew a long sigh of 
satisfaction when at last he left h-r at the 
door of her little room at the Glen House. 
But Molly’s trouble never lasted long. One 
glance from the window cured her of her 
discontent. When, rather more than an 
hour later, Mr. Welby tapped at her door, 
he found his enthusiastic sister still in her 
hat and sacque. 

“ O Eugene, I was never in such a beauti- 
ful place as this! How can people live in 
cities? and why do they have such little 
windows to see such prospects through ?” 

“Why, Pussy, I thought you ’d be tired, 
and here you *ve forgotten even to take off 
your hat.’ 

“Tired! I don’t mean to be tired once 
during this trip.” 

“ Nor hungry, either, 1 suppose ?” 

“There you touch me, Eugene. Now I 
think of it, I am desperately hungry. Do 
they have supper ia these sublime regions ? 
And where Belle?” 

“She ’s lying down with a headache. 
The rest are at supper, and your light 
haired adorable is saving a seat for you.” 

Molly made a grimace of disgust, but 
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supper being very desirable there was no) supper? Tears of vexation were in Molly’s 
farther objection on her part. She surveyed |eyes, as she saw Eugene quietly take a 


the crowd of hungry, travel-stained people, 
with a strong desire to laugh, 

“When did they all get here? They act 
like wolves.” : 

“They keep coming,” responded Miss 
Carrie Wakeford, who was quite as vora- 
cious as those commented upon. 

“Very far from picturesque,” drawled 
a Wakeford, indolently, sipping his cof- 

ee. 

“Eugene, why don’t you have a country 
house up here?” 

“] will, Pussy, when I get rich enough. 
Which reminds me that I want my evening 
mail.” 

“© Eugene, business letters and such a 
sunset !” 

“O Molly, rice fritters and such scenery !” 

“1f the fritters were only as good as the 
scenery ” — Will Wakeford’s drawling voice 
re-comimenced. 

The piece of fritter that Molly was raising 
to her lips dropped to the plate again, and a 
violent crimson stained her cheeks and 
mounted to the dark curls that shaded her 
forehead. Right opposite, as though he had 
dropped from the clouds, sat the young 
gentleman whom the stage had left behind 
- at Gorham. She caught one glance, quickly 
withdrawn, from the eyes that had so snared 
her fancy, and appetite and composure de- 
parted at once from the confident young pu- 
pil of Madame Brabazand. 

Molly did not possess the enviable cool- 
ness  § the girl of the perind. She was 
sure she had compromised herself terribly. 
To be suddenly confronted with such an un- 
welcome and dreadfully aristocratic vis-a-vis 
was too much. She tried to hide her burn- 
ing cheeks behind her tea-cup, and ans- 
wered Carrie Wakeford’s last remark vague- 


“Yes; or rather no. I don’t know.” 

But that young lady’s attention was at- 
tracted by the stranger, in whose direction 
Molly dared not glance. 

“ Whois that gentleman? Will, of course 

udon'tknow. Molly, do ask Mr. Welby 
if he knows the dark gentleman sitting op- 

site.” . 

Poor Molly touched Eugene’s arm and re- 

ated the request in an almost inaudi- 

le voice. The response did not lessen her 
discomposure, 

“Eh? Oh, knowthat gentleman? Why, 
that ’s young Rossiter, of the firm of Eames, 
Jenks, & Rossiter, in the city. One of the 
most protaising young business men of the 
day. What? No, only a business acquaint- 
ance. You must have a headache, Pussy, 
your cheeks are sored. 1 would n’t ride on 
the stage top again.” 

Would they never be through with that 


third cup of coffee; and when she finally 
reached her sister’s room, she astonished 
that young matron by actually sobbing out 
her communication. 

“There, | told you so!” Belle tossed 
aside the novel she was reading, and sat up 
in her interest. “He ’s guing our way, of 
course; or,” she added meditatively, “he 
may have followed you.” 

“Follow me! That prince in disguise 
follow me!” 

“You little goosie! You ’re a great deal 
too pretty to be imprudent. Now, Molly, 
don’tcry. There’s noharmdone. Eugene 
does n’t know him to speak to, and we 're 
going On tomorrow. Just ignore him alto- 
gether. Be deaf and dumb and blind when- 
ever he appears.” 

Poor Molly did not appear herself. She 
shut herself in her own room the rest of 
the evening, and came down to breakfast 
so very late the next morning, that she did 
not encounter the crowd. Then, finding . 
the “Wakeford set” all ready for a 
“tramp,” she could not resist the tempta- 
tion of joining them; and that first experi- 
ence of the mountains drove the vexation 
away as by magic. 

How shall I describe the delights of the 
city girl turned vagabond? Molly acted, as 
Miss Sarah Wakefield scathingly observed, 
“like a child of ten.” Returning at noon, 
radiant and brown as a berry, she ate an 
enormous dinner and was made quite happy 
by the non-appearance of her handsome 
béte noir. The Wakefords, especially Will, 
were quite fagged out by their morning. ex- 
ertions, and united in the general chorus of 
dismay that assailed Molly, when she pre- 
pared to climb to the top of the stage in the 
afternoon. Even Belle found the Septem- 
ber sun too ardent. Everybody said their 
say, and Moliy’s bore was quite eloquent; 
but that willful young lady serene'y buttoned 
her gloves and persisted in her intention. 

* You have a dreadful headache,” was 
Belle’s final warning, which was entirely 
without effect. 

The only drawback to Molly’s comfort 
was the unusually crowded state uf the top 
of the stage. 

“ How ’d you like to sit here, miss?” in- 
quired the goad-natured driver, seeing her 
close quarters, and indicating his own seat. 
“Ye ’ll have a back to lean against, and a 
better chance to look around ye.” 

Moily needed no second invitation; no 
sooner, however, had she clambered over 
two stout women and settled herself com- 
fortably, than the driver exclaimed, — 

“Hullo! here ’s another gent coming 
aloft. Think you can make room for him 
t’ other side of you, young lady ?” 
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Molly at once gathered her flounces into 
the smallest space possible. 

“ Your only chance, sir,” said the driver. 

Then a courteous voice inquired, — 

“Shall I not incommode you by taking 
this seat?” 

And poor Molly, looking up, met the same 
pair of dark eyes that had haunted her 
dreams, and which now had the faintest 
suspicion of a smile in their depths, as their 
owner awaited a reply. 

“Oh, no!” she said mechanically. 

The gentleman tossed away the cigar he 
had just lighted, and the stage started with 
a lurch and a jolt which made Molly appre- 
hensive of landing on the horses’ heads. A 

reat chattering was kept up among the 
Gack passengers, but on the driver’s seat 
there was silence, and the piquant face of 
my heroine was carefully hidden by the 
rose-lined parasol. Molly was trying hard 
to be dignified, and perhaps she would 
have succeeded if a terrific pitch of the 
swaying vehicle had not caused her to 
abandon the parasol to its fate, and grasp 
the rails with a little scream. Down, down, 
went the silken safeguard and landed on 
the blackberry-vines far below. Before the 
driver could pull up, Molly’s hero swung 
himself down the stage side with the agility 
of a sailor, and returned in a moment, 
bringing the lost possession, which ke tried 
in vain to open. 

“I’m afraid this will be of no use,” he 
said politely; “the handle seems to be 
broken off above the brace.” 

“It’s no matter atall, thank you. I sup- 
posed it woukd be broken falling so far. I’m 
sorry you had so much trouble,” was the 
confused response. 

“ Nothing but toys, nothing but toys,” put 
in astout gentleman who sat behind. Break 
if you look at ’em.” 

“But you ll feel the need of it,” the 
driver suggested. The sun ’s mighty hot 
up here. “How ‘ll this do?” And he 

led a shaky, green-cotton umbrella out 
rom under the seat. “This is better than 
nothing,” he sagely remarked ; “and if the 
young sir, there, will huld it for you, it ‘Il 
cover ye both. It’s big enough for two.” 

Talk about fate! How could mischievous 
Molly help laughing when that ancieat um- 
brella was spread like a tent over their 
heads, fairly isolating them from the rest? 
And how could the “ young sir” help con- 
gratulating himself upon his position? He 
presently ventured to express a fear lest the 
big umbrella might hide the prospect, and 
then, of course, they went on talking, and 
became better acquainted in half au hour 
than they would in a year under different 
circumstances. At first Molly’s cheeks 
burned uncomfortably as she remembered 
iat ridiculous bow, but her companion’s 


perfect courtesy and charming manners 
soon made her forget it again. 

And how charming he was! A man of 
the world, and a wonderfully attractive one at 
that, it is uo marvel that an enthusiastic 
school-girl was captivated. Where had he 
not traveled? and what did he not know? 
And yet he placed himself quite on her 
level and seemed as much interested and 
pleased by her merry chatter as any boy. 
It did not take the little lady long to regain 
her audacity, as the reader will have con- 
jectured. Very soon she was as much at 
her ease with this prince in disguise, as 
with her blind adorer, Will Wakeford, and 
was indulging in her usual gay sallies and 
saucy repartees. 

How short that ride seemed! Molly’s 
face lengthened perceptibly when, as the 
sunlight began to slant across the woods, 
Mr. Rossiter pointed out the rouf of their 
hotel in the distance. 

“ How fast the time goes! Well, next 
vear at this time,” she said with a pretty air 
of importance, “I shall have graduated, and 
the world will be all before me.” 

“And you think you will be perfectly 
happy then?” he said with an amused 
glance at the pink-and-white face. “ You 
have the enthusiasm for living which most 
young people feel.” 

“ You don’t feel it yourself,” replied pert 
Miss Molly; “if one may judge by the way 
you swung yourself off the stage after my 
parasol. It was more like an enthusiasm 
for dying. I am convinced that nobody but 
a sailor could have done it.” 

“ So you have decided that I am a sail- 
or?” 

“ It seems to me you must be.” 

“T felt more like a highwayman. I hada 
grudge against that parasol. I wanted to 
o it and break it in pieces long before it 
ell.’ 

“You did? Why?” 

“Because you so persistently hid your 
face behind it. I thought, during the first 
half-mile, that that screen of silk would be 
held between us all the afternoon.” 

The listener reddened a little, but had a 
saucy rejoinder ready. 

“That,” she said, “is a compliment. I 
know a compliment when I hear it, although 
I have n’t graduated. I see we are drawing 
near the’ hotel. We shall have to furl our 
green umbrella ‘like the Arabs, and as si- 
lently steal away.’” 

* But you may be quite sure I shall write 
an idyl before the year is over, and I shall 
call it ‘Under an Umbrella.’ It will be 
dedicated to you. Will youreadit?” . 

“T may skim it over out of compliment to 
its sailor author.” 

This, was Molly’s last remark, for, as she 
set her foot on the ground, she caught sight 
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of Belle’s scandalized face, and the tragic 


countenance of Will Wakeford. Mr. Rossi- 
ter turned away with a bow, and Molly was 
hurried off “ to receive the daily lecture, no 
doubt,” she said, as she foliowed her sister 
resignedly. 

“So this,” began Belle, as soon as they 
were alone, “is the way you ignore people! 

I declare, Molly, mamma was right. You 
don't know how to behave. The way you 
began with that young man ought to have 
made you ashamed to look him in the face. 
If you say another word to him I ’li either 
send you home or write to mamma.” 

Poor Molly! We will spare the reader 
the chronicle of the evening. Belle’s de- 
cided anger, Eugene’s merciless banter, and 
Will Wakeford’s gloomy stalking up and 
down the piazzas, were all better imagined 
than described; and Molly sat alone in her 
room like a naughty child, half sorry, half 
defiant. Determined to emphasize her 
sense of affront somehow, she would not go 
down and join the party, although she would 
have liked nothing better than a moonlight 
chat with the owner of the deaux yeux. 

“But—O my! I should get myself 
sent home tomorrow if I did that. All this 
fuss for the want of somebody to say ‘ Let 
me present Mr. Rossiter, Miss Stedman.’ 
Frag J never before saw such eyes in all my 

ife ! 

She really had a wretched headache the 

next morning, and felt languid and unlike 
her usual energetic self. 
_ Nevertheless, for want of an excuse she 
accepted Will Wakeford’s strongly urged in- 
vitation to let him row her over a certain 
little mountain lake, on whose beauties he 
descanted. He appeared to have recovered 
his spirits, and his face wore an expression 
of new determination, which Molly was too 
indifferent to observe. She, of course, was 
looking for her hero, but no hero appeared. 

“Could he have gone away already? 
Well, if he only thought her a little fool, as 
Belle had said, why should I care? Won't 
the girls go with us?” she said to Will 
Wakeford, as she tied ou her coquettish 
straw hat in the hall. 

“The girls? Oh,no! They want to get 
ferns or something. They ’re always mak- 
ing some collection,” said this nonchalant 
brother. 

Molly was a very silent companion that 
morning, stumbling over the rough moun- 
tain roads, with her thoughts far away; but 
the little lake proved a perfect gem, and 
she was aroused to admiration. After some 
trouble, they procured a boat of a crusty 
native, and Molly flung herself down on a 
shawl in the stern, while Will took the oars. 
He did not trouble himself to row much, 
however. There was evidently something 


to the preoccupied Molly that a crisis was 
coming. 

. Being inexperienced in affairs of the 
heart, Molly was highly uncomfortable. 
Her lover began in the usual strain. In 
vain she changed the subjeet, in vain she, 
as she afterward expressed it, “ bluffed him 
off.” He would be heard, and he insisted 
on making a “ point-blank declaration,” in 
the midst of which he dropped one of his 
oars, and tried to take Molly’s hand. 

“Oh, don’t, Mr. Wakeford! See, you ’ve 
dropped your oar, and the boat tips so, too.” 

“But answer me!’ went on the lover, 
ignoring everything but the supreme inter- 
est of the moment. “ Only say you care for 
me, and I shall be the happiest man in the 
world.” 

“Mr. Wakeford! We shall both be out 
of the world if you tip this boat so. And 
there goes the other oar,” she cried in real 
alarm. 

Her companion, forced to action, seized 
the nearest oar and reached for the other 
with it. The last-mentioned one was just 
too faraway. Rendered rather reckless by 
excitement he tried again, tilting the boat in 
a manner that caused Molly inexpressible 
dismay. Again he failed; then setting his 
teeth, and smothering an exclamation not 
over polite, he made an effort so determined 
that he lost his balance. Over went the lit- 
tle boat, and the next instant its occupants 
were struggling in the water, and Molly’s 
wild scream echoed and re-echoed from the 
wooded heights. 

There was an immediate answering shout, 

but she did not hear it. An awful fight for 
life had commenced, and she was conscious 
vf nothing but her own desperate peril and 
horror. The thought of death was so terri- 
ble that her strength was trebled. Again 
and again she screamed, making superhu- 
man efforts to keep her head above water, 
and to reach and seize the slippery boat. It 
seemed to her that this struggle lasted 
hours, but in reality 1t was only a minute be- 
fore an arm was thrown around her, and she 
felt herself drawn up from the dreadful 
depths to which she was sinking. 
She lost consciousness tken. A thousand 
lights seemed to flash before her eyes, and 
a rushing sound filled her ears; then came 
blankness like death, When she began 
slowly to regain consciousness she. became 
aware that she was lying on the ground, her 
head resting on some one’s knee; and over 
her— Molly was sure it was a dream— 
bent the face that had haunted her disturbed 
fancy during the previous night. Her 
hands were gentiy chafed, and once the 
dark, dripping curls were put away from 
her forehead, with a murmur that sounded 
like “ Poor child !” 


on his mind, and it presently became evident 


She was a child, indeed, as she proceeded 
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to demonstrate. No sooner had her senses 
returned to her than she had such a fit of 
hysterical crying and nervous trembling as 
the young gentleman who stood helplessly 
by had never before witnessed. She wept 
and moaned and shivered and sobbed, and, 
in short, acted as little as possible like a 
heroine. After trying in vain to comfort 
her, Mr. Rossiter gave up talking in des- 
pair, and kneeling down by her side began 
to wring the water from the blue-woollen 
dress and the mass of curls lying on her 
shoulders. He had already wrapped his 
coat about her, although he himself was 
drenched from head to foot. 

His action brought Molly to herself. 
She sat up, saw the water not six feet away, 
and the overturned boat floating in the mid- 
dle of the lake, and uttered an inquiry that 
was almost a scream: — 

“Is he drowned?” 

“No,no. He got ashore in rather better 
condition than you did. He has gone on to 
the hotel with Erskine to bring back a car- 
riage for you.” 

oor Molly was more confused than ever 
by this matter-of fact statement.. She looked 
from the dripping figure still kneeling at 
her side, to the gun lying on the moss not 
far away. 

“But how did you get here? Such an 
out-of-the-way place as this! It seems like 
a dream.” 

“A very bad dream if it were one. I 
came out shooting early this morning with 
one of my friends. Must fortunate'y we 
were in these woods, and your scream 
brought us to the edge of the lake.” 

“And you saved me! Oh, I think God 
must have ied you right here,” Molly said in 
strong excitement. “If he nad n’t I should 
have been under that water now. Oh, it 
was terrible, terrible!” 

And a strong shudder went over her again, 
and the dark, dilated eyes filled with tears. 

“ Don't talk so,” the young man said sud- 
denly and impetuously. “ Death seemed so 
far away yesterday from the little girl with 
the charming face and the rosy ribbons! I 
don’t like to think of it.” 

“Oh, I never, never can thank you half 
enough! I feel as if I had died and come 
back. I wonder,” glancing at the dark, wet 
curls, “that my hair did n‘t turn gray.” 

“Poor child!” he said again. “ Why 
was your companion so careless since he 
could not swim?” 

“Qh, I don’t know, I’m glad he did n’t 
save me,” she added, with what seemed un- 
necessary emphasis. 

“Why?” . 

Because,” was the naive responses, “ I 
shouid n’t have wanted to be under obliga- 
tions to a person I don’t like.” 

“ And you like me?” ker companion said, 


with his irresistible smile. “ Don’t contra- 
dict me! Let me have the benefit of the 
supposition, at any rate.” 

Molly tried to laugh off her embarrass- 
ment. 

“TI think I must have known the first 
time I ever saw you that you were destined 
to do me a service.” 

“ And that was why you bowed to me?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, please, 
about that!” 

And Molly put up both hands to hide her 
crimson cheeks. 

“Little coquette,” the said, laughing. 
“ Suppose I should tell you that that bow 
and smile drew me after you as a magnet 
draws steel? What would you say?” 

“Why, did you really think as much of it 
as to” — 

“As to come back to the Glen House? 
Yes.” 

“ How very funny and — nice! 
like a novel, does n’t it?” 

“TI am afraid it will end like most modern 
ones,” he said, with an involuntary sigh, as 
he rose to his feet. “ There comes the 
carriage.” 

Before Molly had time for a rejoinder, a 
light wagon was driven helter skelter around 
a point of woods at their right, and a gray- 
haired gentleman sprang from it, and 
hastened toward them with much concern 
depicted on his countenance. 

“I hope the young lady is better. It was 
a confoundedly long way to the hotcl, and 
Mr. — Wakeford, is it? was about done up 
by his accident. 1 ’ve brought a cordial 
and some wraps. I was an age getting 
here.” 

The cordial was not needed; but Molly 
was carefully wrapped in shawls and com- 
fortably placed on the back seat of the wag- 
on, while the two gentlemen rode betore, 

The ride back was charming. Molly lay 
back among her shawls in a state of utter 
contect, and Mr. Rossiter tried to make her 
forget her troubles by talking, as in her 
opinion no one bet he could talk. Mr. 
Erskine aided these efforts with hearty 
good-humor. 

Their arrival at the hotel was rather try- 
ing. The laxe water had not beautified 
their costumes, and, although Mr. Rossiter 
always managed to look well, Molly was 
rather a forlorn figure, as she came up the 
piazza steps leaning on Mr. Erskine’s arm. 
To add to their troubles a stage load of peo- 
ple had just arrived, and some of them still 
lingered outside. A richly dressed iady in 
the doorway started, put up her eye-glass, 
then hastened toward them with both hands 
extended, exclaiming, — 

“Mr. Rossiter! Frank! Who would 
have thought of meeting you here! I am 


please, don’t say anything 


It sounds 
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delighted. And is your wife with you? I 
should be charmed to see her.” 

Mr. Erskine felt the electrical thrill that 
assed through the slight form leaning on 
is arm as that last question was uttered. 

They passed on through the hall, but the 
manifestly constrained answer was just 
audible. 


“No; Alice is at Saratoga at present.” 

Mr. Erskine slowly shook his gray head 
as he came back threugh the hall, after 
seaving Molly at No. 27. 

“ A sad flirt is Rossiter,” he muttered to 
himself, —an incorrigible flirt! Poor little 
miss! that piece of news was worse than 
her upset on the lake!” . 


PECULIARITIES OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


N acountry where emigrants outnumber 
immigrants, descendants of original set- 
tlers are apt to become very numerous. As 
Nova Scotia exactly fills this description in 
many of its villages, offshoots from a single 
genealogical tree comprise most one-half of 
the population. This peculiarity is especial- 
ly noticeable along tae south shore, where 
nearly everybody has a surname common to 
several families. Of course, in such com- 
munities cousining goes on to an almost un- 
limited extent, and the marriage of people 
thus connected by nature is a very usual 
occurrence. But, as these relatives are gen- 
erally removed to the fourth, fifth, or even 
sixth degree, no unfavorable effects are 
produced on either the physical or mental 
standing of children. The people in this 
section compare favorably with those in any 
other of which the writer has knowledge. 
Besides the many lakes and rivers, there 
is also an almost innumerable number of 
sma'!l ponds, seemingly one in every de- 
pression. These minute bodies of water 
offer every facility for the development of 
frog nature, and during warm weather each 
puddle appears full of the creatures, em- 
bracing every size, from the tiny tadpole, 
ust entering the activities of his queer ex- 
istence, to the patriarchal bull frogs, with 
bodies from six to more than ten inches in 
length. Were these ponds near Boston, 
they would furnish a rich harvest for hunt- 
ers supplying the recently imported taste 
for soup made from the hind legs of this 
race, whose position in animate economy is 
rather difficult to find. From a journalistic 
view, they look like the result of a general 
mixing up of animal, fish, and reptile. Dur- 
ing summer nights, from every damp place 
near by (and wherever you are in Arcadia, 
there is pretty sure to be several) is heard 
t.e cheerful accorcance of frog music, most 
of these songs differing a little from those 


produced by American frogs. Buta few of 
the largest and most elderly performers sing 
only in a single note. A deep and most 
tremendous bass, nearly an octave lower 
than any other sound produced by living 
creature. 

At certain seasons a vast number of fish, 
called kiacks, come in from the sea, and run 
up the various water-courses in search of 
spawning ground. While making the as- 
cent, this fish manages to gct over ali sorts 
of obstructions, and even a high dam extend- 
ing across the stream is not always suffici- 
cient to bar its passage. The Dominion 
Government wisely prohibits the catching of 
kiacks, except during a stated time, in 
spring and summer, and then only between 
the hours of twelve and five P. M. Were it 
not for this restriction, the facilities for se- 
curing these nimb'e swimmers would soon 
practically effect their extermination. The 
most common mode of fishing is by dip 
nets, and during the time when the practice 
is allowed, scores of men and boys gather in 
localities where the expected prey has to 
pass between adjacent boulders, or up some 
narrow rapid, so they can hardly escape de- 
tection. The nets are attached to stron 
poles, and with a certain motion only learn 
by long practice, plunged into the water and 
rapidly swept down the stream to meet the 
unsuspecting fish, which swims directly in- 
to the trap. An expert dipper will often 
take several barrels full in a singie after- 
noon. In his first attempt, the writer near- 
ly overturned a boat half full of fish, and 
after frantically exerting himself for an hour, 
actually brought up two diminutive speci- 
mens, while others, used to the business, 
exhibited fresh trophies nearly every time 
their nets were lifted. Kiacks are pre- 
served by smoking, and when properly 
cured, furnish a delicate addition to the 
finest dinner. 
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The first white men visiting New Scot- 
land found the peninsula inhabited by a 
tribe of Indians, named Micmacs, most of 
whom were tall, muscular, and fine appear- 
ing, some of the women being veces 
handsome, even from a white man’s stand- 
poiut. At first, like other savages, they 
were not at all pleased with the pale-faced 
strangers, as shown by their numerous and 
often bloody attacks, a the early set- 
tlers in constant alarm. But the Jesuit 
priests who came with the French dis- 
coverers after a time managed to get on 
friendly terms with some of the most power- 
ful chiefs. This intercourse opened the 
way for Catholicism, and gradually but 
steadily the new religion made converts, un- 
til these dusky clansmen wholly abandoned 
their ancient spisit worship, and the entire 
race became nominally Christian. During 
the subsequent wars between French and 
British settlers, the Indians always sided 
with their co-religionists. But, after the 
final triumph of English forces, they quietly 
accepted the humane government of their 
conquerors. Earning a livelihood by hunt- 
ing, fishing, and to some extent by farming, 
the Micmacs have held their own during the 


last century, although brought into constant 
competition with Saxon energy. At present 
there are over two thousand in the province, 
most of whom possess a rudimentary educa- 
tion, and the best data indicates that their 
number is slowly increasing. They dwell in 
small villages near white settlements, many 
of them owning considerable land and com- 
fortable houses. Nearly every one zealous- 
ly adheres to the faith so thoroughly im- 
planted in the breasts of his ancestors, and 
several Catholic churches derive their entire 
support from Indian communicants. One of 
the relics of ancient superstition still 
cherished by Micmacs, prevents many of 
them from living in a house where one of 
their number has died. As a result, some of 
this class are continually moving about, and 
never gain a permanent abiding place. The 
present comfortable and civilized condition 
of these aborigines is a natural result of 
the Christian justice by which they have 
been controlled, and clearly suggests what 
might be accomplished were a like course 
adopted toward red men in the United 
States, if we had the patience and the will 
to coax and teach, and submit to raids ia 
silence, 


OUR MOTHER’S SHIP. 


BY MRS. E. V. WILSON. 


“cc W2eN my ship comes,”’ our mother used to say, 
When we were little ones about her knees, 
And, wearying of toys and childish play, 
We gathered ’rcund her, and began to tease, 
As children will, for something strange and new, 
“ When my ship comes, I Il get fine things for you.” 


Contented then we often turned aside, 
But once I asked her, looking in her face, 
“* Where is your ship ? on what sea does she ride? 
1 °ll get my map, and try her course to trace.” 
Then, lifting the dear baby to her lap, 
She said, “‘ Come here, and never mind your map.” 


And, drawing us around her closely, while 
The baby nestled nearer to her breast, 
She whispered to us with a tender smile, 
“ I have no ship, my dear, I did but jest. 
You know the stories in your fairy book : 
When they come true, then for my ship we "Il look.” 


** You have a ship, I saw her in my dream,” 
My little sister cried, ‘‘ my dream last night. 
O mamma, she came sailing down the stream, 


29 


Making the water sparkle in the light, 
For all her masts were of the finest gold, 
And her white sails like fleecy clouds unrolled.” 


“ That ship,” our mother said, “ was very grand,” 
Then, as she kissed the speaker’s sunny head, 

** 1 ’m glad she passed us by, and did not land, 
Now it is time my darlings were in bed.” 

I fell asleep full soon against my will, 

Leaying our mother kneeling by us still. 


Years passed, and made our mother old and gray, 

Her children, all to men and women grown, 
Gathered about the couch on which she lay, 

When Death, the monarch, claimed her for his own. 
Sudden she cried, in tones of glad surprise, 
“* My ship has come ; see, children, there she lies. 


“ The waters sparkle round her shining prow, 

Her white sails gleam, her keel grates on the shore. 
Thank God, I ’m ready for the voyage now! 

My work is done, for me life’s cares are o’er.” 
We strove through tears to catch the white sails’ gleam,— 


She smiled in death as in a pleasant dream. 
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ON POISONS IN THE HOUSE. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


oy the popular mind a poison is generally 
regarded as a substance with such pow- 
erfully noxious properties, that even if a 
minute quantity be received into the system 
it will speedily act upon the body with such 
violence, that probably the issue will be fa- 
tal. While the idea is to some extent cor- 
rect, it is quite an imperfect definition of 
that class of substances capable of destroy- 
ing life, some of which act rapidly, some 
slowly; some of which are dangerous only 
in large doses, some deadly if taken in the 
smallest quantity. 

People, as a rule, are perfectly aware of 
the poisonous properties of arsenic, vitriol, 
sugar of lead, hemlock, laburnum, and many 
more substances of a similar nature; but 
none the less must we regard as poisons in 
the true sense of the word such familiar and 
much-used substances as carbonate of soda, 
tartaric acid, elder-flowers; and soforth. In 
the former case the effects produced are al- 
most immediate and violent, while in the 
latter the action is slower, or a larger quan- 
tity is necessary to prodnce ‘the same effect 
upon the vital organization. 

At present, however, we have no intention 
of discussing poisors in their ordinary as- 
pect, our purpose in this paper being to 

int out the existence in almost every 
Soaae of poisons, which, in various forms, 
are lurking in disguise, and doing injury to 
many, while their presence may be quite 
unknown, and never even suspected. 

Undoubtedly, the commonest skeleton in 
the house is arsenic. The law has wisely 
put restrictions on its sale, for every one 
who Sells this substance is required to make 
a record of the full particulars of every sale, 
and only persons who are known to the ven- 
dor are to be supplied. But this has refer- 
ence only to arsenic pure and simpls; fora 
manufacturer may with impunity sell any ar- 
ticle in the preparation of which arsenic 
has been used, or into whose composition it 
enters, and so we find it present in many ar- 
ticles of every-day use or ornament. 

Its combiaations produce beautiful color- 
ing materials, especially green; hence it is 
used in printing wali-papers, carpets, 
chintzes, ribbons, and colored paper and 
cardboard. Its presence in walli-papers, 
especially of a bright green, is so extremely 
common, that it is quite an exception to 


’ find such wall decorations free from it, and 


experiments have been made which clearly 
prove that arsenic gradually vavorizes from 


these colored surfaces, and disseminates 
through a room,—in many well-authenti- 

ted cases to the injury of the occupants 
who have breathed the poison-laden air. 
Bright green patterns of wall-papers should 
therefore be regarded with the greatest of 
suspicion, from the probability that their 
beauty is due to this poisonous material, 
and especially should care be taken that the 
paper on the walls of bedrooms is quite 
ree froun it. 

But the danger of arsenic poisoning is 
not confined to its presence in our wall- 
papers, There it is to some extent sus- 
pected; but even with our walls of polished 
wood, or tapestry-covered, we may be poi- 
soned quite as readily, and without the least 
suspicion, while reading by a shaded lamp. 

Lamp-shades are frequently made of stiff 
paper, the outer side of which is green, as 
being the easiest color for the eyes; but 
while commendable thoughtfulness is evi- 
dent in the selection of the color, the same 
consideration is certainly not shown in the 
materials which produce that pleasant hue, 
for in numerous instances the green pigment 
has been found to contain a large amount 
of arsenic. The fact of itself is sufficiently 
alarming; but when we take into account 
the heat of the lamp, which greatly assists 
in the volatilization of the arsenic, we see 
how dangerous such useful articles may be- 
come to persons in the room, and especial- 
ly to those who may be sitting close to 
them. 

An equally unthought-of source of danger 
has been shown to exist in colored hat- 
linings; and although we do not believe 
that there is much cause for alarm on this 
score, the following case is interesting as 
showing that such danger really does exist. 
A gentleman had been troubled for several 
months with a severe eruption on his fore- 
head, and at the same tim> one eye had be- 
come almost useless. After consulting a 
doctor he paid a visit to the country, taking 
with him an easy, wide-awake hat. Before 
long a complete cure had been affected; 
but on his return to town the eruption re- 
appeared. In consequence, he paid another 
visit to the doctor, and, on entering the 
room, placed on the table the chimney-pot 
hat he was in the habit of wearing, the 
bright maroon lining of which at once 
caught the eye of the doctor, who suggested 
that it was the cause of ali the mischief. 
portion of the lining having been cut out, 
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and examined, arsenic was found in consid- 
erable quantity. On the gentleman then 
giving up the use of the hat, the eruption 
again disappeared ; but, to make quite sure, 
be went from home with the hat, and on the 
second day all the previous symptoms re- 
appeared, thereby clearly proving the poi- 
sonous character of the lining. 

Here we have seen that the presence of 
arsenic is not confined to green coloring 
materials, and it is sometimes found, al- 
though much less frequently, in red, brown, 
and yellow cloths, and in various colored 
portions of printed fabrics, chintzes, car- 
pets, ribbons, gloves, and so forth. 

Pasteboard boxes are often covered with 
colored paper which contains arsenic; but 
perhaps in this class of goods the greatest 
danger rises from confections, and the 
brightly colored wrappers which are used 
to make them more attractive. Such dead- 
ly poisons as red lead, vermilion, and verdi- 
gris are in general use for the production of 
these colors; and emerald green, a com- 
st of arsenic and copper, is largely sold 

a like purpose, under the innocent name 
of “ Extract of Spinach.” Some time ago a 
case occurred in Glasgow of two children 
being poisoned by eating sweetmeats, in the 
shape of a watch, the face of which was 
a green paper; the coloring material being 
found, on analysis, to consist of this emerald 
green, or Scheele’s green, and the whole 
amount of arsenic on the watch being esti- 
mated at eighteen grains. 

Here it may not be out of place to draw 
attention to another source of danger which 
our children are exposed to, namely, that 
from toys, which are often paiated with 

isonous material. The subject is deserv- 
ing of attention on the part of parents, and 
it would be well if they would never a‘low 
their children to be in possession of col- 
ored articles whose nature nay be doubi{ul, 
for almost everything a child gets hoid of 
must go to its mouth. 

As poisoning ingredieats of frequent oc 
currence, lead and iis various saits rank 
next in importance to arsenic. Lead is so 
commonly used with safety for domestic 
purposes, especially the storage and trans- 
mission of water, that the dangers attendant 
on its use are apt to be neglected. Soft 
water acts rapidly upon metallic iead, and 
many instances have occurred of lead-poi- 
soning in new houses supplied with soft wa- 
ter. It has been found, however, that by 
allowing the water to run through new 
pipes or stand in new cisterns for some 
time, danger ma, thus be avoided, owing tuo 
the fact that such water acts upon ciean 
metallic surfaces, and that lead, when ex- 
posed to its action for some time, gets coat- 
ed with a whitish film of oxide or carbonate 
of lead, which effectually prevents any fur- 


ther action of the water, People entering 
new houses would therefore do well to let 
the water tap remain open for a day-or two, 
and meanwhile borrow water from their 
neighbors for dietetic purposes. For the 
same reason leaden cisterns should never 
be scrubbed out, or the true surface of the 
lead in any way scratched or exposed. 

Knowing that water thus acts upon lead, 
it will not seem surprising that this metal 
should occasionally be found in considera- 
ble quantity in aerated waters through the 
action of the water upon the leaden alloy cf 
the machine. In like manner, the artificial 
waters prepared in gasogenes, which are 
partly composed of lead, have been found 
in some cases to contain a considerable and 
dangerous amount of lead in solution. 

Again, in cleansing bottles, shot is fre- 
quently made use of, and a white deposit of 
carbonate of lead is thus in many cases left 
upon the sides of the bottle. This would, 
of course, be immaterial if only water or 
some such liquid were to be kept in the bot- 
tle, but the chances are that it will be used 
for holding some acid liquor, — beer, wine, 
vinegar, pickles, fruit, and so forth,—and 
the result is that the carbonate of lead is 
dissolved by such acid, obviously to the 
detriment of the person who may afterward 
consume the contents. 

Here we may refer to the action of vege- 
table acids upon brass or copper pans ; for, 
although the fact is generally known that 
poisoning may sometimes occur from the 
use of such utensils, itis not so generally 
understood that the daager lies in allowing 
the acid liquor to cool in these pans, the 
metal of which is quite unacted on by such 
—— when hot, but is readily attacked when 
cold. 

Such are some of the most common do- 
mestic poisous ; but, alas ! the list is not by 
any means exhausted. 

Hams are occasionally done up in canvas 
loaded with yellow chromate of lead, and 
some cf this poison is consequently found 
adhering to the ham. Arsenic has been 
largely used in the preparation of violet and 
face powders; while carbonate of lead or 
the acetate (sugar of lead) and sulphur are 
amongst the common ingredients of some 
hair restorers. Arsenic, either as vellow 
orpiment or as arsenic white, is mixed with 
sugar for the manufacture of fly papers; and 
vermin killers usually consist of a mixture 
containing the weil-known poison phospho- 
rus. 

In France, Belgium, and Switzerland, the 
use of puisonous wrappers for confections 
is prohibited, and in Paris the name ef the 
manufacturer is required on every package 
of sweets. In Sweden they have gone 
much further, for there, some years ago, the 
atteation of the government authorities was 
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‘ditéected to the peculiarity of many cases of 
sickness, cramps, debility, depression, and 
loss of appetite, which seemed quite unac- 
coun‘able till traced to poisoning by the 
presence of arsenic in paints, colors, wall- 
apers, ladies’ dress stuffs, ribbons, carpets, 
linds, confectionery, and so forth. So 
ainful and so numerous were these cases 
the Court chemist and city analyst having 
investigated some of the cases), that prompt 
and rigid action had to be taken, and five 
rte ayo a stringent law was passed pro- 
ibiting the sale of any articles containing 
poisons, especially arsenic, the slizhtest 
trace of which subjects the trader to a heavy 
fine, and the confiscation of the goods. 
The foreigners are far ahead of us in this 
respect. They manage some thirgs better 


than we do, for bere, in our oft-times con- 
tradictory fashion, we restrict the sale of 
poisons, yet permit them to be freely vended 
in a colored guise, in many instances to the 
detriment of the public health. We are 
much in need of a general Jaw which will 
effectually prohibit adulteration and the 
sale of poisons in whatever form, except for 
medicinal or scientific purposes; but till 
the public thoroughly awake to a sense of 
the danzer which surrounds them, and de. 
mand a remedy by legistation, we can 
scarcely hope to see the last of food adulter. 
ation. It is, however, a source of consola- 
tion to believe that fatal cases are far less 
frequent than formerly, and that ordinary 
care and watchfulness are very efficient 
protection. 


OWEN MONTRESSOR. 


BY LEON MEAD, AUTHOR OF “SKY-ROCKETS,” AND SO FORTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


HEN the railroad had been construct- 

ed across the wide, green surge of 
the cactus plain, work was suspended for a 
while at the base of the mountains, until the 
Officials could determine whether it would be 
best to push up Redwood Valiey and take 
their chances of getting over them, or make 
an extended northern route around them. 
During this pause the town of Allegan 
sprung up and grew like a mushroom. A 
large immigration poured in, Within four 
months, AHegan claimed six hotels, double 
that number of boarding houses, ten stores, 
two savings banks, and three faro banks, be- 
side, in that time, the foundation of two 
church structures had been laid. 

At length the railroad went on, but not up 
the Redwood Valley, as every one in Alle- 
gan hoped it would. It was feared there 
might come into existence a rival town 
which would encroach upon the interests of 
Allegan, should the northern route be prose- 
cuted. But the rival town did not appear, 
although Allegan suffered a re-action such 
as visits many frontier settlements pre- 
maturely developed. A considerable num- 
ber of the population either returned East 
or struggled up Redwood Valley with agri- 
cultural designs. To compensate, perhaps, 
for her lack of fertility, at just that point 
where the beautiful Redwoo’ Velley merged 
abruptly into the rugged Redwcod Caficn, 


nature revealed a treasure vault of gold in 
one of the mountains. Such a discovery 
aided Allegan not a little in regaining her 
prosperity, since a government assay office 
and smelting works were established there, 
to which all the ore from the mines was 
finally shipped. Prospectors probed in 
vain for deposits above the “ Phaebe ” mine; 
the gold seemed to be confined to this one 

a 

It is true, a few meagre outcroppings ap- 
peared here and there, but none which 
would warrant labor. A party of agricul 
turists had followed the cafion for sixt 
miles, until it lost its incline on a poo 
grassy summit of some area, pene by a 
silver stream that came out of a mountain 
ravine on the left, and gurgling across the 
green platcau, retreated down a precipitous 
gulch at the northeastern extremity. 

It was nearly a year before any additions 
were made to the colony, but in due time 
the village of Slitersvilie was about equally 
blessed and curse: with a census of eighteen 
hundred. 

In social matters, Slitersville did not 
take any of its cues from the larger town of 
Allegan below. It was thoroughly original 
and self-reliant, whereas Allegan was cos 
mopolitan and philistine. Slitersville was 
more after the style of a peaceful New- 
England community. Allegan people spoke 
of Slitersville as some minute neighbor- 
hood a grout distance away, while the 
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Slitersville people, by reason of their alti- 
tude, could not quite discard the idea that 
Allegan was “ just down the cafion a ways,” 
only sixty miles. They could see the plain 
on a clear day, and they could have seen 
Allegan but for intermittent mountains that 
obstructed the view. 

Of all the institutions in Slitersville, the 

raded school was the greatest; visitors to 
the village were always impressed with that 
fact. How could it have been other than 
great, under the direction of Phebe Stern? 

This young lady was an orphan. She 
had come West with the only living relative 
that she knew of in the world,— an uncle, 
who was superintendent in the mine which 
had been named in her honor. Pheebe was 
twenty-five, by no means considered an old 
maid, since the fairness of her skin was 
still enhanced by a girlish bloom, — skin 
that had not taken on either the sallow pal- 
lor or the rough, beefy red, which are the 
inevitable extremes of an old maid’s com- 
plexion. She was what her early confréres 
at school in Connecticut called smart, — 
what in this section of the West was known 
as a“good un.” Phoebe was well adapted 
to teach, possessing that faculty, not rare in 
woman, by which she was able to disburse 
her knowledge in the most wholesale, direct, 
and effectual manner. 

It was during a protracted drought that 
Slitersville fell a victim to the most violent 
cholera. Phcebe’s Uncle Dan was paying a 
visit to his nie>e, at the time. Ail the cnil- 
dren were down with it, and the school was 
discontinued. The rate of mortality was 
shocking! The driver of the stage, between 
Allegan and Slitersville, was taken with it 
on his box, while e# route down the cafion, 
and died before reaching his destination. 
There were only two passengers in the 
stage that day,—a Presbyterian clergy- 
man and an old lady who had been to 
Slitersville to attend the funeral of her son. 
The clergyman lifted the dead driver into 
the stage, boosted the old lady on to the 
box, as she declined to be any nearer the 
corpse than possible, and drove on. 

After that, stage-drivers were rather more 
difficult to get than they had been. 

Pheebe, meanwhile, had become a nurse. 
From early morning until the midnight stars 
came out, was she in the midst of the sick, 
doing all in Ler power to relieve their suf- 
fering. At last, Uncle Dan was taken. 
He only lingered with the ravaging disease 
two days, and passed away. Three under- 
takers had come up from Allegan with 
coffins, and only one got back alive. Old 
and young, alike, were dying, and those who 
had not as yet become prostrated were flee- 
ing the village, with such of their house- 
hold appurtenances as were easily transport- 
able. They went down the cafion by the 


wagon-load, and the furniture followed. 
Many tever stopped to pack up their goods, 
at all, but started afoot Be the plain in all 
the hurry of fright, Strange it was that 
Allegan remained undisturbed by this 
scourging visitant, where it would have been 
quite as natural and appropriate, for about 
Slitersville the madrona-laden breezes blew 
fresh from the mountains, and it seemed 
the last place in the world where an epidem. 
ic of this kind would assert itself. In the 
course of ten weeks the cemetery contained 
over twelve hundred new A 

Among the last requests of Uncle Dan, 
probably made during his delirium, was one 
to the effect that all his money invested in 
the mine should be released by a sale of 
his interest therein, and be used in the pur- 
chase of monuments for all the cead vic- 
tims of the cholera. Upon Phebe did the 
faithful performance of this trust devolve. 
She went down to the mine with her uncle’s 
deed and papers, and sold out his claim to 
the highest bidder fur seventy-one thousand 
dollars. She then contracted with a marble 
dealer in Allegan to furnish each grave in 
the Slitersville cemetery with a marble slab. 
For her Uncle Dan she selected a very 
elaborately carved and costly column, upon 
which was inscribed this original epi- 
taphi— 


“ Neath the ground in a bier, 
A gentleman true 
Sleeps silently thro’ 
The long, weary year. 


Daniel Stern, died July 10, 18—. Aged 
sixty-two.” 


This was placed under her own super- 
vision at the hallowed grave of her uncle. 
The other stones varied in size and sha 
but, with few exceptions, bore no inscrip- 
tions, as the graves, for the most part, could 
not be identified. When this had been ac- 
complished, Slitersville was deserted by all 
but one man, a hermit who lived in a cave 
by the stream that came out of the moun- 
tain. 

Late in the autumn the final slab was 

lanted, and Uncle Dan’s wish had been 
ulfilled at an expense of sixty-eight thou- 
sand dollars, the remainder being ve 

properly claimed by Pheebe. She sauntered 
through the abandoned streets of Sliters- 
ville with a saddened sense of the surround- 
ing desolation. She said adieu to the ten- 
antless houses, in which scenes of agony 
and death had occurred, too vividly im- 
pressed upon her mind to ever be forgot- 
ten. How pale and worn she looked, as 
she wandered about on a chill November 
day, pausing anon to peer in through un- 
hinged doors and broken windows, whence 
issued still the nauseating odors of the sick; 
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room. She d longest and last upon 
+he school building, wherein she had made 
so many dear friends among her pupils, 
rany of whom, alas! were now dead. 
Then returning to the gates of the ceme- 
tery, she stepped into a carriage and rode to 
Allegan. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘coe rallroad people found a straight but 
narrow pass through the mountains 
come eighty miles nerth of Allegan, and ap- 
propriated it. According to the statement cfa 
civil engineer, if this place kad remained un- 
Ciscovered, at least four huncred miles of 
superfluous track would have been laid. 
Dut as it was, the got through the 
mountains and pushed south aiong the foot- 
hills of the range, until at a point directly 
west of Allegan it reached this plain and 
turned toward the Pacific. At this point 
Boulder City was founded. The distance 
between Allegan and Boulder by rail was 
about two hundred miles; over the moun- 
tains it would not have exceeded one hun- 
dred and thirty. 

Swindlers and speculators followed in the 
viake of Western railroad building, just as 
sharks follow in the wake of a vessel that 
has an invalid aboard. . There are always 
invalids and weak-minded people willing to 
entrust their health and fortunes to the care 
«f railroad companies; the one class be- 
lieving that a change of climate will improve 
their physical condition, the other class 
equally certain that their financiai status 
will b2 benefited by a change of residence. 

a number of the latter class settled 
in Boulder City. Hence they were alluring 
bait for the Jand-sharks. 

The first man who ever went up Boulder 
cafion with no intention of returning to 
Boulder City was Owen Montressor. In 
fact, he was the first man who ever went so 
far up Boulder cafion with any intention 
whatever. It was absolutely necessary 

‘that Owen Montressor should not linger in 
Boulder City; his record there for chastity 
had been looked up by a vigilance commit- 
tee, pending his ail but fatal shooting of a 
rival gambler, and it was found wanting. 
Realizing the possibility of capture if he 
chose the railroad as a means of escape, 
Owen Montressor galloped up the cafion 
one bleak February night, on a spirited 
horse that he borrowed for the occasion, 
without the permission of its owner. He 
_was ignorant as to his destination, but he 
pulled his heavy black cloak over bis shoul- 
ders, lighted a cigar, and kepton. Once he 
looked back at ‘the distant glimmer of the 
lights in Boulder City,:and then resigned 
himself to his isolation from all human  sur- 


roundings, as the rough projecting rocks 
prevented his seeing more. Had he not 
been hardened and fearless he would have 
shuddered in dread of unknown chasms 
every time his horse stumbled. In the lull 
of the wind that roared down the defile like 
a mad deluge, its more piteous and preca- 
tory wail could be -heard far above; then 
suddenly another dominant rumbling, zrow- 
ing more harsh and violent, though less 
thunderous as it approached. And when it 
reached Owen Montressor it was a con- 
sonantal fury, slashing, crashing past, the 
velumes of the cold blast that were caught 
in the crypts and rocky alcoves bounding 
back with «idying vengeance and hissing 
gusts, as though to renew the attack. 
Some of them, perhaps, fled in the counter- 
currents to their refuge on the vague alti- 
tudes, but the majority were hurled down by 
a fresh onslaught of the savage foe. Mon- 
tressor learned the difference on that night 
between the capers and gambols of a sum- 
mer breeze and the demoniac contortions of 
a winter tempe-t in the mountains. Still he 
marked the difference with no pangs of re- 
gret, because he bad not stayed in Boulder 
City. He regarded himself as a fugitive 
from jastice, and so far the situation had 
not terrified him, though his actual courage 
could not be fairly tested with his sensibili- 
ties deadened by liberal draughts from his 
brandy flask, and his limbs numb with cold. 
The gloom was no worse than the uncertain- 
ty of his.direction. 

The dawn finally broke through the heaviest 
and gravest of skies, and Owen Montressor 
wore the same exprsssion born of despera- 
tion. As the day brightened a little he de- 
cerned one snow-capped peak after another 
towering above and around him. The 
cafion gave forth no special signs of its dis- 
continuance; it promised to lead him on un- 
til he perished from starvation, About 
noon he reached a level waste, and, lo! be- 
yond were habitations. 

Owen Moctressor halted his animal a 
few moments later, in front of an oblong- 
framed building, over the battered coor of 
ate a weather-worn sign bore the leg- 
end: — 


“ SLITERSVILLE HOUSE. 
R. SHANLEY, PROPRIETOR.” 


“ Looks as if Mr. Shanley and his guests 
are away,” said Montressor to himself, dis- 
mounting, with the design of making a tour 
of inspection over the premises. 

He pushed the creaking door open, and 
stepped in what had once been the. bur- 
room. <A torn and dirty circus poster still 
emblazoned the walls. A tin tank of ice 
water stood at the end of the warped coun- 
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ter, having for its neighbors a rusty cigar- 
cutter, an ink-blotched register, and two or 
three empty bottles lying on their sides. 
Scraps of paper, corks, industriously chewed 
quids of tobabco, a spool of white thread, a 
piece of soap, the remnants of a soiled flan- 
nel shirt, broken dishes, and other miscel- 
lany were scattered over the floor without 
any apparent effort toward harmony of ef- 
fect. Montressor’s investigations in other 
parts of the house were not of a technical 
nature. He was too disgusted to play the 
réle of connoisseur after the hope of finding 
something to relieve his hunger was dis- 
pelled by the sight of a barren larder. 
Sauntering out iu the air, he began groom- 
ing his steaming horse with a handful of 
straw, and while thus engaged perceived a 
whiff of smoke rising from a chimney down 
the street a few rods. He was soon in 
front of the house that had indicated occu- 

ancy, shouting loudly in a Patoés calcu- 
og to attract the attention of any one with- 

Directly appeared at the door a middle- 
aged man, with grizzly beard which grew all 
over his face, except where his little watery, 
blue eyes, flat nose, and capacious mouth 
were. He kept his hand on the edge of 
the door, first looking in blank amazement 
at the apparition of Montressor, and then by 
peculiar gradations of facial emotion, con- 
triving to grin suspiciously at last. 

“Wal, ‘pears to me yer kindy quick, 
stranger. Whar do yer persume to come 
frum, any how?” 

“ My good man, I scarcely feel able, on 
such an empty stomach, to cope with my 
own biography. I hail from the dear old 
Quaker city.. There was I born and edu- 
cated. I had the honor of being the young- 
est bank cashier in Philadelphia ; and, * con- 
tinued Montressor, aside, “I would have 
the honor of being the youngest one in State 
Prison if they could find me.” Then aloud, 
“ But I have heard a great many pleasant 
tidings from the West, and became im- 
patient to see it, so here Iam. It’s a nice 
country through here,—a little cold, 1 
should judge.” 

“ Thar, thar, don’t stan’ out thar a chat- 
terin’ an’ freezin’. It’s not me as ’ll go 
plump agin a stranger in these parts. But 
the beast, — he ’s a darn prutty beast, ha’n’t 
he? Jes’ come right in an’ make yersel’ to 
hum. I ll jine ye soon ’s I git the mare in 
the stable.” 

Montressor went inside. In the rear 
roum off the hall he fonnd a welcome fire in 
an open grate. The apartment was filled 
with groceries and high rows of canned 
goods of all descriptions. 

“ Been getting in your winter supplies, I 
see,” remarked Montressor, with much affi- 
bility, when his host re appeared. 


“T reckon yer don’t know much ’bout 
Slitersville, do ye?” 

“ You are quite accurate in your reckon- 
ing, sir. This is my first visit to the town, 
and you are the only citizen that I have had 
the pleasure of meeting.” 

“ Yer ha’n’t likely to meet over two citi- 
zens in this place now; thum’s me and m 
self; he! he! he! The rest on ‘em is 
snorin’ away down thar in the graveyard.” 

The speaker busied himself opening a 
can of lobsters, and went on, — 

“Yer see, Slitersville was no slough of a 
place a while ago. I used ter live in a hole 
in that mountain ’fore anybody thunk er 
makin’ a town here. Many’s the time I’ve 
run squar outen bar meat, an’ hed to go 
wacin’ through the drifts fur any anymol as 
crossed my path. ’T any rate, that makes 
no odds how ‘ Already Joe,’ —that ’s what 
the boys used ter call me in the mines, 
cause I was prutty near ready ter have a 
fair deal ev’ry time; but, as I was sayin’, 
that makes no odds. They got a town here 
quicker ’n a dose er strychnine. I jes’ 
hung ter my own den an’ bothered no un, 
an’ no un bothered me. I ’ll have yer some- 
thin’ ter eat in a smart minute, stranger. 
Wall, yer never seed a town bust up like 
Slitersville, arter a while. Holy Moses! 
did n’t she galavant down grade like a han’- 
car without any break. They got cholery 
here, all-fired bad, and talk about thum 
morgue things in the city!—they could n’t 
tuch a candle to the stiffs they had to chuck 
in the ground ev'ry day. Spades was 
trumps, now I ’m tellin’ ye. Things kep’ 
gittin’ tarnaily worse, till they wa’ n’t no one 
left in the camp but me. And the dangdest 
thing ‘bout it, thar was a gal what teeched 
the edercashun school; she was a prutty 
gal, too, goin’ roun’ givin’ castor ile and 
sech stuff to thum as war sickest, till they 
turned up thar toes; an’ wen they all got 
planted she comes up from Alegan with 
matble stuns and puts one on each grave. 
How '’s that fur a gal! Thar was some 
good fodder thum cholery folks could n’t 
take ter heaven with ’em, an’ it was too 
good ter spile; so | cleaned out some tke 
stores and houzins er thar valuables, an’ 
brought ’em here. I ’ve got it packed over- 
head with dry-goods an’ truck ’nough ter 
las’ me all my nateral born life. I don’ 
mia’ ’lowin’ I struck her rich by stickin’ ter 
Slitersville.” 

Then Joe yave other details in answer to 
inquiries of Montressor, who had been 
evidentiy amused during the above recial. 
He had fallen to eating the meal prepared. 
by “ Already” Joe, before the story of Slit- 
ersville’s demolition was conclud 

“| suppose you coilared a few cigars?” 
said Montressor, pushing his chair away 
trom the table. 
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“ Two thousand boxes er more of ’em,” he 


replied. 
““ Already” Joe thereupon produced a 
choice brand of Habanas, and handed the 


box to his visitor. 

The afternoon was waning, but Montres- 
sor felt very comfortable. The brandy and 
soda-water were realiy better than he had 
tasted in Boulder. Without an over-cordial 
invitation to do so he had resolved to spend 
the night with “Already” Joe. Tney both 
became volubiy interested in a game of 

er. 

“ By the way,” broke out Montressor sud- 
’ denly, in a tone slightly accentuated by a 
gleam of avariciousness in his eyes, “don’t 
you suppose the people will turn up some 
time and claim their property ?” 

“Thar ha’n’t much danger, onless they 
git tired er the gravevard. Thum as got 
away alive is mighty giad ter stay away, I 
reckon. Ef they do come back fur thar 
chattels they can have all I got, otherwise I 
"ll see they don’t spile.” 

“ About what do et estimate the proper- 
ty they left, worth?” asked Montressor, 
with a business-like assumption. 

“ Wal, now, stranger, ’t won’t do ter be too 
quersitive. 1 don’tkeepother folk’s ‘counts, 
as it ’s none er my bnsiness.” 

-Montressor took alarm at this blunt reply 
and changed the subject. 

“Is there a piano in the house?” he in- 
quired, a while afterward. 

* No, I have no use fur such foolishness. 
But thar is sev’ral of ’em in the town,” he 
added. 

“They were too heavy to haul, I pre- 
sume. 5 *s go and find one. I used to 
be what a Boulder critic would term a fine 
executioner on the piano.” 

“ Already” Joe had no objection to offer 
to this. He lighted a lantern, for it was 
now dark, and they started out in quest of 
an instrument. After a short walk they en- 
tered the house whose interior bespoke the 
fine taste of its former occupants; but the 
damp, musty atmosphere, the rotting Brus- 
sels carpet, and discolored lace curtains ex- 
posed to the weather through shattered win- 
dows, told of the merciless work of Father 
Time. Montressor smote the tarnished 
keys. They were like ice, and the re- 
sponses, where they were forthcoming, were 
sadly out of tune. A little provoked, he 
literally pounded the key-board, breaking 
three or four keys. After this he tenderly 
felt around for the best set of chords, aod 
though it was pitched altogether too high 
for his voice, he sang all the songs he could 
think of, adding some improvisations, until 
his fingers were so cold that he was obliged 
to give it up. ' 

Upon their return, “ Already ” Joe brewed 
some hot punch, after partaking generously 


of which, Montressor, observing that his 
host was pre-occupied, begged leave to re- 
tire, for the sake of needed rest. 


CHAPTER III. 


ONTRESSOR had said “ Adieu, je 

m’en rais,” carly the next morning, 
and before ten o’clock was half way to Alle- 
gan. His experience with “Already” Joe 
and the strangely crowded cemetery that he 
passed, with its marbles all huddled togeth- 
er, employed his mind in revery. He 
reached Allegan in the evening, and pro- 
ceeded to a hotel, where he sojourned in a 
quiet and exclusive manner for nearly two 
months, not deeming it safe to appear in 
public until his doings in Boulder had 
ceased to be talked about. At length he 
began to show himself on the streets, and 
indulged his taste for music at a piano in 
the public parlor of the hotel. He repre- 
sented himself as a wealthy lawyer from 
New York, and it was not hie ere Mon- 
tressor’s reputation for culture was suffi- 
cient to admit him into the best social cir- 
cles of the town. 

He was much sought after by musical 
people because he could sing and play, and 
not less did the intellectual patronize him 
because he could make a clever after-dinner 
speech. 

At a fashionable evening reception Mon- 
tressor first met Pheebe Stern, She seemed 
to him the embodiment of beauty; he was 
most devoted in his attention to her 
throughout the evening. The next day he 
visited her at the high school, of which she 
had become the principal. Rumor svon as- 
sociated their names as lovers. That the 
were frequently seen together at pe 
and theatre was evidence tending to sub- 
stantiate the gossip. 

Phaebe was not wholly devoid of interest 
in him. From the beginning of their ac- 
quaintance Montressor had mingled ingenu- 
ousness and sincerity in his manner. In 
the discussion of all themes, religious or 
otherwise, the utmost harmony prevafied be- 
tween them. He adroitly seconded any 
opinion she expressed, no matter whether 
he believed it or not. And sotheir thriving 
intimacy resulted in an engagement the 
succeeding April. 

Meanwhile Montressor had secretly gam- 
bled with success, and was able to muster 
from his haunts a force of characters not 
over exacting on points of honor, to aid 
him in a scheme that had been in his mind 
ever since he reached Allegan, 

It was a bold plan, —one that, perh 
no man had ever conceived or tried, 
lack of opportunity, and one which required 
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sagacity of the highest order, involving, as it 
did, no end of risks. 

One morning in May, before day-break, 
four heavy trucks, carrying over a dozen 
men, among whom was Montressor in dis- 
guise, started up the Redwood cafion. No 
one in the party, had they known Montres- 
sor, would have recognized him as he sat on 
the forward truck, engaged in earnest con- 
versation with his deputy. An iron-gray 
wig and false whiskers of the same color 
had transformed him into a venerable-look- 
ing man. 

All day they lumbered up the cafion, kill- 
tng time with songs and stories, reaching 
Slitersville cemetery in the night. Every 
one was silent now, every voice spoke in 
whispers, every footfall cautious, every 
heart beac wildly with a sense of adventur- 
ous duty. 

By theaid of lanterns, the men found their 
way among the tombs, and formed a shiver- 
Ing group around the man who was to give 
the instructions. He said his purpose in 
coming here was to redeem the wealth that 
had been squandered upon the monuments, 
and of which he, the lawful heir, had been 
unjustly deprived. He dwelt with effusing 
bitterness upon the fraudulent charges 
which the dishonest marble dealer had im- 
posed, denouncing it all as a deliberate 
swindle. This feigned indignation on the 
part of /Montressor was simply intended for 
eftect. Five of the listeners were boss 
marble cutters and trimmers, who, while in 
the employ of Mr. Bates, had organized a 
strike which had procured their uncondition- 
al discharge ; hence, in ignorance of Mon- 
tressor’s design, they had pledged their 
skilled services to him, under the gloating 
impression they could, by so doing, cripple 
Mr. Bates’s iuterest, and thus secure their 
coveted revenge. They were willing to 
lend their assistance to this mysterious 
work, so strong was their hatred of Mr. 
Bates ; beside, the remuneration promised 
was large and tempting. Concluding his 
appeal, Montressor, known among this 
henchmen as Gilrain, turned to his lieuten- 
ant and said in a low tone, — 

“ Set them to work at once. I will take a 
couple of men with me, and trap ‘ Already’ 
Joe, so that he can’t interfere with our oper- 
ations.” 

’ The men were scon lifting the monu- 
ments from their lodgment in the green 
turf and carrying them to the trucks. Mon- 
tressor, as we will still call him, led his ac- 
complices to the house where “ Already” 
Joe lived, and before the latter could com- 
rehend the situation, he was a bound and 

elpless captive, the victim of all sorts of 
banter. 

“You would n’t let the stuff spile, eh?” 
said Montressor, with a tantalizing sneer. 


“Well, Mr. ‘ Already’ Joe, you can have 
your three meals a day, providing you are 
respectful to these two gentleman, who will 
entertain you until I decide what is best to 
do with you.” 

Leaving a few authoritative iujunctions to 
the men, Montressor returned to the ceme- 
tery, where considerable progress had been 
made. 

In five hours the trucks were loaded, and 
the monuments were hauled up to Shanley’s 
Hotel, which had been decided upon as the 
eves where they should be cut into square 

locks. 

The artesians applied their mallets and 
chisels to the marble, as soon as it was un- 
luaded, while the trucks went back to the 
cemetery, a quarter of amile b-low, for an- 
other consignment. 

Three days passed; four men were still 
pilfering the stones, assisted at times by 
the drivers and the keepers of “ Already 
Joe, and five men up in Shanley’s bar-room 
were shaping them into regular form. 

On the morning of the fourth day four 
cargoes of the cut marble left for Allegan. 
Montressor accompanied the first ship- 
ment. They passed four other trucks des- 
tined for Slitersville, it having been ar- 
ranged that they should leave Allegan on 
the third night following the departure of 
the first party. 

Montressor reached Allegan late that 
night. Inarough, newly built shanty, on 
bluff land, which Montressor had purchased 
in the outskirts of the town, the marble was 
deposited, All this work of plunder was so 
planned that the trucks would come to and 
gofrom Allegan at night. In Slitersville 
they had no fear of working in the day- 
time, there being no justice up there to 
confront them. 

The following night Montressor and his 
gang started up the cafion, meeting the 
laden trucks returning about midnight. 
Montressor smiied approval when informed 
that everything was all right up above. He 
flattered himseif that few men could have 
better systematized the job. Arriving at 
the cemetery he found the workmen just re- 
newing their labors after ashort rest. He 
called upon “Already” Joe, who had be- 
come so morbid that it #as out ot the ques- 
tion to get him to talk. That night Mon- 
tressor returned to Allegan on the trucks. 
He did not go back to Slitersville the next 
trip; matters demanding his attention com- 
pelled him to remain in Aegan. 

Curious people had already begun to 
seek admittance in the shanty, and they 
had been refused. They must be content 
with the explanation that the mechanics 
could not be disturbed by the presence of 
visitors. “ The foundations of a large and 
beautiful mansion are in the course of con- 
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struction for Owen Montressor, Esquire,” 
was all that one of the Allegan dailies had 
announced. No one in Boulder would sus- 

ct that Montressor was alias for Duval, 
y which he was known there. 

For several weeks his employees faithful- 
ly performed the task of removing the me- 
morials of death from the Slitersville ceme- 
tery toa busy scene on a gentle elevation 
near Allegan. 

Slowly the marble walls of the structure 
went up, and Owen Montressor was by far 
the most prominent citizen in the place. So 
far his scheme had worked well through all 
its ramifications. But he was on the alert 
for surprises. The venerable gentleman, «s 
he was known among one corps of his at- 
taches, was the handsome young Montressor 
among another. His trimmers upat Sliters- 
ville had come down to spend the sabbath 
at Ailegan, and under the influence of liquor 
had divulged enough to put the sheriff on 
the scent of Mr. Gilrain. But the clew was 
vague, and Montressor hearing the matter 
poricly discussed acted with subtle caution. 

e determined to get these marble-cutters 
out of the way, somehow. When tie last 
slab had been conveyed to the shanty to 
which were added several annexes from 
time to time, to make adequate room for 
storage, another part of the undertaking 
was begun. Having no further use for the 
marble-cutters he made them’prisoners, and 

laced them under “ Already ” Joe’s guards. 
t was not until after a hard struggle, 
which required the recruiting force of the 
drivers, that the marble-cutters surrendered 
themselves. * 

The other part of the undertaking was 
the removal of all the portable property 
which the citizens of Slitersville had aban- 
doned in their flight. Load after load of 
canned goods, dry-goods, merchandise, fur- 
niture, stoves, timber, and so forth, came 
down Redwood cafion in the darkness. All 
this was placed in a ware-house which Mon- 
tressor rented. He sold it at good bargains 
through agents, and thus obtained ready 
money to pay his 9 Busy as he was, 
Montressor was a frequent caller upon 
Pheebe. He told her he was building such 
a palace as only his income could afford, in 
_ which they would liee in congenial happi- 

ness. Of course in her innocence and faith 
she was delighted. She was the living envy 
of every woman in Allegan. He said he 
did n’t care to have her see it until it was 
all completed, thgugh he showed her the 
specifications, and consulted her wishes in 
many particulars. A year elapsed. Slit- 
ersville was rifled of everything of value. 
The house ia which Already Joe and the 
five marble-cutters were still confined was 


the only one that had not been robbed of 
windows, doors, ard like material. The 
“truck” Already Joe had mentioned was no 
longer there. he marble edifice, builded 
of tombstones, lacked competion only in 
furnishing. 

In order that Pheebe might offer her sug- 
gestions as to interior decorations, Mon- 
tressor escorted her over to the mansion 
one dav. They eatered the building bya 
side wing, and, traveling through different 
suites of rooms, up stairs and down, came 
into the main hall. Phoebe had been daz- 
zled by the magnificent proportions of the 
Structure, and was ‘nusing over it, as one in 
a dream, when she happened to glance at 
the newel post, supporting the oak banister. 
Her eye, sweeping down the graceful col- 
umn, was arrested by these lines: — 


“ *Neath the ground in a bier 
A gentleman true 
Sleeps silently thro’ 
The long, weary year.” 


The following day she was to have been 
married. All at once Montressor had in- 
sisted upon hastening the event. 

But now she was asking herself why her 
uncle’s monument — Yes, it was his! 
Her face was wan, colorless and rigid with 
borror ; she was fainting. 

Montressor canght her in his arms as she 
swooned backward, and, with angry curses, 
carried her out into the open air. He, too, 
had observed the tell-tale epitaph. Uncle 
Dan’s mopument had needed no re-mould- 
ing by the trimmers, so Montressor’s over- 
seer affirmed. It was placed on the truck, 
and the inscription had not been noticed in 
the gloom. Those who were employed in 
the erection of the house were not aware 
whence it came, and if they saw the epitaph 
at all they had attributed it to some whim 
of Montressor. 

Before Phoebe revived Montressor per- 
ceived three figures coming rapidly toward 
him. They were the sheriff, his deputy, 
and Already Joe. Then the latter had es- 
caped? Yes, and it was too late for Mon- 
tressor to attemptit. He gave himself u 
with a dogged indifference. They tn 
him to jail to wait trial. Two days before 
Already Joe had twisted out of his shackles, 
while his keepers were asleep, and set the. 
marble-cutters free. They never showed 
up in Allegan again; fred Bev fearing the 
punishment of-the law. Montressor is 


serving a fifteen-years’ sentence, and his 
marbl:> palace has been converted into an 
academy for both sexes. 

Pheebe is still its resvected principal, and 
scouts matrimoay. 
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AMES WILSON, who has the honor of 

being the maker of the first pair of ter- 
restrial and celestial globes ever made in 
America, was a native of Londonderry, N. 
H. He was born in 1763. He early felt a 
strong love of knowledge, and gave proof 
of tafents of the right stamp for acquiring 
it, but felt constrained by circumstances to 
devote himself to the laborious occupation 
of afarmer. Up tothe age of thirty-three 
he pursued that employment in the place of 
his nativity; not, however, without reading, 
observation, and reflection. His inclina- 
tion and yenius turned his thoughts and 


‘studies especially to geography and astron- 


omy, with the means of their illustration. 

When about thirty-six years of age, Mr. 
Wilson had the pleasure of seeing and ex- 
amining a pair of English globes, and re- 
solved to imitate them. He commenced 
with balls turned from blocks of wood, 
which he nicely covered with paper, and 
scientifically finished off with ali the lines 
and representations which belong to such 
apparatus drawn upon them. 

This rude beginning was followed by a 
much better method. The solid balls were 
thickly covered with layers of paper firmly 
pasted together. This shell was then di- 
vided into hemispheres, which being re- 
moved were again united, and finished with 
due regard to lightness, strength, and 
smoothness. But how were these spheres 
to be covered with maps equal to those of 
the European artists? Mr. Wilson pro- 


_ cured copper plates of sufficient size for his 


thirteen-inch globes, protracted his maps on 
them in sections, tapering as the degrees 
of longitude do from the equator to the 

les, and engraved them with such admira- 

le accuracy of design, that when cut apart, 
and duly pasted on his spheres, the edges 
with their lines, and even the different parts 
of the finest letters would perfectly coincide, 
and make one surface, truly representing 
the earth, or celestial constellations. 
Though in the use of the graver he was 
self-taught, and this species of design and 
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engraving was incomparably more difficult 
than plain work, yet by his ingenuity and 
incredible perseverence he succeeded admi- 
rably, and brought forth glebes duly mount- 
ec, and in all respects fitted to rival in the 
market any imported from foreign countries. 
In the prosecution of his work and general 
studies, Mr. Wilson derived important as- 
sistance from the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
which constituted the principal part of his 
library. 

He published the first edition of his 
globes in 1814, and personally presented tu 
the city of Boston the first American globes 
that were seen there. Quite a sensation 
was produced among the /iterati by such a 
novelty, and when earnest inquiry was made, 
— “Who is this James Wilson ? who is he?” 
— he has been heard to say that he felt ex- 
ceedingly mortified, in consideration of his 
rustic garb and manners, when obliged to 
come out and confess himself. 

But the gentlemen in question knew how 
to prize his talents, and were proud of the 
honor which he had done to his country. 
They encouraged him to prosecute his un- 
dertaking, by the assurance that he should 
find there a ready market for all the globes 
he could furnish. For a time he pursued 
his vocation on a small scale in two or more 
New: England towns, but finally, in company 
with his sons, who inherited a good share 
of their father’s taste and ingenuity, he es- 
tavlished, about the year 1815, a large man- 
ufactory in Albany, N. Y, and io 1826 
brought out from fresh engravings a still 
more perfect and splendid edition. These 
globes, consisting of three different sizes, 
so elegantly and scientifically constructed, 
are an honor not only to their makers, but 
to the American people. That manufactory 
at Albany was sustained for several years, 
though the young artists who commenced 
it weat down to early graves, and their aged 
father not long after withdrew himself irom, 
the business. Mr. Wilson died at his home 
in Bradford, Vt., March 26, 1855, at the 
age of ninety-two years and twelve days. 
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THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


i. the West-Church Sunday- 
School of Cranberry Corner had a 
picnic it invited all the other Sunday-Schools 
in the town. Each of the other Sunday- 
Schools followed suit, so it happened that 
whenever there was a picnic almost every- 
body went, young and old, rich and poor, 
little and big. When Mother Goose wrote 
about “the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker, and all of them gone to the 
fair,” she might have been thinking of a 
Cranberry-Corner picnic. 

The Fotrth-of-July celebration was tame 
compared with it. There was not a boy or 
a girl at Cranberry Corner who did not 
think about it, and dream about it, for 
weeks beforehand. As for the fathers and 
mothers, they had to plan and work for it; 
thinking and dreaming would n’t fill the 
baskets that were carried to those picnics. 
Every housekeeper felt that her honor was 
at stake where the contents of her baskets 
were concerned, and every oven was at its 
hottest for a week before the day, turning 
out goodies enough, one would have 
thought, for a feast of Huggermugger giants, 
instead of only a Sunday-School picnic. 
But they understood picnic appetites at 
Cranberry Corner. 

The utmost harmony had always pre- 
vailed at those picnics. Mrs. Topworthy. 
who lived in the largest house in town, 
“ did n’t care to have her children associate 
with everybody’s children,” and Mrs. Gent- 
ly was afraid the Topworthy children would 
“teach her Algernon to be rude.” And 
Epaminondas Pingree, the washerwoman’s 
son, went, and Flibberty Saunders, the crazy 
cobbler’s little girl, and Mrs. Siftem was un- 
doubtedly right in saying that it was “very 
mixed society.” But she went, neverthe- 
less, and the little Topworthys and Alyger- 
non Gently played together, and the little 
Siftems became very intimate with Pam 
Pingree and Flibberty Saunders, and no 
harm at all came of it; and they all had the 
best times that they ever had in their 
lives. 

It was no wonder that those picnics were 
asuccess. They diffused a spirit of good- 
fellowship all over the town. Deacon 
Goodenough said they made him feel as if 
the millennium had come, and the minister 
of the West Church said they made the 
town like Eden. 

But, oh, dear, dear! things went wrong 
even in Eden, and so they did in a Cranbez- 


ry-Corner Sunday-School picnic. It was 
such alittle thing that began it! — it gener- 
ally is a little thing that makes everything 
go wrong, as you may have observed. 

If the Cranberry-Corner baker’s wife had 
worn her spectacles that morning, or if the 
baker had not neglected to buy a mouse-trap, 
or even if the baker’s cat had done her 
duty, those picnics might still be going on in 
peace and happiness. But it was not upon 
the baker’s cat, to whose laziness in the 
matter of mouse-catching all the trouble 
might be said to be due, that the conse- 
quences fell. Oh, no! she went on living 
in a state of sleekness and matronly con- 
tent, with a blue ribbun around her neck, 
and three fine kittens frisking about her, 
while poor Pam Pingree— But I must n’t 
get ahead of my story. 

Nobody at Cranberry Corner felt more 
pride than the baker’s wife in her picnic 
vasket, — baskets, I may say, for, as there 
were eleven children in her family, —the 
baker’s dozen they were always called, al- 
though they fell short of being a dozen, 
while the baker’s rolis and cookies never 
did,—and as the baker was known to have 
an abundance of goodies always on hand, 
she felt it to be her duty to carry three or 
four well-filled baskets to each picnic, and 
such cream-cakes, such tarts, such pies and 
turnovers and jelly rolls, were not often to 
be found, even of home making. Many an 
urchin did n’t take his eyes off Mrs. Jum- 
ble’s baskets from the time they were 
brought upon the grounds until their con- - 
tents were sat upon the table; then ke 
knew what part of the table it was wisest to 
keep near. 

The best of everything in the shop, and 
nothing but the best, Mrs. Jumble put into 
her baskets, or, rather, that was what she 
meant todo. One morning, in filling them 
for the West-Church picnic, she forgot to 
put on her spectacles. 

All the other Jumbles were helping her. 
Papa Jumble, a round and plump little man, 
who looked like one of his own Dutch 
loaves, was making sandwiches; the chil- 
dren held sandwiches in small respect in the 
morning, but their opinions were apt to 
change before night, as Papa Jumble was 
well aware; he was a man of prudence and 
forethought, otherwise he would not have 
found the fortune that he had in his ovens. . 

Hiram, the only son, was attending to the 
doughnuts. Hiram had inherited some of 
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his father’s prudence, and he said “ when 
ice-cream and pound cake gave out a boy 
could always fill up on doughnuts.” The 
ten little Jumble girls had disagreements as 
to the respective amount of frosted sponge 
cakes and cookies and meringues it was 
proper to carry. Mamma Jumble could n’t 
seem to settle them without administering 
‘several boxes on the ear. It was too bad, 
but there were so many children that she 
never seemed to have enough moral suasion 
on hand to goround. 

She always felt sorry after she had boxed 
their ears, and on this morning she was so 
disturbed that she forgot the tarts with 
which she had meant to fill one basket, and 
had to go back for them in a great hurry. 
lt would never do in the world to forget the 
tarts, for, whatever other goodies there 
might be, Cranberry-Corner children would 
never think a picnic quite what it should be 
without some of the baker’s currant tarts, 
and the old-fashioned people, too, who lad 
eaten the baker’s father’s tarts, when they 
were children, thought that none of the new- 
fashioned dainties were to be compared to 
currant tarts. 

Mrs. Jumble fairly trembled to think 
what would have happened if she had for- 
gotten those tarts. 

When they arrived at the grove she gave 
up her baskets to the committee appointed 
to arrarge the tables, with the proud confi- 
dence that nobody’s baskets would make a 
better show than hers. But Hiram thought 
it would be as well to make a little private 
inspection. He knew that his doughnuts 
were ail right, but, when those girls got to 

uarreling, nobody knew what they might 
o. The baskets were behind a tree, and 
nobody was looking. He opened one, and 
peeped in. Tarts! But, oh, dear! what 
was the matter? They were not the fresh 
tarts made yesterday, crisp and flaky, with 
squares of ruby currant Jelly quivering on 
their tops, but stale tarts, all that had been 
left over for the last week or two, some of 
them, Hiram was sure, were a month old; 
their crispness had all departed, they were 
hard and tough, and the jelly was jammed 
ard uninviting. 

Surely his mother had not intended to get 
tid of the stale tarts in this way! Some 
people might have thought them good 
enough to carry to a picnic, but not she. 
Nobody ever carried such good things toa 
Cranberry-Corner Sunday-School picnic. 

But what was to be done? His father 
had driven away in the carriage, and it was 
a mile and a half to the village. They had 
been good tarts once, and perhaps people 
would n’t know the difference. Everybody 
in the world is not as nice about tarts as a 
baker’s son. Hiram knew that well. But 
as he looked them over, he discovered that 


mice had nibbled some of them. That set- 
tled the matter. It would never do to have 
a report spread abroad that Baker Jumble’s 
goods were gnawed by mice! People 
would be suspicious of everything they 
bought; it would ruin the business. 

He might throw the whole basketful into 
the pond, but then there would be no tarts. 
Everybody would wonder and lament, and 
how mortified his mother would feel. More- 
over, he could not throw them into the pond 
without being seen. There was only one 
thing to be done. If it was a long walk, 
and a hot day, he must carry these tarts 
away, and bring fresh ones from home. 

Hiram seized the basket, and ran off with 
it. He dodged in and out among the trees, 
and got out of the grove without being seen. 
He spilled some tarts out of the basket, in 
his great hurry, and did not stop to pick 
them up. 

He had gone only afew rods along the 
highway when he met Silas Bateman. 

I cannvt say that Silas was a relative of 
the famous Lord Bateman, who was “de- 
termined to go abroad strange countries for 
to see,” but he had the same tastes. He 
had been planning for a whole year to run 
away to sea. Hiram wanted to go, too. 
He had always felt a great longing to see 
the world. He did n’t think it was proper 
for a boy of his abilities to stay all his life 
in Cranberry Corner, and make pies and 
cakes. But that was what his father ex- 
pected of him: He had told him that be- 
fore long the firm should be “Jumble & 
Son,” and expected him to be delighted. If 
his fear of causing his father and mother 
disappointment and anxiety had not held 
him back he would have run awa 


to sea 
long ago. His prudence reminded him of 
the dangers and difficulties. Had he not 


heard old Captain Philander Carey, the only 
sailor in Cranberry Coracr, tell of seasick- 
ness and sharks, shipwrecks on desert 
islands, perils from savages and wild beasts, 
and almost innumerable hardships? But 
he sometimes thought that even those were 
better than tamely putting pies into an 
a and taking them out again, all one’s 
life. 

Nevertheless, if it had not been for Silas 
Bateman I am inclined to think that Hiram 
would have stayed among the pies. 

Shipwrecks and sharks and savages and 
wild beasts were just what Silas wanted. 
He was n’t afraid. 

He wanted Hiram to go with him. They 
had always been friends, and he was sure 
they would have great fun together. Hi- 
ram was sure of ittoo. If he had not been 
the only boy in the family he would not 
have tried to resist Silas’s entreaties to go 
with him in the Flying Scud, a vessel which 
was to sail from Cranberry port in the first 
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fair wind, and whose captain would take 
two boys. 

Why Providence should have sent ten 

irls into a family where there was only one 

y was a problem that Hiram found very 
perplexing. It did seem cruel for him to 
go away,and leave his father and mother 
with ten girls only. 

But the Flying Scud was such a vessel as 
one does n’t often see. She was as fresh 
and trim as new paint and cordage and can- 
vas could make her. She was built for 
fast sailing, and she sat on the water like a 
bird. Captain Philander Carey said she 
was fit for the *Queen’s navee,” and Cap- 
tain Philander, being an Englishman, 
meant that for the very highest praise. 
She was, too, the largest vessel that ever 
sailed from Cranberry Port, and she was 
bound to South America. She might go 
around Cape Horn. To go around Cape 
Horn was the great desire of Hiram’s 
heart. 

Silas was fairly trembling with eager- 
ness when Hiram met him, but he did not 
speak until they were very near each other, 
and then he whispered, although there were 
only birds, and a pert little squarrel that sat 
on a rail, to hear. 

“She’s going to sail at noon, and she’s 
going to touch at Gouldsport, so if you 
wanted to back out, and come home from 
there, you could, ’T is n’t often that a fel- 
ler has a chance to try it like that, and come 
back if he does n’t like it. You won’t be 
likely to get another. I’m going to bring 
home a wild man, and some gorillas, and 
things, and keep a show when I get tired of 
going to sea. We might go into partner- 
ship.” 

That certainly was, in Hiram’s opinion, 
more attractive than keeping a bakery, but 
it was not that suggestion that made the 
temptation too strong for him to resist, it 
was the fact that he need not go farther than 
Gouldsport unless he chose. It would not 
be “running away to sea,” which sounded 
unpleasantly wild and reckless in Hiram’s 
ears; it would only be taking a trial trip to 
Gouldspoft, to discover whether he was 
likely to be affected by seasickness on a 
longer voyage, He could easily get home 
from Gouldsport in half a day. 

Hiram thought a great many thoughts, 
but in less than two minutes he told Silas 
Bateman that he would go. 

Silas was accustoméd to give vent to his 
feelings by a savage war-whoop, but he sup- 
pressed that now, in view of the necessary 
secrecy of the enterprise, and contented 
himself with executisg a sort of double 
shuffle, and picking up Hiram’s basket, and 
giving it a vigorous swing. 

“] say, what is there in this basket?” he 
asked, suddenly struck with the idea that it 


was strange for so heavy a basket to be 
ing away from a picnic. Silas was apt to 
interested in the er’s baskets, for he had 
a sweet tooth. 

“Stale tarts. I’m going to throw them 
away as soon as I come to a place where no- 
body will be likely to see them,” answered 
Hiram. 

And then he remembered, with a pang, 
that there would be no tarts at the picnic. 
How astonished his mother would be, and 
how deeply she would feel the disgrace. 
But, after all, what were tarts when seeing 
the world and seeking one’s fortune were in 
question ? 

Silas was surveying the contents of the 
basket critically. He took a tart out, and 
tasted it. They were certainly not as good 
as he had eaten, but a tart was a tart in 
Silas’s estimation. 

“I’m going to carry them to the vessel. 
They won’t have tarts there, and these are 
better than hard-tack, any way,” he said. 

And so it came to pass that the basket of 
tarts sailed away on the Flying Scud, which 
left Cranberry port at twelve o’clock. 


It happened that, just about that time at 
the picnic grove, Epamirondas Pingree and 
Flibberty Saunders were discovered, sitting 
under a tree, in retirement, eating tarts. 

Miss Belle Wingate, who was on the ta- 
ble committee, came upon them as she was 
strolling about. 

“© you little wretches, you have been at 
the baskets,” she 

“Pam gave ’em to me,” said Flibberty, a 
witch-like little thing, with black eyes and 
elf-locks, who had been called “ Flibberti- 
gibbet” ard then “ Flibberty” for so !ong 
that her real name was almost forgotten, 

“We—m found ’em, Flibberty ’n’ I,” 
stammered Pam, with his mouth full of tart. 
“ Under a tree. They had dirt and bugs 
on ’em, but we don’t mind.” 

“ He gave ’em to me,” repeated Flibberty, 
beginning to weep under the severe looks 
of Miss Belle. — 

“ How dare you steal tarts out of the bas- 
kets? Now probably there will not be 
enough to go round,” said Miss Belle. 

“We did n’t steal ’em; we found ‘em, and 
they wa’ n’t in any basket, they were all 
spilled on the ground,” said Pam stoutly. 

“You ’re a naughty little story - teller. 
Flibberty says you gave them to her. Now 
you come and show me which basket you 
took them out of. I must see how many 
there are left.” 

Pam still persisted that he did not take 
them out of any basket, but he followed 
Miss Belle. She had been his school-teach- 
er once, and he remembered that she had 
vigorous methods of enforcing obedience. 

Flibberty came after, very much in the 
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rear, and ready to desert her friend in af- 
fliction at the foam sign of danger to her- 
self. 

There was a great array of baskets, and 
Miss Belle proceeded to open one after an- 
other in search of tarts, but none were to be 
found. 

Everybody within hearing was soon talk- 
ing about tarts, and the sound reached 
Mrs. Jumble’s ears. She hurried to the 
spot, and found that there was not a trace 
of her basket of tarts, and she would un- 
doubtedly have had hysterics if she had 
known how, but she had always been too 
busy to learn. She did burst into tears, and 
exclaimed that she “ would n’t have believed 
there was a thief on the grounds.” 

“I’m glad he does n’t go to our Sunday- 
School,” said one of the Gently children, 
who went to the South Church. 

“I do,” said Pam; “and I a’n’t a thief, 
either.” 

But, alas! with crumbs and traces of jelly 
still visible about his mouth, and with Flib- 
berty deciaring that he gave the tarts to her, 
who would believe him? 

“He told me just now that he went to 
our Sunday-School,” said the daughter of 
the North-Church minister. 

“And he told me this morning that he 
went to the West Sunday School; that this 
was his picnic,” said another girl. 

“He does go to the East Sunday-School. 
I saw him there last Sunday,” cried an- 
other. 

Pam, apparently proven guilty of false- 
hood and theft, was the picture of distress, 
but he stood his ground manfully, thrust- 
ing his hands into his trousers pockets. 
(That is not a,gentlemanly habit, but it does 
seein to afford a boy a sort of moral support 
in times of trial.) 

His mother heard a rumor that her boy 
had been guilty of dreadful deeds, and hur- 
ried to the scene. 

Poor Mrs. Pingree! This was her one 
outing in her long, hard summer, and it was 
a pitv to have if spoiled. 

“If my Pam is a thief and a liar it’s the 
first time in his life,” sl,e declared. 

“He stole the tarts, basket and all,” 
shouted a chorus of voices. 

“ He says he goes to all four of the Sun- 
day-Schools,” shouted another chorus. 

“That ’s true for the poor child,” said 
Mrs. Pingree, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes. “He has to go the worth of his panta- 
loons to the East Sunday-School, and the 
worth of three old coats to the North, and 
of his winter flannels, and a hat, —— though it 
was only an old one,—to the South, and 
washing three days in the week [ gets from 
the West Church, so he must go there, too; 
and hard it is for the poor boy, and I’m 
afraid that where he gets so many different 


— of religion none at all will stick to 
im.” 

“I’m sure he never learned to tell lies 
and steal in our Sunday-School,” said a 
young women who went to the West 
Church. 

“ Perhaps you mean to imply taat he did 
in ours,” retorted a young woman who went 
to the East Church. 

And then—it was very sad, especially 
since peace and harmony had prevailed so 
long in those picnics — they fell into a vio- 
lent dispute as to which Sunday School it 
could have been in which Pam Race his 
evil ways. 

There were many who tried to restore 
peace, but in vain. It is almost too painful 
to tell, but that picnic broke up in great un- 
pleasantness, before the usual time, and the 
Cranberry-Corner Sunday-Schools have nev- 
-* been to each other’s picnics since that 

ay. 

And everybody blamed Pam as the root 
of the trouble. The aid societies of each 
of the Sunday-Schools thought he did n't 
deserve any more clothes of them, and, as 
for his mother, some people thought it was 
better to hire a worthier woman to do wash- 
ing, one who did not bring her son up to 
steal, 

Mrs. Pingree—do not blame her too 
much: she was overworked and discour- 
aged, and it was hard to have the people 
upon whom she was dependent turn against 
her, and although she had never known 
Pam tw tell a falsehood, or to take the least 
thing that was not his own, still, dainties 
like the baker's tarts were not found lying 
on the ground — Mrs. Pingree, when they 
reached home, took a long birch switch, 
and— But one need not describe graphi- 
cally so sad a scene. It can be left to the 
imagination. 

Pam decided that he was the most ill- 
used boy in the whole round world. 

Almost everybody that he met either 
openly capioved him, or looked severely or 
contemptuously at him, and the children 
called after him, “ The Knave of Hearts, he 
stole some tarts,” until he thought he should 
be crazy, or run away, or do something des- 
perate. 

He half wished that Mother Goose had 
died before she wrote that famous poem; 
he was almost desperate enough to wish 
that there never had been a Mother Goose. 
It seemed as if she must have written that 
story on purpose to give the boys an oppor- 
tunity to torment him. 

He wondered if he could fiad a place so 
far away from Cranberry Corner that no- 
body would know about those tarts. He 
was tempted to run away to sea, like Hiram 
Jumble and Silas Bateman. He would 
have done so if it had not been for his 
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mother. In spite of the long birch switch 
Pam was very fond of his mother. 

He measured himseli every day against 
the wood-shed door, to see how fast he was 
growing large enough to take care of her, 
so she need not work so hard, and he kept 
at the head of his ctass in school for her 
sake, although spelling came very hard to 
him, and as for grammar—wel!l, Pam 
thought it was just like conundrums. 

' He kept at the head of his class still. 
He was determined not to be discouraged, 
and give that up, if everybody frowned and 
sneered athim. He had two small comforts. 
One was that the teacher was very kind, and 
did n’t seem to be-sure, like most people. 
that he was a thief, and reproved the boys 
for cailing “tarts” after him. The other 
comfort was that Flibberty “ came round,” 
and said thatshe was sorry. That was not 
much. Pam did not care very much about 
layiug with girls, any way, but Flibberty 
ived next door, and they had been friends 
since they were babies. It had hurt his 
feelings to have a friend prove so false, al- 
though it was only Flibberty. 

He had not spoken to her since the day 
of the picnic, and had nailed the board on 
to the fence, between her yard and his, 
which had been off for years. But one day, 
about two weeks afier the picnic, Flibberty 
came and swung on his front gate, while be 
sat whittling on the steps. She swung for 
a while in silence, and Pam did not look up, 
although he knew that she was there. But 
before long he did look up, her silence as 
tonished him so much,— Flibberty never 
was silent unless she was obliged to be, — 
and he saw a big tear trickling down her 
nose, 

“I’m orfle sorry I said we did n’t find 
’em, Pam,” she said, emboldened by his 
look, “* but I was scared.” 

“I suppose you were; you ’re only a 
girl,” said Pam. 

“A’n’t boys scared sometimes, Pam? 
You looked kind of red and white, as if you 
were.” 

“ Boys look like that when they ’re mad. 
But whether you ’re scared or mad or any- 
thing you must always tell the truth.” 

“ Yes,” said Flibberty, with ready assent. 
“ Mrs. Jumble asked me all about it, and I 
told her that we found the tarts, and the 
basket, and all.” 

_. “Why, Flibberty, we did n’t find the bas- 
ket.” 

“I know it; but I thought I would kind 
of make up for saying we did n’t find ’em at 
all. I wanted you to get pleased with me.” 

“QO Fuiibberty,” exclaimed Pam, with a 
groan, “if you only knew how foolish it is 
.to tell lies, beside being wicked, because 
‘people will never believe you when you do 
tell the truth.” 


Flibberty was apparently crushed by this 
stuut logic, and hung her head, but ralliea 
to say shrewdly, — 

“ They did n’t believe you.” 

“It will all come out right one of these 
days. You see,” said Pam, but he said it 
with a heavy sigh. Itdid.seem strange that 
people would n’t believe him, but then what 
had become of the tarts ? 

“ Mrs. Jumble said it was very queer,” 
said Flibberty, as if she were answering his 
thought. “She found the nice, fresh tarts 
that she thought she carried to the picnic at 
home. They were old, stale ones that she 
had carried,and she was almost glad they 
were stolen, she would have eas so 
*shamed. They were n’t very good, were 
they, Pam?” 

* Pretty good,” said Pam, who had a can- 
did mind, and was n’t going to say anything 
against the tarts just because they had got 
him into trouble, and tarts were so rare in 
wes experience that any seeméd good to 

im. 

“Mrs, Jumble said she thought you were 
a good boy. It was hard to believe that 
you would steal.” 

“ They all seem to believe it pretty easi- 
ly,” said Pam. “ But I’m going to do just 
as well as I can, and see how it will turn 
out, and I shall lick any boy that hollers 
‘Tarts’ after me.” 

“ And you ll take the board off the fence, 
and whittle me out the monkey you prom 
ised, won’t you ?” said Flibberty. 

Flibberty’s friendship was not altogether 
Gisinterested, but it was soothing to Pam’s 
wounded feelings just row, and he gave 
her the desired promises. . 

Matters mended a little for Pam, as time 
went on, but it was very slowly.. The steal 
ing of the tarts became an old story, but 
the nickname of “the knave” clung to him, 
and anybody who wanted a job done was 
sure to remember that Pam could not be 
trusted. 

In spite of his brave resolutions Pam’s 
heart sometimes failed him, and he wished 
he had run away to sea. He might have 
been able to do more for his mother in that 
way than he could do now. He could not 
leave her now, for her health was failing 
rapidly. 

Nothing had been heard from Hiram 
pos or Silas Bateman, for Hiram did n’t 
eave the vessel when it touched at Goulds- 
port, as he had intended, and the Jumbles 
were greatly troubled. From being round 
and rosy Papa Jumble had grown thin and 
dyspeptic,—some people said that it was 
rather from eating his own pies, than from 
the loss of his son, but that was very un- 
charitable, and his business was falling 
off, for the lack of a son to attend to it. 
‘The ten daughters were all growing up, and 
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had music lessons and beaux, so of course 
they could not give their minds to it. 

Mamma Jumble dreamed that Hiram was 
swallowed by a whale, and the eldest Miss 
Jumble went to a fortune-teller, atid heard 
that be had become the King of the Canni- 
bal Islands, and the family were divided in 
opinion as to which was true. 

As for Silas Bateman, his uncle, the only 
relative he had, was dead, and nobody 
thought much about him, now that he was 
gone, although he had been a favorite. 

Two years went by, and Pam and his 
mother grew poorer and poorer. She could 
do no work nuw, and people were beginning 
to say, as winter came on, that she would 
have to go tothe poor-house. Pam heard it, 
but he dared not tell his mother. For 
years she had dreaded the poor-house, and 
he knew it would break her heart to be 
obliged to go there. Pam went about with 
his heart feeling like a lump of lead, and 
tried to get a job wherever there was one to 
be done, but try as he might he could not 
keep the wolf from the door. 

One day Pam had a ticket given him to 
a show in the town hail. A neighbor offer- 
ed to stay with his mother, and he went, al- 
though he had a heavy heart. Pam was a 
boy still, and that was a wonderful show, to 
judge from the hand-bilis and the placards 
that were posted all over the town. 

There was a magician who performed 
such tricks as Cranberry Corner had never 
even heard of before, to say nothing of 
charming snakes, of which he had a cage 
full of all varieties, including an educated 
anaconda, which was advertised as “the un- 
para'leled wonder of the age.” 

A boy could hardiy be so depressed in 
spirits that he would n’t want to go to that 
show. 

The magician himself, dressed very fan- 
tastically, and wearing a white beard that 
came almost to his feet, went about the 
town, and gave away a great many compli- 
mentary tickets. Cranberry Corner had 
never known so liberal a show before. 

He gave a ticket to Pam, to his great sur- 
prise, and Flibberty, who still lived next 
door, told Pam that he asked a great many 
questions about him, even inquiring why he 
was called “knave;” and Flibberty, who 
had happily taken Pam’s advice, and learn- 
ed to tell the truth, told him all that old 
tart story, and <ll Pam’s troubles. He 
seemed very much interested, but he only 


said, — 

“ Well, well, honest folks are often called 
knaves, and the knaves go scot free, and it 
takes a magician like me to make things 
right.” 

Pam thought he would be very much of a 

agician to set his troubles right. He was 
such a queer-looking old fellow that one 


could believe he had alamp like Aladdin’s, 
or a purse like Fortunatus’s, if anybody 
had. But Pam was a shrewd little Yankee 
a who did n’t believe that anybody had. 
ut that magician did scem to have step- 
ped straight out of a fairy book. There 
was no accounting for the wonderful tricks 
he performed, and to see him stand with 
great snakes twined around his body, writh- 
ing and hissing, fairly made Pam’s hair 
stand on end. All the boys said it was the 
most delightful show they ever went to. 

When it was all over the magician step- 
ped forward, made a bow to the audience, 
and pulled off his wig and beard, and there 
stood — it was too strange to be believed if 
one had not seen it with one’s own eyes — 
Silas Bateman! Silas himself, looking not 
much older than whea he went away, and 
not otherwise altered in appearance, al- 
though he had acquired such wonderful. 
accomplishments. 

The audience cheered. Some boys called. 
his name, others rushed up to the platform 
to shake hands with him. A few put their 
handkerchiefs t~ their eyes, and were quite 
overcome, as if they had been mourning for 
him ever since he went away. 

Silas related all his adventures from the: 


day he went away. He had left the vessel 


at Gouldsport, being overcome by seasick- 
ness, while Hiram, who inteaded to leave it 
there, kept on, being delighted with a sail- 
or’s life. But poor Hiram had had a hard 
time. He had found that all the toils and 
dangers of the sea were not experienced 
between Cranberry Port and Gouldsport. 

But he was determined not to come 
home, or acknowledge to his family that he 
had made a failure, although many a time he 
had wished that he was putting pies into his 
father’s oven. Silas had seen him in San 
Francisco a few months before, and then he 
was going into the mining country to make 
his fortune. 

Poor Mamma Jumble wept at this sad 
news. It was almost as bad as to think of 
his having been swallowed by awhale. It 
had been comparatively cheering to hear 
that he was King of the Cannibal Islands. 

Silas had found his way very soon into 
the show business, for which, he modestly 
remarked, he had always thought he had 
“some little talen:.” 

Cheering arose again at this remark. 

Silas began to clear his throat vigorously, 
and there was a cry of “ Speech! speech!” 

“My friends and fellow-townsmen,” said 
Silas, “ before I leave you— which I regret 
to say the exigencies of my business will 
oblige me to do tomorrow — there is a little 
crookedness that I want to make straight.” 

There was a dead silence, everybody lis- 
tening intently, 


“There ’s a boy here,” proceeded Silas, 
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“who has been called, for two years and 
more, ‘The Knave of Hearts.” (Pam 
blushed to the roots of his hair as he heard 
the familiar name.) “Now if there ’s a 
Knave of Hearts round here it ’s me.” 
(Silas, too, had found grammar a copun- 
drum, and he had given it up.) “I stole 
some tarts, and ‘ took them quite away’ on 
board the Flying Scud, on the summer's 
day when I left Cranberry Port. Those 
tarts changed all my prospects in life. 
They were stale, and they made me very 
seasick. If it had not been for them I 
might have kept on in the Flying Scud, and 

n a sailor now, instead of a showman. 
I hope amends will be made to the boy who 
was suspected of stealing them. I shall 
offer him a position in my show if he has 
any talent whatever.” 

Reps was looking at Pam, and he 
grew red and white, as he had done at the 
picnic two years before, but it was with 
very different feelings. 

Everybody remembered about the tarts, 
because such a breach had been made be- 
tween the Sunday-Schools, and a great 
= people looked very much ashamed. 

“]T think it’s my place to make amends, 
as the tarts were mine,” said Papa Jumble, 


rising in his seat. “I offer Epaminondas 
Pingree. a situation in my bakery, with 
wages enough to take care of him and his 
mother, and, if he does well, one of these 


‘days I ’ll take him into the business; 1 


calculate that the bakery business is more 
paying in the long run, beside being more 
respectable, — unless a boy has uncommon 
talent; like our young friend here,” hastily 
added Papa Jumble, realizing that his re- 
mark was not polite. “But I leave it for 
Pam to decide.” 

Pam chose to be a baker. 
business was attractive, but still he thought 
he should rather see somebody else wound 
round with snakes, than to be so himself; 
and he was so goud a baker, that Papa Jum- 
ble grew round and rosy again, and the bus- 
iness flourished as it never had done before. 
Pam’s mother fully recovered her health, 
under the influence of Pam’s good fortune, 
but she need never do anything, unless she 
likes, but “ sit on a cushion, and sew a fine 
seam.” 


Hiram came home for a visit, but he was 
keeping a grocery stote at Lone Tree 
Gulch, or some such place, and went back 
to it. 


SONGS OF YOUTH. 


BY ADA NAOMI ADAMS. 


E are gone, — yes, gone, — glad, bright, happy years, 
And I am left in sadness and tears: 
Yet deep in my heart dwells a faint refrain 
Of youth’s sweetest songs, — “ Oh, come back again !” 


Though far in the past are gone many years, 
With their joys and sorrows, smiles and tears, 
Welcome ye are to my heart, songs of youth, 
With thy trustfulness, love, candor, and truth. 


- Awaken again as in days of old 


A love for all good, more precious than gold! 
Bring back the sweet time of youth to the heart 
That shall through life’s toils bear a joyous part, 


Bropugap, Wisconsin, 1884. - 
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FROST BASKET. 


You will want wire, white wool, and alum. 
Twist and turn the wire into basket-shaped af- 
fairs, or even into wreaths and crosses and open 
balls. Wind every little tiny bit of wire with the 
wool or zephyr. Cover some with ruse-colored 
wool, and some with blue, red, and gr2en; then 
dissolve alum in hot water in a bucket or tall 
jar, and put a stick across the jar or dish, from 
which stick hang your wire-works down into the 
hot alum-water. Leave them alone for twelve or 
fifteen hours, then see how you like them by gas- 
light. Some cute girl could make a lovely 
bracket in this way if she iiked. Make the 
shelf or bracket of pasteboard, then make lots 
and lots of zephyr fringe, hang the fringe in the 
alum bath, and, when crystalized, fasten it upon 
the bracket abundantly, all over and around, and 
dripping in sparkling beauty over into space into 
loops and festvons. 


DECORATIVE NOTES. 


Can vou make wax flowers? If not, you can 
buy artificial ones that are. pretty. Cut card- 
board into panel shape, ur a round plaque the 
shape of a palette; cover with plush, and secure 
to it a cluster of flowers or birds; hang them cn 
stems, tying the stems with pretty ribbon, 

Another variety would be to make a large 
plush panel, and upon it hang a decorated holly- 
wood plaque. 

I think wax flowers so used are simply lovely. 

An clegant mantel lambrequin is made of dark 
green velvet, and is without Gecoration except 
across the edge at the bottom. Crescents of 
thin brass are attached to cords, and a small tas- 
sel is fastened to each, which has the effect of a 
rich fringe. A great addition to the appearance 
of the mante! is to have a piece of the velvet of 
the width and depth of the lambrequin fastened 
to the wall above the shelf. It may be tacked 


with brass-headed nails, or tastened to a regular 
curtain-pole with brass rings. This makes a 
good back-ground to bring into relief any hand- 
some articles of mantel furniture. Brasses and 
paintings of any kind are shown to good advan- 
tage, and china also, 

A pretty article of use and ornametit for the 
centre-table is a photograph-holder of satin or 
plush. Takea strip of material twenty-five inch- 
es long, and thirteen inches wide; line this with 
satin, with an interlining of stiff muslin: orna- 
ment the edge with a tiny fold of satin; let in 
the seam, and fold the sides over within an inch 
of the middle, and fasten them down at the top 
and bottom to form pockets in which to lay the 
photographs. The case, when finished, is doub- 
led together like a book, and the sides are deco- 
rated with embroidery. Upon one side a diago- 
nal bar of satin ribbon in a contrasting shade 
may serve as ground for the embroidery, and a 
large initial may embellish the other side. 


WHISK-BROOM HOLDER. 


Cut six pieces of card-board the shape of a 
tulip-leaf, twelve inches in length, and four inch- 
es and a half in the widest part. Cover on each 
side with silk, and finish the edge all around with 
a cord, or simply bind with narrow ribbon. The 
pieces are joined by !apping one over the other, 
except at the side, where it cannot be done, as it 
hangs flat against the wall. Leave the holder 
open at the bottom, that the broom may be 
drawn through. Fiaish with bows of red rib- 
bon, and hang with cord. The pieces may be 
covered with flannel, of any color desired. Cut 
light sprays of flowers from cretonne, applique 
or with button-hole stitch, Where one has a 
taste for Oriental colors, scarlct flannel with de- 
sign embroidered in old gold is very pretty; or, 
if scmething more elaborate is desired, scarlet 
satin with olc-gold or orange embroidery silk. 
Join these same pieces in a round, close at the 
bottom, and you will have a nice scrap-bag. 
This should be made in colors to match with the 
cover of your work table. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Dur West, or Round the World in Ten 
Months. By Maturin M. Ballou. 1 vol.,12 mo, 
$1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers. 


That Mr. Ballou is a captivating and graceful 
writer is too well known to require repetition, but 
in “Due West” we suspect the author has 
“ builded better than he knew.” As a book of 
travel it is a model. While minor details are 
omitted, all salient points of scenery and human 
figures are so rendered as to fill the pages with 
life and color. The author's love for everything 
beautiful in nature— birds, flowers, glowing 
sunsets, fine cloud effects, and charmirg scenery 
—renders the book a moving panurama of 
choice pictures from first to last. We like the 
criticism of a contemporary, who says of Mr. 
Ballou, “ Few men have met the world at more 
points, and have better preserved their capacity 
and spirit in the encounter.” 


THE BELLE oF AusTRALIA. By Wiiliam H. 
Thomes. -Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 


This highly exciting romance has finished its 
course as a serial in BALLov’s MONTHLY, and 
now appears in book form, handsomly bound 
and printed, and illustrated with a number of 
spirited sketches. The hero, a young American, 
is conducted through a series of thrilling adven- 
tures in Melbourne and the surrounding country, 
and is brought into no end of scrapes by the mad 
pranks of a man who resembles him. The latter 
was found to be the hero’s twin brother, who at 


his birth was adopted by a Lord Mornington, 
and brought up as his son. It would be impossi- 
ble in brief-limits to portray the happy manner in 
which Mr. Thomes has developed plot and coun- 
terplot. From the opening to the close of the 
novel the reader's attention is held. Mr. Thomes 
is one of our most spirited and graphic ro- 
mancers, and for the relation of stirring adven- 
tures by flood and field has few if any superiors. 
His style is terse, his dialogue natural, and his 
Gescriptive passages vivid in color. — Albany 
Sunday Press. 


FRANKLIN TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. — At the 
monthly meeting of the Franklin Typographical 
Society, Saturday evening, Mr. William H. 
Thomes, one of the oldest members, gave an in- 
formal but very interesting talk upon California, 
a country which he visited forty odd years ago, 
then a lad of fifteen, as one of the crew of a Bos- 
ton vessel engaged in the hide and tallow trade. 
Mr. Thomes read several extracts from his 
forthcoming book, “ Land and Sea,” the descrip- 
tive portions ef which are graphically written, 
and the pages are plentifully sprinkled with that 
quiet humor for which Mr. Thomes is noted. 
The description of San Francisco in 1843, with 
its adob: mill and scattering shanties, is really 
vivid, although it is hard to believe that the now 
splendid city on the Pacific coast was once the 
shiftless and forlorn Yerba Buena of which Mr. 
Thomes’s book telle.— Boston Evening Trans 
cript. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


Earnrst.— The story is a good one, but we 
declined because we could not use. That was 
. all the reason, and a good one. 


Emma. —“ The Belle of Australia” was not 
written as a strictly truthful tale, but some ot the 
matter is correct, and incidents just as described, 


CHARLES.—-No one objects to the new 
standard of time. In fact, we think that peopie 
have about forgotten ther: ever was any change. 
The railroad folks say that the new time is a 


great convenience to them in the despatch of 
trains, and we suppose it is. 


A.M. D.—If you had sent stamps it would 
have been returned at once, as we had no use for 
it. You were mistaken if you think there were 
stamps in your package. 


H. A. S.— It would take hours to hunt up all 
the articles you have written for us, and we have 
not the time. If you could name the pieces 
which you sent us it would be different. As you 
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do not, we must decline to take all the trouble 
you wish to impose upon us. 


Harry. — There is no one of that name con- 
nected with our establishment. He must be a 
stranger in Boston, or we should have heard of 
him we think. Better apply to New York. He 
is more likely to be there than here, we think, 
judging from his tastes. 


H. S., Cororapo. — We can send you BAL- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE for a year, “ The Belle of Aus- 
tralia,” in handsome binding, and ten” novelettes, 
all postpaid, for the sum of $3.50. ‘This is cheap 
for 30 much good reading. Let us hear from 
you as soon as possible, and then we will for- 
ward the goods. 


S.— The box of books came to hand after 
some little delay, and we,thank you for the pres- 
ent. The volumes look nice, but we do not 
think you have improved one book by putting in 
cuts that do not belong there, and have no con- 
nection with the story. However, it will make 
them sell, and that is all you need to care for. 


. H. A. S. — We should be delighted to oblige 
you, but the fact of it is we have not the time. 
To hunt over our files for stray fragments of 
poetry, the names of which you do not know, is 
a little too much for our patience. When au- 
thors want te know if their pieces have been 
published they should give the name of the arti- 
cle, the time it was sent, and the author, or nom 
de plume. By following this advice you will save 
us some trouble. 


A READER OF BALLou’s. — We do not know 
the author of the verses in question. Some 
years ago they were offered to us as original, by 
a young lady, but we feared she had plagiarized 
them, and so refused to take them, at the same 
time we acknowledged their beauty. She want- 
ed a large sum for the poem, and that also de- 
terred us from taking it. We have never seen 
the lady since, but she made a market for her 
gvods, and very good it is. We found the lines 
in a stray paper. Wish that we could oblige 
you. 

H. S. K. — Many thanks for your invitation to 
visit you at your ranche near Santa Barbara. 
‘We hope to avail ourselves of the courtesy at 
some distant day, but not until after “Qn Land 
and Sea” has appeared in book form. We are 
glad you like the story. It is a true picture of 
life in California before the country was annexed 


to the United States. We wish you would ask 
your neighbors to look over the magazine, and 
see if they do not like it as wel as you profess 
todo. It is as good a thing as the author ever 
wrote, and all of his books have been successful. 


KILLING GAME. — Prairie chicken cannot be 
killed except when placed on land by the owner, 
and then only by the owner himself. 

Woodcock can only be killed between August 
r and January 1; partridge only between Sept- 
tember 1 and January 1; quail only between 
October 1§ and January 1. 

Wood or summer duck, black duck, and tal 
can only be killed between September 1 and 
April 1; plover, snipe, sand-piper, rail, or any 
so called marsh, beach or shore birds, except 
black-breasted plover, red-breasted sand-pipers, 
chicken plover, winter yellow-legs, and Wilson’s 
snipe can only be taken between July 15 and 
April 1. 

Wild pigeon, turtle doves, herring guil, tern 
sea-swallow, and mackerel gull can only be 
killed between August 1 and May 1. Gray 
squirrel, hare or rabbit can only be killed be- 
tween September 1 and March 1. 


Of course we complied with the following po- 
lite request. It is a pleasant letter to read, and 
we felt proud to receive it, and thank the writer 
for his kind wishes : — 


To H. THomes, Esq.: Dear Sir, — 
Among the many important duties that engross 
your time and thuught, I would respectfully 
solicit one moment of your time, and proffer an 
earnest request that I may possess an autozraph- 
ic remembrance from your hand. I desire much 
and would very highly prize such a souvenir 
from one to whom I am so deeply indebted for 
the many hours of pleasure and profit that has 
been afforded me through the prized companion- 
ship of your books. Believing that the feeling 
here expressed to be one that is general among 
the greater proportion of the young men of to- 
day, I would, for my own part, wish for you that 
the pleasure that you have brought to so many 
hearts may be in some good way restored to 
your kindly own. Sincerely trusting that the sin- 
cerity of my request may excuse whatever incon- 
venience that may attend your compliance with 
it, I remain, sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 
M. E. G. 


Matrosz, Mass., October, 1883. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


FANCY STORIES WITH FANCY MORALS. 


WRITTEN FOR BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE BY EARL MARBLE, 


LOVE VANISHED AND RETURNED. 
“Johnny, I am tired.” 

“Do I make you so, darling ?” 

“You do.” 

Jonathan McMurphy, the young Irish-Ameri- 
can daisy, who was born in the South Cove, but 
who emigrated early in his alleged life to South 
Boston, was sitting in the xitchen boudoir of a 
Silver-Street mansion, in the sweet summer time, 
- in which realm Blanche Magoon was mistress 
when the real mistress “was in the up-stairs 
parlor a-mindin’ of her own business.” His 
_ feet were half out of the window, and so was 
about half of the smoke that was drawn through 
a broken clay pipe, and was ejected from lips 
broken with anguish. 

Why were both pipe and lips so shattered? 
We shall see. | 

“ Blanche Magoon, why do I make you tired ?” 

As he spoke, he threw the clay pipe out of 
tne open window. 

Fate was big with its throes that evening. 

_ The pipe hit a Tabby that was sitting peaceful- 
ly in the darkness between the sunset and moon- 
rise, patientiy awaiting the cautious, stealthy ap- 
proach of her best Tom, who even now was mov- 
ing along to the tune of a melodious caterwaul ; 
though it was so dark that an ordinary observer 
could not tell whether it was the cat or wall that 
was so portentous with darkness. 

But Tabby was not an ordinary observer. 
When the pipe hit her, she evidently thought 
that Tom was nearer than she had supposed, 
and that he had hit her with one of his paws. 
Hence she did not pause to inquire, but greeted 
her lover with a yell of defiance which startled 
Jonat»an and Blanche, and brought the now 
over-confident Tom upon the scene with an un- 
premeditated jump. 

There was a momentary tussle, a shower of 
missiles, and then all was silence. 

The moon arose just at that moment, and shed 
its effulgence in the back yard with happifying 
efféct. There were three wooden and one iron 


bootjack, pieces of kindling wood, chair rock- 
ers, and various other articles, all contributed by 
the neighbors. 

“ Enough to kindle the fire with for two morn- 
ings,” said Blanche, returning with the second 
armful, “But this new-fangled thing a’n’t no 
good for kindlin’, an’ master niver takes off his 
boots whin drunk, which is siven nights in the 
wake, and a woman can’t use a bootjack ona 
man’s boots — only on his head, sure.” 

“ Ah, me darlint,” sighed Jonathan, “ we often 
read about the power of the pipe of peace; but 
see the result of the power of the piece of pipe.” 

And Jonathan McMurphy ejected a mouthful 
of saliva into the back-vard, and shifted his 
chevy of tobacco to the other cheek. 

“ Sure, you are me own darlin* Johnny again !” 
exclaimed Blanche, — you see she always called 
him “ Johnny,” for short,—“me own darlin’ 
Johnny. Oh! will you always remain so, and 
never change again ?” she continued, while her 
glad tears trickled down her cheeks, and rolled 
off of Jonathan’s well-oiled hair, as she gave him 
several examples of Magoon embraces. 

“But I have never changed. I have loved 
you ever since those happy days of long ago, 
when we sat on the crossties of the Old Colony 
Railroad, and paddled our feet in the water, 
when the trains were scarce, and the tides were 
high.” 

“ Yis,” said Blanche, drying her eyes at memo- 
ry of her wet feet, “ thim was blissed days, sure, 
and I will be your own Blanche Magoon till I'm 
your Blanche McMurphy, whin we ’ll move out 
to Washington Village ” — 

“Close to the injine house,” interrupted Jona- 
than, “and raise a family of byes to jine the fire 
companies, and put out ivery fire” — 

“Excipt that in the hearts of Jonathan and 
Blanche,” said the happy girl, settling herself 
more firmly on her lover’s knee, and nestling 
close to his manly bosom. “ But you did change 
for jist a few minutes, you know, me darlin’,” 
she continued, with all a woman’s persisignce. 
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“You are all right now, my sweet. This is my 
side,” nestling her cheek, still fragrant with the 
perfume of the buckwheat-cake griddle that 
sought a hiding place therethat morning. “ Yis, 
this is my cheek, and I am jealous of any inter- 
ference. Your chews ot tobacco are very large, 
and they are always on the left side, and, as I 
do ali my nestling on the right side, I want ‘at 
least that privilege. When you came this even- 
ing, with your right cheek sticking out so, I hard- 
ly knew you at first, and when I did recugnize 
your blissed eyes, tinged with such a dainty 
South-Cove red, I was jealous, that I was. But 
you changed the quid back, and my foolish little 
heart jumped in to fill its place. And it will 
stay there ivir, if you niver change again.” 

And the moonlight poured its silver radiance 
over them, and for a few minutes they were liv- 
ing in a Silver Street sure enough, until they 
were rudely aroused by the remark of a City- 
Point boy, who glanced in as he passed by, and 
said to his companion, — 

“Begorra! jist look at the Mick love-makin’, 
will ye?” 

“ How did they know we were Micks?” said 
Jonathan McMurphy, pushing back into the 
shadow, but allowing his heart to remain in the 
bright silver radiance that fell from the ample 
heart of Blanche Magoon. 

Mora. — The possession of a vice is not so 
much to be deplored as the occasional inconsis- 
tency of its manifestation. 


A SKIN GAME. 


“TI say, Fred, come over here,” shouted W. B. 
Ennyman to his friend J. Honeysuckle Bertram, 
as one was going up a crowded thoroughfare, 
and the other coming down, on opposite sid¢s of 
the street. “Come over here. I want to see 
you.” 

W. B. Ennyman was a nobby and a petted 
scion of society, who had a wealthy father, but 
who engaged in business because he became 
tired of being caled a dude. You see he had 
some redeeming qualities. As he was rushing 
up town, on important business bent, he paused 
a moment, purchased a banana of a boy on the 
corner, paid for it in hard cash, and continued 
his wav. But not long. He soon espied his 
friend, Bertram, and spoke in the words that 
open this sorrowful tragedy. [The reader will 
observe that tragedies are generally sorrowful. 
What a sad commentary upon our boasted civili- 
zation it is that this is thus! I promise to make 
this one as cheerful as possible, but man is finite, 


and this may not be a fine night for such an ef- 
fort. But I digress.] 

Mr. Ennyman had paused in his rush up-town, 
and began placidly to remove the skin from the 
banana he had just purchased for cash, and 
meanwhile Bertram crossed to where his friend 
stood, and began a pleasant chat with him. 

“TI want to talk about that plush trade I spoke 
of the other day,” said Ennyman, putting the 
piece of banana in his mouth, and dropping the 
skin on the walk. 

“All right,” said Bertram. “But you ought 
not to drop those treacherous banana skins on 
the walk, old man, you know. Some poor fel- 
low might get a fall through your carelessness.” 

“Oh, that is all right, Fred,” said Ennyman. 
“Let the fools look where they go.” 

Was; it a wink that Bertram indulged in? If 
so it was a sotto voce wink. 

“ Well, let’s go where we can talk it over, and 
take something. Eh, old man?” said Bertram. 

They went. 

And they imbibed. 

They imbibed several times. 

Indeed, the reckless way in which Bertram 
“set ’em up” time after time for Ennyman 
would have opened the eyes of a suspicious 
man. But the “eye-openers” were not of that 
nature. 

“ All ri-right, m-my boy,” said Ennyman final- 
ly, as they at last turned to leave the gin palace, 
—“all (hic) right, you know, my boy. The 
plush is y-yours (hic) at—at—the price. B-but 
look out: it ’s (hic) a slippery market.” 

Was it fate? If it was, Bertram had his hand 
on the rudder. Just as the remark about “a 
slippery market” was made, the two friends 
stood on the same spot they had left before. Or 
one of them did. Ennyman had just stepped on 
the identical banana-skin he had thrown on the 
walk half an hour before, and he fell heavily. 

Drunken men seldom fall so as to hurt them- 
selves, the philosophy of special providences 
being somewhat mixed in their case; but this 
was an exception. He broke one leg and one 
arm. 

Bertram picked him up tenderly, and ordered 
a Herdic, into which he put his friend, and sent 
him home. 

Poor Ennyman! his recovery was slow and 
tedious; and when at last he was well, and his 
broken limbs had become knitted and strong 
again, his leg was crooked and deformed. 

When Bertram heard of it, he said, — 

“I am sorry for Ennyman, but it was justice. 
Any one who has a soul so deformed as to make 
‘the remark he did should have a body.equally 
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deformed. I have done only my duty. I am a 


descendant of the Puritans, and would sacrifice 
_ even my mother-in-law where I thought the ends 
of justice demanded it.” 

-To Ennyman he sim ly said, — 

“Was n’t it a little singular, old man, that you 
should have slipped on the very banana:skin that 
you threw on the sidewalk so carelessly?” 

- MoraL.— Do not hesitate, when you see a 
* man throw a banana-skin on the sidewalk, to 
take him off, get him full, and lead him back to 
the spot, so he can tumble to his sin. The end 
justifies the means, and the means justify the 
end of your pocket-book in. your search after 
retribution. 


SHE HAD BEEN THERE. 

.“O mother! I amso unhappy!” 

So exclaimed sweet Mercy Endicott, one se- 
rene Monday evening, as the cerulean skies be- 
gan to'take on.a modulated blackness, and the 
smell of soapsuds came less gushingly up the 
stairs from the cellar kitchen. 

It was in Boston, and on the Back Bay, which 
is ‘illuminated with the sunset rays after the 
rest of Boston is Jeft in darkness, and which por- 
tion of the Edinburgh of America is the only 
place therein where a goud square afterglow is 
ever seen. 

‘The afterglow was subsiding, and so was the 
happiness of Mercy Endicott. 

Mercy’s was a plastic nature, but the tendrils 
of her disposition could give the most energetic 
ivy several points, and then take the pink-ribbon- 
ed prize. She lived in a fashionable quarter of 
Boston, where the green bays of laurel were con- 
sidered: of no particular value unless they were 
Back Bays. Outwardly she was a child of new 
Boston with its culture and its pretension; but 
inwardly she was a scion of old Boston, with its 
simplicity and its two-hundred-year-old tradi- 
tions. 

’ “QO mother! I am so unhappy!” she repeated, 
ascompanying the remark with a sad and sor- 
rowiul moan; but she was conservative, and did 
not dare to venture on a happy and cheerful 
moan. 

’“ What is it, my daughter?” exclaimed the 
mother. “Is ‘it because young Fitz Augustus 
did not come last night? I know what a Mon- 
day is when a Sunday-night lover came not.” 

“It is not that, mother.” 

“ Are you sure? Love is deceitful.” 

“I am sure, mother. Fitz Augustus might 


pacify my lips with his sweet but coy kisses, but 
he could not remedy the raging discontent here,” 
accompanying the remark with a significant mo- 


‘| tion toward her breast with her jewel-studded 


hand. “I fear that I can trace the trouble far- 
ther back than Sunday evening.” 

“Why, my dear child, did you really want 
matinee tickets on Saturday to the opera so 
badly?” 

“ Oh, that was a small matter, mother. Please 
don’t mention it. Beside, it was not so far back 
as that.” : 

“What is it, my dear? Oh, please tell me.. 
Farther back than Sunday evening, and not so 
far back as Saturday afternoon! What can it, 


be?” 


“O mother! you will not !augh at me?” 

“No, child.” 

“Nor think I am degenerating ?” 

“No. Speak.” 

“Nor think I am coarse and unladylike?” 

“Certainly not. How could you be? Am 
not your mother?” 

“Yes. But I have a father.” 

“You have.” 

“And I might inherit from him certain traits 
of character that might take a taint from the 
rude early days that your own sweet and benefi- 
cent spirit failed to pay: ere it became a part 
of my nature.” 

“It is hardly probable. Mine is aetrong na- 
ture, and its will is paramount. So what could 
your par amount to?” 

For five minutes strict silence reigned between 
mother and daughter. Neither smiled, and, 
more singular still, neither wept. Then the 
mother remembered that she had not heard the 


‘cause of her daughter’s agony, and she again. 


beseeched, — 

“ What is it disturbs the springs of need 
and makes them squeak ?” 

*Tt is physical, mother, not mental.” 

The mother thought and pondered a moment, 
then ventured, — 

“It is not consumption ” — 

“Quite the reverse, mother. I may as well 
confess it, though I am covered with shame at 
my temerity. I had no beans for breakfast Sun- 
day morning, and the void in niy life is terrible. 
I am a true daughter of old Boston, and life is. 
not worth living without its regular Sunday- 
morning brown bread and beans.” 

Mora. — It’s a wise child that knows what. 
the matter with it. 
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1.-— HER RESPECTAELE PAPA’S, 
“ My dear, be sensible. Upon my word, 
This — for a woman even — is absurd. 
His income ’s not three hundred dollars, — no, 
He’s not worth loving.’”’ But I love him so.” 


2.— HER MOTHER’S. 
“ You silly child! he is well-made and tall; 
But locks are far from being all in all. 
His social standing ’s low, his family ’s low, 
He’s not worth loving.” — “ And I love him so.”” 


HER ETERNAL FRIEND'S. 
“Ts that he picking up the fallen fan? 
' My dear, he ’s such an awkward, ugly man! 
You must be vertain, pet, to answer ‘ No.’ 
He’s not worth loving.” — “ And I love him so.” 


4-— HER BROTHER’s. 
“* By Jove! were I a girl, — through horrid hap, — 
I would n't have a milk-and-water chap. 
The man has not a single spark of “ go.” 
He’s not worth loving.” — “ Yet I love him so.’’ 


5. — HER OWN. 


' Aud were he everything to which I ’ve listened; 
Though he were ugly, awkward (and he is n’t), 
Poor, lowly-born, and destitute of “ go,” — 

~ Heis worth loving, for I iove him so.” 


“Can I have a few words with you, sir?” 
asked young Arthur Greggle, entering a richly 
carpeted office, and addressing Colonel Bibley. 

“TI suppose you can,” the colonel replied, ner- 
vously turning in his revolving chair, and glanc- 
ing at Arthur in a way so devoid of interest that 
the young man inwardly wished that he had not 
sought an interview with the crusty old fellow. 

“TI will not detain you long, for I know your 
time is well occupied.” 

“It was well occupied,” said the colonel. 
“ Whether or not it is well occupied ”— 

“Your sarcasm, colonel, is lost on me. You 
could no doubt spend your time more profitably 
than by talking to ms.” 

“No doubt,” the colonel assented. 

“I am glad you see,” said the young man, 
bowing, “that there are subjects on which we 
agree, and since you have unwittingly led me, 
step by step, to the very threshold of the subject, 
in which above all others I desire your concur- 
rence, I will at once open the door. I think I 
would make an admirable son-in-law. Do you 
agree with me?” 

“Ido. You would undoubtedly make a good 
son-in-law —of a donkey.” 

“Ah, I see. Then pray allow me to ask your 


daughter’s hand in marriage.” 


The colonel giared at the young man a mo- 
ment, and replied, — 

“If impudence were wit, then wou!'d I regard 
you as capable of taking care of a wife.” 

“ And if arrogance were generosity, then would 
I have no hesitancy in approaching you.” 

“Ah, you are quite equal to an emergency. 
Do you love my daughter with a truth and depth 
of devotion which in the future shall ever pre- 
vent any other love from arising to the surface ? 
Do you think that in after years, when your am- 
bition has elevated you to the height of a longed- 
for eminence, that your love will be strong 
enough to keep pace with your advancement, and 
lift my child step by step as you yourself are 
lifted?” 

“I do,” solemnly said the young man, inclin- 
ing kis head in reverence. 

“My daughter is loving, but not ambitious. 
In her life affection wih be everything. Will 
you ever speak cross to her?” 

“ No.” 

“ What assurance have I?” 

“ This, sir.” 

And the young man drew a bottle from his 
side pocket. 

“ What have we here? Kentucky?” 

Kentucky.” 

“ Ah,” said the colonel, as he threw out a chew 
of tobacco, and took the bottle. “ Here °s look- 
ing at you.” 

“ Drink hearty,” the young man replied, and 
taking the bottle he held it up, and added, 
“ Here ’s to the hair of your head.” 

The marriage was solemnly celebrated, and 
the young man, who is a horse doctor, has begun 
to ascend the ladder of ambition. 


THE “ Purtiest Ficut He Ever Saw.” — 
“The purtiest fight, though, gentlemen,” re 


marked an old stager, “is between a deer and a: ° 


rattlesnake. I was one day hunting some pigs in 
the range, when I saw a deer come to a sudden 
stop on a trail, and turn and gallop off through 
the woods. Directly it came back, followed by a 
powerful buck, and when it got up within about 
twenty feet of whar it had stopped before, it 
stopped again till the old buck come alongside of 
it; then both come back about twenty feet, and 
took a runnin’ start, and when the foremost: one 
got to a certain point, she gave a snort and 
jumped clear over the place, and the old buck 
followed in the same way. They kept this up 
for several miriutes, when the buck commenced 
to come down on the spot with his fore feet. 
When they had got through I went up, and thar 
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was. a rattlesnake as big as a fence-rall, al! 
mashed up. Now, sir, it ’s amazin’ how they 
worked their little game. They first got the 
snake so tarnal mad that he would strike at a 
shadder, then the first one would go over, and 
when the snake had struck at him, the old bnck 
would come along before it could coil up again, 
and get in his hoof work. It war the purtiest 
fight you ever saw.” 


A MISGUIDED YOUTH. 


A cowboy dropped into a church, 
Intent on goodness purely: 

He went away up to the front, 
And took a seat demurely. 


He felt a little out of place, 
But thought he ought to try it, 
And, watching what the others did, 
Maintained a perfect quiet. 


He did n’t make a single break, 
Nor show the least deflection, 
Until a little deacon came 
To take the church collection. 


The plate came to the cowboy fist, 
Of course with nothing in it. 

He looked up at the deacon, then 
Down on the plate a minute. 


He could n’t tell the game at all, 
And did n’t dare to doubt it: 

The more he tried to find it out, 
The less he knew about it. 


At last he spoke right out in church: 
“ Now look ’e here, old Banty! 

Don’t try to bluff, — I “li take the chips: 
Jist sing out what ’s the ante.” 


When a man kills a rattlesnake he cuts off the 
rattles, puts them in his vest pocket, and carries 
them about with him for a few days, hauls them 
+ out at every opportunily, and adds a couple of 
inches to the snake’s length every time he tells 
the story. After a while he gets tired of the rat- 
tles, as does every one else, and he gives them 
away. The man who takes them adds to his 
sins by telling that he killed the snake, and adds 
the regular two inches to the tail, When he ex- 
hausts his fellow-beings with this sort of thing, 
he passes the rattles along to somebody else. 
After a while they find their way to some miner- 
alogical collection. No mineralogical collection 
is complete without a set of rattlesnake’s rattlers. 

What the rattlesnake was created for is a mys- 
tery. He is noisy at one end and poisonuus at 
the other. He does not like man, nor does man 
like him. Let him alone, and he will let you 


alone. But he will not be sat down upon with 
impunity. Thus far man has failed to utilize the 
rattlesnake ; thus far the rattlesnake is fortunate, 
because man’s utilization of the lower order of 
beings causes them an immense amount of mis- 
ery. He starves and overworks millions’ of 
horses; he imprisons pigs, and makes them un- 
duly plethoric; he domesticates ducks and 
geese, and in time develops them downward into 
awkward wabblers, unable to fly; he imprisons 
birds, and makes them dependent or. an artificial 
condition of things, The rattlesnake might be 
used to keep burglars out of banks. Loose a 
dozen rattlesnakes every night in a bank building, 
and no burglars would apply. True, the snakes 
might keep out the president and cashier. Even 
this might ultimately be good for the bank. 


“ See here, Mr. Editor,” said an irate woman, 
coming into the sanctum, and leaving the door 
open, “see here, what ’s this in your mean littie 
paper?” 

“ Really, madam, there is much in it, consider- 
ing that it’s only two dollars per year in advance, 
with liberal reduction to clubs, that I cannot at 
the first blush tell you what it is.” 

“Well, don’t talk your jaw off, but tell me 
what you mean by this reference to my late hus 
band.” 

“ Ah, madam, the good, kind soul who died 
only yesterday?” 

“The same one. You did n’t think I was 
planting one after each meal, did you?” 

“ Hardly that, madam; but what do you refer 
to?” 

“ Why, sir, this passage in the obituary where 
you say ‘he was consigned to a roasting place 
with his fathers.’ ” 

“ Ahem! madam, ahem! Ict me 3ee,” and the 
editor grabbed the paper, and gazed intently at 
the words. “I beg your pardon, madam; it 
should have been resting place; and if you will 
come down to the office this afternoon you can 
have the scalp of any infernal compositor in the 
office, and I will tear it off for you. We can 
stand some things, but that style is too harrowing 
on the feelings of a good paying subscriber like 
yourself.” 

She was pacified, and got the scalp. 


A New-York clergyman, in a sermor. on court- 
ship and marriage, said he believed that “ there 
is a mate for every one if they will wait till the 
right one comes along.” The female portion of 
his congregation said the man did n’t know what 
he was talking about. If the right one does not 
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come along before a woman reaches forty, the 
chances are he is snowed under or dead, or, 
worse still, has married the wrong woman. 


There is a young man in this town who is go- 
ing around with a great wail of despair and mor- 
tification pressing down on what was ostensibly 
a fond and loving heart. He stays alive simply 
because he knows his family can’t stand the ex- 
pense of a funeral, and he does n’t drown him- 
self becaus: he feels he is in such terrible hard 
luck that his body would stay on top of the wa- 
ter, and blow up and down in front of the city, 
instead of floating down stream in a becoming 
manner. And it was n’t his fault, either. He 
was just as innocent as you are, dear reader, un- 
less you have borrowed this paper instead of 
buying it. The whole story is this: — 

The other evening he and his sweetheart were 
eating almonds together at a confectioner’s, and 
the young lady found a philopena. The young 
man went blindly into the trap, and, of course, 
she caught “ philopena” on him before he went 
home that night. This forced him to make her 
a present of some kind, and the next day he 
went to a dry-goods store to get it. For a long 
time he fluctuated between handkerchiefs, fans, 
sashes, and so forth; but finally the girl at the 
glove counter told kim that the most appropriate 
present for a young lady was a pair of those 
white Jersey gloves that come nearly to the el- 
bow. She to!d him that they were just the 
thing to wear at parties, and so forth, and if 
they became soiled she could have them dyed a 
dark color, and they would still last. So he 
brought them, and had them wrapped in tissue 
paper, and put in a nice box. He told the gir) 
to leave it on the counter, and he would go and 
write a note, and then send both up together to 
his sweetheart’s home. . 

He went and wrote the note, and shortly re- 
turned, and in a little while one of the errand 
boys delivered the note and green box to the 
young lady. She was so anxious to see what 
was in the note that she delayed opening the 
box until after she had read it, It was as fole 
lows: — 


My own darling,—I hope you will accept 
this little token of my esteem, with my love. O 
Mary, how I wish no other hand but mine could 
handle them after you pull them off. But I 
know this wish is vain. A thousand fellows 
may touch them, yes, even squeeze them, when I 
am not at your side. They are white now, darl- 
ing, and soft, but no softer and whiter than the 


skin they will soon cover. I know this because 
I have felt— but why refer to this? I never 
made any presents, and I hardly know what to 
say; but I hope you will wear these, and every 
time you go to a party with me you will wear 
your dress short above them, so that you may 
pull them up, and show how they fit. And 
everybody on the street will see them, and ad- 
mire their fit, and I know all the boys will try 
to get hold of them because I am sure they wil 
fit so snug and nice. You may think that if 
they wrinkle they are too big, but that a’n’t the 
way, because lots of girls wear them loose and 
slipped down. ‘You know that Bernhardt wore 
hers that way, and then she was awful skinny. 
And, Mary, the girls say that if they get soiled 
you can get them colored. So, if the boys kgep 
getting hold of them and soiling them, you can 
have them dyed black, and they will be a nice 
contrast to the skin above. I hope they are not 
too small. Blow in them before you put them 
on. Your own WILLIE. 


The girl was completely overcome, and mur- 
mured, — 

“Oh, the dear good fellow. Now, I Il open 
it, bless his dear soul.” 

and she opened the green box, and out fell a 
pair of long white yarn stockings. 

She yelled and fell back in a faint, and the 
whole family rushed in, and saw the stockings 
and read the note, and that is- why, when the 
young man went up that_evening, her father shot 
at him with an old horse pistol, the girl emptied 
a pail of scalding water on him, and her brother 
and a big bull dog chased him about two squares. 

The way of it was this. Just after he bought 
the gloves an old Dutch woman came in and 
bought the stockings of another clerk, and saw 
the green boxes lying there where the glove 
girl had been selectingone. She asked the clerk 
if she could have one, saying, “Ill yust poot 
dot stockings in, unt ven I git home I'll give the 
box by my leetle gal.” The clerk told her to 
help herself, and tied it up for her, and it was 
when she was lvoking carefully to see if her 
change was right, that she laid it down by the 
other, and then picked up the wrong one. Ac- 
cidents will happen’to the best-regulated boxes, 
but, all the same, that young man does n’t dare 
zo through the second ward, but goes down 
Eighth Street, and around by Division to get to 
the store on Main. When the young lady reads 
this there may be a reconciliation; but she had 
better burn that note first, to get it out of her 
mind, as it were. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


THE VEILED PICTURE.— Two artist-lovers 
suught the nand of a noted painter’s daughter, 
The question which of the two should possess 
himself of the prize so earnestly coveted by both 
having come finally to the father, he promised to 
give his child to the one who could paint best. 
So, with the highest skiil his genius could com- 
mand, each strove for the maiden. One painted 
a picture of fruit, and displayed it to the father’s 
inspection in a beautiful grove, where gay birds 
sang sweetly among the foliage, and all nature 
rejeiced in the luxuriance of bountiful life. 
Presently the birds came down to the canvas of 
the young painter, and attempted to eat the fruit 
he had pictured there. In his surprise and joy 
at the young artist’s skil! the father declared that 
no one could triumph over that. 

Soon, however, the other lover came with his 
picture, and it was veiled. 

“Take the veil from your painting,” said the 
old man, 

“I leave that to you,” said the young artist 
with simple modesty. 

The father of the young and lovely maiden ap- 
proached the veiled picture, and attempted to 
uncover it. But great was his astonishment 
when, as he attempted to take off the veil, he 
found the veil itself to be a picture. Plainly he 
who could so veil his canvas with the brush as to 
deceive a skillful master was the greater artist. 


Removine InpDiA-INK MARKS. — There is no 
method known of removing India-ink markings 
that have been pricked into the skin, save by the 
process in which they were introduced. The 
superficial application of any remedy to remove 
it will be utterly useless. The only method that 
will prove efficacious, is the painful and tedious 
one of pricking the skin as was done when the 
markings were made, and squeezing out the solid 
particles of coloring matter with the blood. If 
this be done carefully and thoroughly the marks 
may be removed ; but in no other way can it be 
done, except by actually cutting out the marked 
piece of skin. 


CASHMERE SHAWLS.— Cashmere shawls are 
woven in pairs, in rudely constructed looms. 
‘The weaving takes some considerable time, more 
than a year being occupied by three or four 
hatids in producing a pair of good size and quali- 


ty. They are woven in many pieces, being after- 
ward joined together with great artistic skill. 
The pattern is worked in with wooden needles, 
a separate needle being required for each color. 
There are a great variety of patterns worked on 
the various shawls, and on their borders; but 
the one with which we are most familiar, and 
which appears to be the favorite, is the well- 
known “ pine” or Cashmere pattern, and the 
“fool’s-cap” or cypress-shaped ornament. The 
curves made by the winding of the river Jhelem 
before it enters the city are said to have afforded 
the idea of the first-named pattern, and the sec- 
ond is an imitation of the aigrette of jewels worn 
on the turban of every great man in the East. 


MARRIAGE IN HINDOSTAN. — The coolies of 
Hindostan begin the marriage cer :mony by the 
contracting parties seating themselves in a circle 
of friends, who sing, while the bridemaids rub 
them both with a powder called huldee or tume- 
tic. This is supposed to beautify them, and make 
them as valuable as gold to each other. Then 
they are taken out and wedded to two trees, — 
the bride to a muxwa-tree, the bridezroom to a 
mango. Then they clasp the tree in their arms. 

Entering the house, they are placed, standing 
face to face, on a stone used for grinding curry 
powder, beneath which is a plough yoke, sup- 
ported on sheaves of grass or straw. Next the 
bride and groom tread on each other’s toes, for 
they are barefooted, or butt their heads against 
each other. The bridemaid then pours a jar of 
water over the heads of each, which is taken as 
an emblem of purity. This ends the first day’s 
performances, 

The next morning they go down to a river or 
a pond, and, forming two parties, the girls under 
the leadership of the bride, the boys under the 
bridegroom, they pe!t each other with elods of 
mud. Then the bride and groom hide in the wa- 
ter a water vessel, which the other party must 
find. The girl having filled the vessel with wa- 
ter places it on her head, while the groom shoots 
an arrow between her arm and the pitcher. The 
bride walks to where the arrow has tallen, and 
picks it up with her foot, returning it to her hus- 
band. This shows that she can wait upon and 
serve her lord and master, while the shooting of 
the arrow indicates that he must protect her, but 
she must not venture beyond his protection, 


[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to March Puzzles. 


§2.— Insupportable. 53- — W-added. 

54-—V-ouch. 55-—U-sage. 56,— T-urban. 
57. — T-rope. 58.— T-rite. 

SR—CATAMARAN 60.—MaxiM 
AGARICUS AortA 
TANGLED RideR 
ARGUER AromA 
MILES UnioN 
ACER DepoT 
RUD EpocH 
AS RhodA 
N 61.— Milliner, ill miner. 


end, offer. 
— Postmaster, most, poster. 
ye Ordinal, din, orai. 
Complaining, plain, coming. 
— Pyrites, it, pyres. 
67. — “ Quick returns make rich merchants.” 
68.— Sympathetic. 69.— Miscellaneous. 
70.—- Temporal. 


98.—A Charade. 


A youth esteemed in TOTAL, 
y those whe knew him well, 
Was paving his attentions 
To a blooming Boston belle. 


But when she proved him shallow, 
And in TOTAL in his ways, 

She wrot* him his dismissal, 
Which ended with this phrase : — 


“ Second third last first my letter 
* Yours truly,’ as of yore: 
Blame nothing but your folly, 


And think of me no more.” MAUDE. 


99.— A Double Octagon. 

‘Across: 1, A rounded hill; 2, An alloy of lead 
and tin; 3. A bird of the genus Cancroma; 4, 
Lovers; 5, Rare; 6, A Latin word meaning side- 
long; 7, A quadruped. 

Down: 1, Perched; 2, A contrivance for light 
ing ships over shoals cr bars; } A genus of 
corals; 4, Calls to arms; 5, Black as pitch; 6, 
The south wind; 7, An abbreviation. 

ENGLIsH Boy. 


100. — Seven-Letter Cross Square. 
Across: 1, To lean toward; 2, An opinion pro- 
nounced ; 3, Act of touching. 
. Down: 1, To corrupt; 2, Hanging; 3, Lan- 
guage. TAQUINE. 


Word Syncopations. 

101.— Remove to wither, from moving by 
steps, and leave to bestow. 

102.— A morass from a yellow gum resin, and 
leave a scheme. 

103.— To place, from that which may be de- 
bated, and leave to 

104.— Part of the body, from freed from, and 
leave an act, 

105.— A tree, from showy, and leave an insect. 

106.— Gesticulation, from one who promotes 
dissension, and leave part of the body. 

CyRIL DEANE. 


107.— A Square. 
1, A silver coin of Europe; 2, Pulverized vol- 
canic substances; 3, With haste; 4, Finer; 5, A 
scribe. 


108. —A Double Acrostic 
[Words of tetters.] 
An animal for frst will do; 
Next a plant will bring to view; 
Third ’s a retrospect known to you. 
The frimals will a contest name, 
Finals a maxim will proclaim. 
Both together ’s a city of fame. 
DELMONTE. 
Word Anagrams. 
109. — Spoon cries. 113.— Notice part. 
110. — Air lungs. 114.— A nice sun. 
11t.— This gnome. II z= Rub men. 
112. — Pure soil. 116. — O vagrant I. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before May 10, we will 
send a book of fables, and, for the next-best list, 
a novelette. 

Solvers. 


Answers to the January puzzles were re- 
ceived from Katie Smith, Ida May, J. D. L., 
Ann Eliza, Cora A. L., Marie, Teddy, Vinnie, 
Birdie Brown, Mufti, I. O. T., Bert Rand, Block 
Head, Bridget McQ., N. E. W., Jennie K., Rich- 
ard IIL, Pattie, A. Mary Khan, and Ambrosia. 

Prise-Winners. 


Marie, for the largest list of answers; Bert 
Rand, for the next-best list. 

g@™ All are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment and to send solutions every — 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Brown BrEaD.—Sift together one pint of 
tye flour, one tablespoonful of brown sugar, one 
teaspoonful of salt, and two of baking powder. 
Rub into the mixture one tableszoonful of lard, 
and add three-fourths of a’pint of milk. Mix into 
a batter like cake, and bake one hour. Protect 
it with brown paper if it should brown too fast. 


OysTER Sour.—A shin of veal, three quarts 
of water, one galloh of oysters, celery, pepper 
and salt, one tablespoonful of flour. 

Boil the veal, celery, pepper, and sait together 
in the water for three hours, then strain through 
a sieve, add a piece of butter braided in the 
flour, stir this, and give it a boil; wash out of 
liquor the oysters, strain the liquor into the soup, 
let it boil up, then put in the oysters with a table- 
spoontul of mushroom sauce. Give it a boil, 
and serve very hot. 


Fish Sauce. — Boil some cream, thicken it 
with flour an¢ butter, then let it simmer till 
smooth; add a little walnut or mushroom catsup. 
If cream is scarce, use the yelk of an egg and 
milk. 


RENOVATING COMFORTERS.— After washing 
and thoroughly drying bed-quilts, fold and roll 
them tight, then give them a beating with the 
rolling pin to liven up the batting, and make 
them soft and new. 


Crrron CAKE. — Two eggs well beaten, three- 
fourths of a pound of sugar, one-half pound of 
butter, one-half pint of sweet milk, one pound of 
flour, one-half pound of citron, cut in thin pieces 
and floured, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 


Brown BETtti£ is a simple and easily made 
pudding. Put alternate layers of grated bread 
crumbs and chopped apples in a pudding dish, 
season each layer with sugar, cinnamon, a little 
lump of butter. For a dish holding a quart and 
a half you need two teacupfuls of hot water. 
’ Bakesan hour and a half. Have the top brown; 
serve with plenty of sweet cream, 


CARAMEL SAUCE. — Put one cupful of sugar 
in a small frying pan, and stir on the fire until a 


dark brown, if you like a strong caramel flavor ; 
if not, only a light color. Add a-cupful of boil- 
ing water, and simmer fifteen minutes. Set away 
to cool. 


Pound Cake (GERMAN). — Take one pound 
of flour, work in it well one pound of butter, and 
one of sugar; then add to it the grated rind of 
a lemon, with three ounces of any kind of fruit 
preferred; beat up four eggs, mix with them 
one teaspoonful of baking powder and two table- 
spoonfuls of cream; pour all together into the 
flour, and beat well for ten minutes with a wood- 
en spoon or whisk; have ready a cake tin well 
buttered and lined with paper; tie a piece of pa- 
per also around the outside; pour the mixture in 
and bake one hour and a half. 


GERMAN TRIFLE. — Put one pint of strawber- 
ries in the bottom of a glass dish. Sugar the 
fruit; put over it a layer of macaroons, and pour 
over it a custard made with a quart of fresh milk 
and the yelks of eight eggs beaten and sweetened 
and scalding hot. When cold, place on the top 
the whites of the eggs, beaten to a froth with a 
little sugar. The eggs may de ornamented by 
beating current jeily with part of it, and putting 
it in alternate rows of white and pink. 


A RicH LuNCcHEON CAKE.— Take two 
pounds of flour, rub it in eight ounces of butter, 
then add ha.f a pound of castor sugar, and half a 


_pound of citron cut in slips; add three teaspoon- 


fuls of baking powder; mix all these well togeth- 
er, then beat up three eggs, add to them half a 
pint of milk, and one glass of sherry; mix all 
weil together, pour in a buttered tin, and bake 
two hours. 


CRULLERS. — Sift three teasp-onfuls of bak- 
ing powder with three pints of flour. Ruba 
tablespoonful of butter through the flour with 
the hands, add a pinch of salt, a larze cupful of 
white sugar, two beaten eggs, spice to taste, and 
sufficient milk to form a dough. Roll out in any 
form desired, drop the cakes in boiling lard, and 
fry them a light brown. Sift sugar over them 
when they are cold. 


“Roast Lams. — Wash in cold water, lay in a 
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dripping-pan, and set in the oven toroast. Baste 
often, and after half an hour cover with buttered 
paper. Ten minutes before taking up remove 
and dredge with flour; as it browns as toa 
froth with butter. 


A new fancy in the crazy-quilit line is to have 
in the exact centre of the quilt a block of plain 
satin with the initials, in monugram or otherwise, 
of the owner of the quilt. Another new depart- 
ure is tohave each block the embodiment of an 
idea, or at least to have each block develop 
method in madness. For example, let one have 
Kensington work in outline patterns only; an- 
other, needlework of different kind, or applique, 
or painting. The foundation of these blocks 
must necessarily be of plain colors in silk, satin, 
or velvet. 


PIANO AND TABLE SCARFS.— Novel and 
strikingly elegant piano and table scarfs are 
made of plush, with figures applied in odd and 
out-of-the-way designs. These figures may be 
purchased at art stores. They are cut from 
Turkish scarfs or shawls, and are to be pasted 
to the plush, and then, after being outlined with 
gilt thread, are to be used as a sort of centre for 
long stitches in all colored embroidery silks. 
Much ingenuity and expression of individual 
taste may be exercised in the embroidery. 


Hominy. — There are three sizes of hominy. 
Large hominy requires to be boiled from four to 
five hours over a gentle fire. It should be 
washed clean, and put in the stewpan with just 
enough water to cover it. It is eaten as a vege- 
table. To cook the smaller hominy, wash it in 
two waters, then, to one teacupful of hominy, 
add a quart of water and a teaspoonful of salt, 
and place the dish that contains it in a kettle of 
boiling water to prevent it from yetting burnt, 
or else over a very gentle fire. Let it boil for an 
hour, stirring it weil with a spoon. It is general- 
ly eaten for breakfast. It is excellent sliced and 
fried after it has become culd. 


A PRETTY SWEET.— Make a pint of stiff 
blane-mange, color half the blanc-mange pale 
pink ; take a small pie dish and rinse it with wa- 
ter; pour in first a little pink, let that set, and 
then a layer of white, then another of pink, and 
then double the thickness of white; set it to 
cool, then take five teacups, put a large spoonful 
of white in each, and set them to cool; when all 
is cold turn it out of the pie dish, and cut it in 


strips, and lay it in a glass dish,—these will 
look like slices of bacon; then turn out the cups, 
— these will look like eggs; cut out the middle 
and put in half of a preserved apricot; place 
them neatly on the dish, and they will have the 
appearance of eggs and bacon. 


PLAIN LUNCHEON CAKE. — Take two pounds 
of flour; rub in it one ounce of lard and one 
ounce of butter; add a quarter of a pound of 
currants, and one ounce of candied peel cut in 
strips, a quarter of a pound of sugar, and three 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder; then beat up 
one egg, mix with it half a pint of milk; flavor 
it with ten drops of essence of lemon; mix all 
together, pour in a buttered'tin, bake one hour 
and a half, and turn out to cool on a sieve. 


Mushroom Savuce.—To one teacupful of 
the mushrooms allow about four tablespoonfuls 
of butter, one teacupful of milk, one teaspoonful 
of flour, and salt to your taste. 

If the mushrooms are fresh they must be 
stewed until tender, and then the other ingredi- 
ents be added, and allowed to come to a boil. 
If canned they need no other cooking. 


HARD GINGERBREAD. — Two pounds of flour, 
one-half pound of butter, one pint of molasses, 
one-fourth pound of sugar, one ounce of ginger, 
one-half teaspoonful cream of tartar. 


Lemon TEA CAKES. — Rub half a pound of 
butter into a pound of flour, add half a pound of 
finely sifted sugar, grate the rind of two lemons 
and squeeze in the juice of one, and two eggs. 
Mix all well together, roll out the paste, cut into 
shapes, and bake in a slow oven. 


HorsForD’s ACID PHOSPHATE AS A BRAIN 
Tonic. — Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, 
O., says: “From my experience can cordially 
recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, espec- 
iatly in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, and 

foun and so forth.” 


CATARRH CURED.—A clergyman, after suf- 
fering a number of years with that loathsome 
disease, Catarrh, after trying every known reme- 
dy without success, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. 
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NS 
Bi 


GOLDEN 


"WARREN LELAND, New York: “There 
fis no in the world 

SARSAPARILLA.” [i by it 


Rev. W. ‘Central 
South N. B.: “AYER'S Sak- 
SARSAPARILLA has made @ new man of 
me.” (Cured by it of General Debility.] 


Joun J. Ryan, Athletic B. B. C., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: “AYER’S SARSAPA- 


RILLA cured me.” (Cured by it of Rheu- 
matism.] 


ORLANDO SNELL, Lowell, Mass.: “I 
enjoy better health than ever before, due 
y to the use of AYER’S SARSAPARIL- 
La.” Debility] by it of Carbuncles and 


S. CLEAVELAND, Boston, 
Mass.: “A most valuable remedy for the 
lassitude and debility incident tot e spring 
season.” [His daughter cured by AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA of Headaches, Dizzi- 
and Generel De- 


Mitton Fox, Dracut, Mass.: “The 
one I would recommend "above all others 


PRAISE 


VOLUNTARILY ACCORDED TO 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


By People who Have Proven its Benign Effects. 


Hon. Francis Jewett, Lowell, Mass.: 
to| “AYER’s is the 
Caine that ood.” TC to do 

Mrs. E. B. Tompkins, Brooklyn, X.Y. 

“ AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has done me um 


ANK M. GriFFin, Long Point, Texas: 
“Hiss. worked like a charm; no medicine 


could have more.” 
child cured by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA of 
Scrofulous Sores.]} 


Mrs. H. McKay, Lowell, Mass.: “I 
can recommend AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
to all [Her son cured by 

rofulous Swellings, Dizziness, 
Internal Fever.] 


GEO. ANDREWS, Lowell, Mass.: “No 
doubt whatever that I owe mea be 
to AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.” [Cured 
of Salt Rheum.} 


HENRY J. CHAPMAN, 
“AyER’S SARSAPARILLA is a 


as a blood purifier.’ [Cured by AYER’s| blood purifier.” [Cured by it = 
SARSAPARILLA of Hummes standing and severe Serofulous Hu 
SELBY RTER, Nashville, Tenn.:| Mrs. LORENZO 8. RUGGLES, Auburn 
“My s seemed saturated with Scrof-| Me.: “AYER’S basproved 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA cured | its ee to all others.” [Cured b 
it of Feminine Weaknesses. 


Almost “all the ills that flesh is heir to” 


spring from, or are intensified by, 


impurities in the blood, the result of hereditary taint or of a wrong manner of 


living. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA thoroughly purifies the blood, gives tone and vigor 


to the digestive organs, and imparts new vitality to the nervous system. The only 
preparation of this class for which these claims can be truthfully made, and the only’ 


one that does “real, lasting good,” is 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 
Or. J. C. AYER & C0., [ Analytical Chemists} LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all druggists; price $1; 


six bottles for $5. 


IF YOU WANT 


popular and 
of Foon, | 
be sure and get 
MADAME FOY’S 
IMPROVED 
CORSET AND 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 


It is particularly adapted to the 


t style of "gress. For sale 
by all leading dealers. Price by 
mail, $1.30. 


FOY, HARMON & CO., Yew Haven, Ct. 


gew Chromo Cards, nos lke, nar om 


LIF LOANS 


T4P 2ER never be 

se long aa interest isk 

No security required except for interest, and then only personal. 
These loans are for or men of moderate means, in amounts 

$500 FOR LIFE. coud fous for’ 

Roberts, Manager,195 W. 5th St. Cincinnati, O. 


INDIAN RELICS, Pueblo Pottery, 


MINERALS, Mounted Hi 
r an 


Polished 
Horns, &. Send 5 one cent 
for 28- 


stamps 
Address H. H. Tammen & Co.. DENVFR. 


BIRCH K AND NOT 
WILLWIND ANYWATCH WEARi OUT 


good. Nothing else has been so e 
cacious.” [Cured by it of Feminine 
§) 
CT ING. 


Ni This Offer HOLDS COOD UNTIL JUNE (Oth ONLY.|S | 


She wellknown ond weekly paper, THE GOLDEN ARGOSY 
AL OF 800, a ie it is not now taken, have organized a stoc 
togive away toall who ribe before June ki 1834, 840,000 in Fey our Great Offer. 


PARTIAL ‘UST OF PRESENTS TO BE ‘GIVEN AWAY: 


Rolid Gold atch 


25 Chaite 
BE 


Cold 
Gold Neck Chains, $15" 
2 Gold Bracelets, $.5 


one DOLLA maxing d total of 100,000 


\ y to gi be believ: 
THE GO 


E 
of others too ni mention. It is Beautiful y 
from th: uthors, Its ipti 


Rod 


goed tor FOR $1.3 

EE § BSCRIPTIO TO 
get five to subscer! or three mont hs, and send ee, 2 — 

our su! becription and 


© recei 
the sand your’ for six months; cet twenty to su! 
year, and four receipts, 


E GOLDEN 
ea ve sen our Subse rs. 
WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY., | NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 


take the Argosy another year if I to 

Ep, L, PEMBERTON, Ansonia, bright, 

<> ie on the other. elphia, 

will. D. oy a te Wakefield, Kan. . {t is a first-class paper, fully Squalling the 

THe Ancosy is per of the kind Youth’s Companion, and, ing once introduce into 

I ass wae it for twice | the home,will be sure to remain.—Herald,Camden,Me 

FRANK G. Painesville, O. THE GOLDEN ARGosy is as far removed from 

inanity of Sunday literature 

m the demoralizing sensationalism 
. ¥. World. 


abov youth’ 
to leave a lastin«~ impressi with its ers. 
Mrs. Austin, Fort Halleck, 


Thave read the 


co 
that ja of few 

0 re r yo ers 
would not give other mothers in the bands of 
ang ether dren.—Detroi 


2 
| 
10 Cash Pre of $200 cach.......... B, OO > Sets Parior Furniture, $100 each.. 
10 Oash Presents of $100 each.......... 1, 10 Ele; t Boye’ Suits, to order, $20... 
19 Presents of $50 cach 19 Outside Garmients 15 each.. 
egant oright each. Gold Pens and Holders, $2 each..... 
5E nt Oabinet mé,$100 cach. 500 500 Extension Gold Pencil«, $1 each.... 
x ums, 
750 6500 Pair Koller Skates, $2 cach......... 
Beautiful Diamond Kin 0 ea... +4 500 Two-Dollar Greenbacks.............. 
tches, $15 ca. 090 500 One-Dollar Greenbacks............-.. 
hes, $10 ean. 250 500 Magic Lante ~ 
i 10 each...... 800 500 Boys’ Pocket Knives, Sl each....... 
, h.... 850 500 Ladies’ Pocket Knives, $1 each..... C 
ceach.. 400 1000 Oil Pictu each. 
each. 800 500 solid Gold es. $2 ench............ 
CE 
j be awe ra ial 
aed in nd vhich 7 pafter. 
needed in every home, and is well 
| lar each. Being owners and manuf 
will be so well pleased that you wi 
most valuable offered in 
or 
HFUL, Userut, 
d t © best 
ALGER. Jr.. FOWARD & 
reading 
ts for Three 
E GOLDEN 
i, ‘or 8 months, 
sent. BO we will send TH OLDEN ARGOSY, week 
\ ———— Parents and guardians who would place fascinat- N 
N 
Ancosy. I | 
Lever sa 


THE MONARCH OF THE MONTHLIES. 


OVER 
1,000 Pages 
EVERY YEAR. 


—o—— 


$2.60 


PER YEAR 


The Largest, the Cheapest and the Best Magazine. 


OVER 
1,000 Pictures 


EVERY YEAR, 


ITS SUCCESS HAS BEEN 
UNPRECEDENTED, AND IS 
> ALIKE DUE TO THE EXCEL- 
ma LENCE OF THE LITERARY 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
AND MAKE 


OR 
ENT THAT WILL 


SPECIMEN COPIES, 10 CENTS EACH, POSTPAID. 


The Monruty is for sale by all 


receipt of subscription. 
ADDRESS, 


, to to address on 
Year.-@ 


AND SEND POST-OPFICE ORDER OR CHECK TO 
MRS. FRANK LESLIE, 53-55-57 Park Place, New York. 


DESTROYING 
CARBGLIZED 


DT Black Paper. 


ure to ¢/nsects/ 


By use of this Paper, Woolens, 
Carpets, Furniture, Purs, Feathers, and 
all fabrics liable to damage by Moths, 
are absolutely protected. 

It can be used for several seasons. A 
strip of this Paper, 18 inches wide, if 
placed under the edges of a carpet, will 
prevent the intrusion of the common 


For sale by all Carpet and Furniture 
Dealers. A 10 yard roll will be sent 
anywhere in the United States, express 
paid, for postal note for 81.50 


Army and Navy. 


Adopted by the United States 


PAGE, BOOTH & ©O.. 
49 Wall St., New York. 


six x cents postage, and re- 
ve, free, a costly box of goods 
5 which will "help all, of either 2 


than an Ise in thi 
dress True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
varieties. 20-cen 
in soc. and. fr Stik, assorted colors, free with 


GIVEN AWAY, cares, and’ 48-page ‘picture 


picture: 
book, for three a-cert stamps. Presented to introduce other 
goods. Worta Bros., 726 Sixth Street, New York. 


en 


roots, never to return, in five —_—7 
without injuring the skin. ress 
SPECIFIC CO., box s5, Townsend Harbor Harbor, Mass. 


Ballou’s Magazine! 


The January and February numbers of BAt- 
Lov’s MonTHLY MAGAZINE will be sent to any 


address, as samples, postpaid, on receipt of twen- 
ty-five cents; then, if you wish to continue, it will 
only be necessary to remit $1.25 for the balance of 
the year. Address Taomes & Tavsot, Boston 


Just for Fun, 
OR AN INNOCENT FLIRTATION. 
A CATCHY SONG. 
Words by Earl Marble. 
Music by E. H. Bailey. 
°T was an innocent flirtation, — 
Just for fun. 

A few words of conversation, 
With an air of animation, 


As we waited at the station 
For the car when day was done. 


&e. 


Having a great run. Sung everywhere. Price 40 cents, 
Surrx & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


~ 
Inc - 
Ker, ) 
IT IS A WHOLE LIBRARY 
IN ITSELF, BEING FULL OF 
DEPART- 
A OUNT 
ENTERTAINING AND IN- 
STRUCTIVE MATTER IT 
By AR CONTAINS. 
OWING TO ITS IMMENSE 
TO REDUCE THE SUBSCRIP- 
TION PRICE FROM $3.00 TO 
C52. 
Ay ay, | sie MOTH 
of. \e- A PRES 
St PLEASE HER BETTER 
AN ANYTHING ELSE OF 
EQUAL COST. 
— 
2 Refrigerators sold breed ma- 
5 oe. 
Hotel and 
erator will kee 
sweet and *Price 838 
atany R. Station in 
U.8. Send for Circulara 
B. A. STEVENS, Toledo, Ohio. 
| 


DECORATIVE E ART. 


For colorin: 


es. Send your name on a postal, and ask for “‘ LONG 
MPLE CARD” of 24 beautiful colors. : 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.. Burlington, Vt. 


GAIN . 
Health and Happiness. 
DO AS OTHERS 


§ 


Are your nerves weak? . 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c,, after I was expected to live. M. M. B. 
Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor oO. 


Bright’s 
Wilson, Peabody, Mass, 


putfering from Diabetes? 
Wort isthe most successful remedy I have 


ever ome almost immediate _relief.’’ 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballew. Monkton, V 


Have Liver Complaint 2 


ed to die.” 
enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


ur Back la lame and aching? 


) cured me when I wasso 


Kidne 
po made me sound 
nsuccessful docto: 
$10 a Hodges, V Wiliamsto' 


Are e you | Constipated ? 


evacuations and cured 


you Malaria? 


Are you tormented‘ with Piles? 


“Kidney-Wort me of 
ine | itt to me.” 
H. Horst, Cashier M. Bank, 


Are yi you Rheumatism racked ? 


‘ort cured me, after i was given up to 
and I had suffered ears.” 
bridge Mal 


are you suffe 
rains, x of of 
it” Lamoreaus, La Motte, Ve. 


If you won Banish 
1 and gain Health, Take 


WORT 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


Janesville, Wis. 


FRom 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 
CHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Conta- 
Is and rr-Colored of the Blocd, Skin, 
Scalp, with loss of hair, are positively cured by the 
REMEDIES. 

Cuticura Rssovent, the new blood purifier cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of impurities a poisonous ele- 

UTICURA. great n Cure, instan jays 
and Inflammation, clears the shin and Scalp heals. Ulcers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. 


i Baby Hu Skin B 
and Oily Skin. mors 


Cuticura Remeptss are absolutely _— and the only 
— and = Beauti 
old everywhere. nce, Cuticura, cents ; 2 
cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by oa ame 
Cuemicat Co., Boston, Mass 
lor ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


ve made the disease of FI’ 
SICENESS & life-long Iwarravt my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Bec ere have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for @ treatise and 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy Give Expreseand 
It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will 
Address Dr. ROOT, 183 Pearl 8t.. New 


f 
YOUR FOR on. 40 Go bend. 


FLORAL 


0 CARDS OF 
50 y printed, 10c. this 


ey 
Case, 81. Get ten of your 
friends to send with 
and you will obtain 
THREE PR 


BIN Re snes. 
From 75 cents to $150. A my roy Book of 
package of 55 varieties of cuts, &c., 10 cents. 
blank lo cents Printers’ Joberd wh 
15 cents, 1 


9 Murray York. 


SU 


remedy for the above 
ousands of casep of the worst kind of long 
ve been 


etc., sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Pracz, New York. 


FLOOD VIEWS 2? CARDS. 


of Cincinnati 
1884. free by mail on 4 nd 
DONALDSON & 113 Main St.. 


FOR 14 


ets. in stam 


Goid. Medal, Paris, (878. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
351, 170, and his other 
Said throughout the World, 


4 A 
AN 
(uticura 
A 
SAl 
Are your Kidneys disordered? oh 
. “Kidney Wort brought me from as it 
were, after 1 had been given up by 13 doctors in fee 
Detroit.” M, W. Deveraux, Kechanic, Tonia, Mich. 
When I say cure 1 do nos mean merely to I t am ; 
te time and then have them return I mean aradical cu f; 
{ 
lame I had to oll out 4 = A 
©. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. for 10 cents. packs and 
e? lor cents. Agents’ Book 
and kidneys 
. Its worth 
mn, West Va. | 
“Ki 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” | a es 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. | a 
} 
“Kidne 
HORTHFORD CARD CO., Northford, times 
Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has doneme more good than any e. 
Pa. 
PAGE Illustrated CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS on Architecture, Building, Car- a 
ase pentry, Drawing, Painting, Ornamen es 
name and this little 


Cleanliness is next to Godliness, 
must be as 
“a of Gracesand a 
EXtergyman who recommends 

moral things should be willing 

to recommend| Soup) [am 

told that_my commendation of 
Dears Soapy has opened for it 

am willing to stand by every word in 
favor of it that | ever uttered.” A man 
must be fastidious indeed wre is not 


100 GARS. 


A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN & COMPLEXION, 
As recommended by the mneotens English author- 
ity on the Skin, 


Prov, SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. 8. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com- 
 argmanges and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. 
ithout them the handsomest are but coldly impréssive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


Is speciall ly prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 
the mreen 4 winter or summer. In England it is pre-eminently the complexion Soap, 
‘and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, non- 
irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapving are prevent- 
ed, and a clear and he yo appearance and a soft, velvety 
condition imparted and maintained, and a good, healthful 
and attractive ensured. 


Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful , and soothing propeffies 
coimjuend tt as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its Surability and consequent economy 


is remarkable. 
16 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


& 
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Ke 
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attained an UNPURCHASED PRE- 


allied in 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE T 


pon their excellence alone have 


HE. PUBLIC u 
EMINEN 


hich establishes them as uneqa 


\CE 


KNAE 


wi 


OREMANSHIP,. 


a venue. 
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E PIANOS 


Breakfast 


arranted absolutely pure Be 
Pi 3 from which the excess of 7 
Oil has been removed. Ithasthree ay 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed “i 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- |] 

cal. It is dclicious, nourishing, @ 
strengthening, easily digested, and 4 
admirably adaptei for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 


BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


ae” Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
. pared with the greatest care, and | 
consists of & superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with + 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is aighly recommended by 
tourists, 


Absolutely Pure. 


‘ol ore  econom! n 
kinds, and carinot be with Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
of low-test, short-weight, alum, or p \ eS ee 
Sold only in_ cans. POW POWDER 
CO,, 106 Wi 106 Wall Street, New York. Dorchester, Mass. 


CASTORIA 


“Castoria is so well adapted to children that cures Cole, 
. [recommend it as superior to any prescription ur Stom rrheea, Eructa 
known'to me.” H. A. Ancuer, M.D., Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes db tes 


111 So. Oxford St, Bropidyn, N. ¥. | without injurious medication, 


An absolute cure for Rheumatism, Sprains, Pain in | 
the Back, Burns, Galls, &c. An Instantaneous Pains 


| 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
— COLD MEDAL, PARIS, is78. | 

a 

| 

t 
| 

| 

relieving and Healing Kemedy. | 


